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The period of the 196 0rs was a time of great 
escalation of numbers of students enrolled in postsecondary education 
in the state of Minnesota , but during the 1970's/ enrollment growth 
has slowed considerably. In 1970 enrollment increased by over 5% and 
in 1971 the increase was slightly over 2%. In 1972, however, 
enrollments stabilized for the first time in over 20 years. This 
stabilization has caused educational administrators within the state 
to reconsider their plans for the future and to alter the direction 
of their priorities. Thus, this document addresses itself to 
recommendations for meeting ^dinnesota' s present and future needs for 
postsecondary education. Specifically, the document deals with (1) 
financing postsecondary education in Minnesota; {2) assessing needs 
and providing new educational opportunities; (3) improving 
postsecondary education through education al resources and programs; 
and (4) improving postsecondary education through expanded 
cooperation and coordination, (HS) 
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INTRODUGTION 



During the past decade, which was characterized by rapid growth in post- 
secondary enrollments, primary emphasis necessarily was focused on expansion 
to accommodate the dramatic increase in students entering post-secondary educa- 
tion. The growth has slowed, however, until in 1972 fall enrollments did not in- 
crease for the first time in over 20 years. Thus, Minnesota post-secondary educa- 
tion faces a period of adjusmtent — a period that promises new problems, new 
challenges, and new opportunities. 

Minnesota residents have continued their historic support of post-secondary 
education and the state continues to provide post-secondary education to a com- 
paratively large number of its residents. In 1970, the last year for which national 
data were available, Minnesota ranked sixteenth in total post-secondary enroll- 
ment in spite of its less than average population base. In terms of student enrollment 
in puWic post-secondary education, Minnesota ranked eleventh in total full-time 
and part-time enrollment. 

The commitment to post-secondary education is reflected in Table I which 
compares Minnesota's appropriation for post-secondary education to the appro- 
priations of other states. At a time when appropriations were stabilizing or actu- 
ally declining in some states, Minnesota residents increased their appropriation by 
21 percent from 1970-71 to 1972-73. Although this is slightly below the national 
average increase of 23 percent, the increase was the sixteenth highest nationally 
and it was the fifth highest of the nine Midwest states (seven big ten states plus 
North and South Dakota). On a per capita base, Minnesota's appropriation for 
post-secondary education in 1972-73 ranked third of the nine Midwest states and 
eighteenth nationally. . 



Table I 



STATE APPROPRIATION FOR OPERATING 
EXPENDITURES OF POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, 1972-73 





Percent Increase 
From 1970-71 


Nine State 
Ranking 


Per Capita 
Appropriation 


Nine State 
Ranking 


Illinois 


8.5 


8 


$46.09 


2 


Indiana 


21.0 


5 




/ 


Iowa 


16 0 


7 




r 
J 


Michigan 


21.5 


3 


46.08 


3 


MINNESOTA 


21.25 


4 


44.71 


4 


North Dakota 


18.25" 


6 


44.32 


6 


Ohio 


24.75 


2 


30.19 


9 


South Dakota 


7.25 


9 


33.78 


8 


Wisconsin 


42.0 


1 


56.94 


1 


National Average 


22.75 




$40.78 




Minnesota's Rank 










Nationally 




16 




18 



»Based on Biennial Appropriation. 

A rough index of a state's ability to pay for education is its per capita personal 
income, and an approximation of the effort expended is the percent of per capita 
income appropriated for post-secondary education. Table II shows that although 
the percent of personal income appropriated for post-secondary education in Min- 
nesota ranks lower than per capita income of Minnesota residents, Minnesota 
ranks twenty-first nationally, which places the state above the median, and Min- 
nesota compares very favorably among the nine Midwest states ranking third in 
the percent of personal income appropriated for post-secondary education. Table 
II also shows, however, that the per student appropriation for post-secondary edu- 
cation in Minnesota, although comparable among the nine Midwestern states, ranks 
below the median per student appropriation for the fifty states. 

The fact that Minnesota exceeds the national average in per ci^^pita appropria- 
tion for post-secondary education, but ranks below the median of the fifty states 
in per student appropriation is partly explained by the relatively high proportion 
of Minnesota residents who enter post-secondary education. Thus, the contrast 
between these two statistics both indicates the historical commitment to post- 
secondary education by the citizens of Minnesota and documents the effort re- 
quired of Minnesota residents to maintain the commitment. 



A PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT 

During tie 1970's enrollment growth in Minnesota post-secondary education 
has slowed consivierably. This change in enrollment is documented in Table III 
which shows enrollment trends from 1967 to 1972. In 1970 enrollment increased 
by over five percent and in 1971 the increase was slightly over two percent. In 
1972, however, enrollments stabilized. This is the first time in over 20 years that 
post-secondary education enrollments have not increased. 



Table II 

STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR OPERATING EXPENSES 
OF PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION PER FULL-TIME 
ENROLLMENT, 1970-71, AND PER CAPITA 
PERSONAL INCOME, 1970 





State 
Appropriation 


Nine 
State 
Ranking 


Per Capita 
Personal 
Income, 
1970 


Nine 
State 
Ranking 


Percent of 
Personal 
Income 
For Post- 
Secondary 
Education" 


Nine 
State 
Ranking 


Illinois 


. $2,348.44 


1 


$4,502 


1 


1.008 


6 


Indiana 


1,798.49 


2 


3,781 


5 


0.922 


8 


Iowa 


. 1,739.35 


3 


3,688 


7 


1.029 


5 


Michigan .... 


1,556.77 


4 


4,059 


2 


0.981 


7 


MINNESOTA 


. 1,447.02 


5 


3,824 


4 


1.066 


3 


North Dakota . 


908.91 


9 


2,995 


9 


1.255 


1 


Ohio 


. 1,324.43 


7 


3,972 


3 


0.649 


9 


South Dakota . 


. 1,097.53 


8 


3,165 


8 


1.062 


4 


Wisconsin .... 


1,439.29 


6 


3,693 


6 


1.178 


2 


National Average $1,646.26 




$3,921 




0.945 




Minnesota's Rank 

Nationally ... — 


27 




17 




21 



.^Percent of personal income represented by state tax appropriations of operating expenses of 
post-secondary education. 
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Table III 



LONGITUDINAL COMPARISON OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
IN MINNESOTA INSTITUTIONS OF POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, FALL TERMS 1968-1972 







Total Fall Enrollments 






1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


State Junior Colleges. . . . . . 


15,361 


17,544 


19,949 


22,082 


22,289 


State Colleges . . . 


35,306 


37,681 


39,476 


39,046 


36,193 


University of Minnesota 


. 47,534 


50,415 


51,247 


51,245 


49,929 


Area Vocational-Technical 
Institutes 


11,401 


13,435 


15,969 


18,357 


20,939 


Private Colleges and Pro- 
fessional Schools ....... 


. 29,042 


29,560 


30,089 


30,039 


31,155 


Private Trade Schools'* 


5,600 


5,000 


4,629 


6,400 


6,5G0 


Total Post-Secondary 


144,244 


153,635 


161,359 


167,169 


167,005 



"Estimated. 

{ ■ 

Enrollments at the state colleges and the University decreased in 1972 with 
the state colleges experiencing the largest decrease as indicated in Chart I. Enroll- 
ments at the area vocational-technical institutes and junior colleges have increased 
steadily since 1967 although enrollment growth at the junior college slowed signifi- 
cantly in 1972. The private colleges experienced increasing enrollnxents during 1972 
reflecting in part the impact of the Private College Contract Program. (An isistitu- 
tional accounting of enrollment in Minnesota post-secondary education is provided 
in Appendix C.) It is important to note also that institutions and systems were 
affected differently by the enrollnient situation in 1972. Most public collegiate 
institutions, experienced enrollment downturns while the area vocational-technical 
institutes and many private colleges experienced increased enrollment; Thus,; the 
mix of student enrollments ih the various systems is of equal concern to the direc- 
tion of total enrollment in post-secondary education. 

An increasing ■ proportion of students enrolled in post-secondary ^ education * 
are attending part-time; From 1968 to 1972 fhe proportion of part-time^^^ s^^ 
has increased from 9.4 percent to 13.2 percent, representing an increase of over 
50 percent. By system, the increase in part-tune students is quite different. Junior 
colleges have experienced a 156 percent increase in the proportion of part-time 
students in the last five years/Part-time students at the University increased by 
approximately 50 percent. The state colleges, however, experienced only a 6.6 
percent increase in the proportion of part-time students. While all the reasons for 
the relatively modest increase in the proportion of part-time students at the state 
colleges are not readily apparent, because they are located in communities with 
relatively small populations (with the exception of Metropolitan State College 
which still has a very small enrollment), the potential of the state colleges to attract 
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commuting part-time students is limited. In addition, with only six state colleges, 
the Slate colleges are further limited in their potential to attract part-time students. 
These factors, coupled with the relatively high proportion of low income students 
traditionally enroUed at the state colleges suggests the need to^^^^^^ 
costs in addition to tuition (iJe.^ maintenance expenses) to enable students to 
attend the st9te colleges. (See the Commission's recommendation on tuition policy 
in Section I, for a more elaborate discussion of the costs of post-secondary 
■ 'education. >■-=■■"■'•■ ■■:■■;:■'>. 

A final trend worth noting is indicated in Ghart II. Although total head cou 
and full-time enrollment has declined, the increase in part-time enrollment has been 
accompanied by an increase in full-time equivalent enrollment. This apparent 
paradox can be explained by two possible developments: an increase in the pro- 
portion of students in graduate level courses; and the possibility that institutions 
are incieaising the number of credit hours for courses taught or that students are 
can'yi.ng heavier loads. The proportion arid number of lower division students did 
in fact decrease from 1971 to 1972 while the proportion and number of upper 
division and graduate students increased. (For a detailed summary of enrollments 
in post-secondary education, see A^me/een/^^ 

■ rollments, Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Ccmmission, i December 
1 972. ) Although there ^ is no apparent treridi ia credit hours per course offered 
; in post-secondary education, this situation \^^^ants monitoring. The important 
development, however, is the relative decline of entering freshmen which has 
- occurred.. -V . 

/ LOOKING AHEAD 

For the first time since the 85 percent enrollment goal was defined in 1968 
(see Proposal for Progress)^ enrollments in post-secondary education in Minne- 
sota have fallen below the defined goal. This enrollment downturn presents several 
problems. Not only are institutions forced to niake adjustments as enrollment 
fall below expectations, but the outlook for the future years becomes even more 
problematic. 

Indeed, as one looks eight to ten years into the future he becomes aware of 
the potential impact of the enrollment trends of the past few years. The 1968 
enrollment goal was extended on the assumption that the state would make 
relatively even p^rogress until in 1985' 85 percent of the citizens between the 
ages of 1 8 and 21 would be enrolled in post-secondary education. Even given 
the gradual progress towards the enrollment goal, enrollments in post-secondary 
education were expected to peak in 1980 and decline significantly between 1980 
and 1985. In 1972, however, progress toward the enroUment goal ceased. If the 
experience of 1972 is extended into the; future, it is likely that post-secondary 
enrollments will peak before 1980 and that the decline from peak enrollments 
through 1985 is likely to be inuch greater. Chart Ill^d^ this possible 

development by comparing the 1968 enrollnient goal to an extension 
secondary enrollment trends from 1956 through 1 972. The chart shows that the 
gap between the enrollment goal and actual enrollments is likely to widen in the 
coming years, unless and; until significant changes occur in the economy, in the 
perception of students, in post-secondary education, or all three. The table also 
indicates the magnitude of enrollment decreases that could occur in post-secondary 
education in the not too distant future. 

It should be emphasized that Table III does not contain a projection of post- 
secondary education enrollments. Rather, it merely extends the enrollment trends 
of recent years, and the extension for these trends is dramatically influenced by 
the change in enrollment that occurred in 1972. 

Projecting enrollments is always hazardous because the enrollments that 
actually occur are affected by many factors that are not directly included in the 
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projection model, such as, changing student perception, changing job market 
conditions, changing economic conditions, and changing levels of support for post- 
secondary education from the federal and/or state government. At no time are 
projections more diflScult than when trends are changing. This is true because; it 
IS seldom clear whether new patterns hav*. been established or if an anomalous 
situation is occurring. In addition, it is not clear what the reasons for the changing 
trends are, nor is it often obvious precisely when the ; changing trends began. 
Finally, reversals often produce adaptive measures by the affected institutions, in 
this case post-secondary institutions, which can influence the changing trends 
either positively or negatively. 

Nevertheless, enrollment projections are a necessary instrument for planning 
in that they can define the direction of probable change, display the parameters 
of potential impact, and help to define necessary policy guidelines that should be 
applied. The Commission is currently engaged in an intensive analysis of post- 
secondary education enrollment which v^U continue throughout the biennium 
Periodic reports will be published as results are obtained with a preliminary report 
planned for March 1, 1974, analyzing past enrollment trends and indicating the 
probable direction for enrollment for each of the post-secondary educational 
systems in Minnesota for the immediate future. 

A TIME OF OPPOirrUMTY 

As is clear from the previous discussion, Minnesota post-secondary institutions 
are confronted with different circumstances than they experienced during the 
past decade. Coupled with rising costs and a difficulty fi the prob- 

lems of the future become even more perplexing. Institutional missions and pro- 
grams have, been defined in a period of growth and expansion that has extended 
over a number of years. As the situation changes, so do the challenges and the, 
problems. Institutional direction cannot be suddenly changed without affecting 
the integrity of many existing programs and subverting over-all institutional quality. 
Change wiil take time, and certrJn uiseconomies will inevitably exist for a brief 
period as institutions ad ap*t to changing conditions. A recognition of the state to 
the adjustments facing many institutions of post-secondary education is essential. 
Of equal importance, however^ is a commitment by the institutions to move 
decisively in adapting to the changing conditions. 

Faced with constantlyjncreasing enrollment in recent years, institutions had 
to stmggle merely to accommodate the new students that were added each year. 
They have, responded admirably . But in doing so, institutions have necessarily 
concentrated on expansion with little time to reflect on oyerall purpose, coordinated 
development, or plans for long range service to the- citizens of the state. With the 
stabilization of enrollment, institutions can more effectively focus their attention 
on their present endeavors and the opportunities for expanding their role and the 
nature of the services they are providing. 

Several avenues for this kind of development exist. The market for post- 
secondary education matriculants has traditionaUyb^en defined as those 
recently graduated from high school. This market has been served weU by post- 
secondary education as each year the number of high school graduates enrolling in 
post-secondary education increases. Yet many students desiring to move on to 
post-secondary education have hot been able to do so. The excluded tend to ,be 
concentrated in low income families and from economic and socially disadvantaged 
situations. Several sections of this report contain recommendations designed to 
increase access to post-secondaiy education. (See, for example, Section I; 
Promoting Access to Post-Secondary Education; Section II: Meeting the Financial 
Need ; of Minnesota Students; Section IX: Meeting Post-Secondary Education 
Needs of Disadvantaged Students.) In addition, however, increasing access to low 
income students depends to a large extent on the commitment of the institutions 



themselves. Not faced with severe pressures from increasing enrollments, the 
institutions will be in a better position to increase the number of low income stu- 
dents attending by reaching out to recruit mors and by examining their existing 
program in terms of the needs of the disadvantaged student. 

The lack of enrollment pressures will also provide ^he opportunity for post- 
secondary institutions to look beyond the traditional market for potential students. 
This will involve a reassessment of institutional purpose and mission in an elTort 
to define broader roles that can be fulfilled. It is possible, for example, that post- 
secondary education can develop closer ties with business, government, industry, 
and other social institutions. In this era of rapid technological change, there is an 
ever increasing need for re-training and updating of professional skills. Although, 
post-secondary education has historically focused on providing entrance to the 
job market, it is possible that its role could be considerably expanded by assuming 
a greater responsibility for the maintenance of social and professional skills. 

While post-secondary education may move to provide educational services to 
adults through their employers, they might also attempt to increase the educational 
services they are providing directly to adults. Post-secondary educational institu- 
■ tions currently provide educational opportunities for the adult population through 
a variety of avenues and programs. For the most part, however, these program 
offerings tend to be outside the mainstreams of the primary institutional thrust. 
As institutions attempt to broaden their markets and expand their educational 
mission, it is appropriate that they seek new ways to serve the adult population 
and attempt to define new and diffei^nt programs that will bring their continuing 
education efforts into the mainstre am pt the educational program. Such an effort, 
however, will require careful planning and coordinated development among all 
post-secondary institutions. Obviously, it is not in the interest of the state to have 
every institution offering an external degree. Indeed, it may be more efficient and 
more productive to have one external degree program for the state that is offered 
cooperatively throu^ the resources and special focuses of all the post-secondary 
systems in the state. The important first step is to identify the problem, and then 
to specify alternatives which through cooperative endeavor can provide an efficient 
and effective extension of post-secondary education to the adult population. This 
will require a re-examihation of traditional delivery systems, an examination of how 
the budgetary process operates to finance post-secondary education and careful 
consideration of the cost that wiU be incurred and the benefits to be derived from 
an extension of post-secondary education to the adult population. 

In summary, the decline in enrollments experienced by Minnesota post-second- 
ary education in 1972 should be regarded neither as ail indictment of post-second- 
ary education nor as a portent of disaster: The reasons for the enrollment decline 
are complex and not immediately obvious, although the changing draft situation 
and the difficult economic conditions of recent years probably both had an impact. 
It is important that ah attempt bemade to more clearly identify the factors affecting 
post--secondary education enrollment and having identified them that they be in- 
corporated into the: planning efforts of the state and of the individual institutions. 
It is important to realize also , however, ; that ■ post-secondary institutions will be 
faced with difficult adjustments during this period; They will require continued 
support to enable them to make the adjustments required during this difficult 
period. Through careful planning and coordinated-cooperative development it may 
be possible to turn today's problems into tomorrow's opportunities. 

THE COMMITMENT 

■The title of this Report indicates the context of many recommendations of the 
Commission. The nineteen sections of the Report are organized into four sections as 
• %llow;s:. 

Part One: Financing Post-Secondary Education in Minnesota^ 
Part Two: Assessing Needs and Providing New Opportunities ■ 
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Part Three: Improving Post-Secondary Education through Educational Re- 
sources and Programs 

Part Four: Providing Post-Secondary Education through Exp?.^^^ 
ation and Coordination 

In addition, several appendixes are provided which contain supporaag ixiaterials 
for the recommendations outlined in the main body of the Report. 

Although each of the sections derive from a particular context and is directed 
to specific problems, taken together they have common themes. Rather than 
attempting to summarize, each of the individual recomendations of the Commis- 
sion, it is moic appropriate to focus; on key sections of the Report highligliting 
the priorities for post-secondary education during the next biennium. Recognizing 
the difficult fiscal climate, yet aware of the continued need for support of post- 
secondary education, the Report outiines steps to improve access and enrollments 
in post-secondary education, to improve the use of educationarresources, and to 
improve the planning process for post-secondary education through expanded 
. cooperation and coordination of all institutions and through improvements to the 
budgetary process used for post-secondary education. 

Recognizing that equal financial access to post-secondary education in Min- 
nesota is not yet a reality, the Commission recommends a substantial increase in 
State Scholarship and Grant-in- Aid Programs in order to promote equal financial 
access to post-secondaty education. At the same time, the Cornmission reco 
that the University, the state colleges, and the junior colleges should increase their 
tuition to equal 30 percent: of instructional cost (which is the policy guidelines 
specified in Meeting the Challenge) and that students at area vocational-tech- 
nical institutes should share in the cost of their education. The implementa- 
tion of the tuition recommendation would generate the resources necessary to im- 
plement the recommended increase in student aid. The ; effect of these two 
recommendations is to redistribute the state subsidy provided to post-secondary 
education, proyiding relatively less subsidy to those students whose families who 
can afford to pay more to enable: their children; to enroU in post-secondary educa- 
tion and providing proportionately more of the state subsidy to students who cannot 
now afford to attend post-secondary education. It is important to emphasize that 
these are companion recommendations: that should be considered together. To 
increase tuition; without increasihjgi aid to students would seriouisly undermine^ 
financial base for post-secondary education, it would exclude even greater numbers 
of students from post-secondary education than now are excluded, and as a conse- 
quence, it would portend even greater future difficulties in the production of 
manpower for. the state. ; 

Recognizing that financicd ; problems are only part of the problem faced by 
disadvantaged students, the Commission recommends further measures to 
increase access among disadvantaged students. These include recommendations to 
improve the education to disadvantaged studentsrreceived at the elementary and 
secondary level, to improve counseling services in post-secondary institutions, and 
to establish a cooperative inter-institutionail educatioii center in the Twin Cities to 
help identify and motivate disadvantaged students to enroll in post-secondary 
^education.;,;, r'-^"" -^/''■'■. 

Impressed by the skyrocketing costs of education, the Commission also directed 
attention to the improvement in the use of resources by post-secondaiy education. 
: : Thus, one section of the Report reviews the Carnegie Report on r/ze M<9re Effective 
Use pi Resources 2cciAy^^^ measures that 

institutions can explore to improve their effectiveness and efficiency. In addition, 
- the Conimission recommends ; the continuation and expansion of the inter-institu- 
tional television and the MINITEX library programs. Both of these programs are 
designed to minimize the cost of supporting educational resources used by post- 



secondary education. Through the inter-institutional television program, it is 
possible to expand inter-institutional cooperation and course offerings, to reach 
students in a variety of settings, and to share among various institutions the products 
developed by an individual institution. The MINITEX library program has brought 
to the smallest library in the state the potential resources of the most complete 
library by establishing catalogues of library materials that are available throughout 
the state, by distributing these catalogues to institutions and communities through- 
out the state, and by developing mechanisms for delivering the library resources 
to those who need them. 

The Commission recommends several steps to improve and expand coopera-- 
tion and coordination in post-secondary education. After an extensive examination 
of post-secondary needs in Regions Nine and Ten, the Commission concluded that 
the most appropriate mechanism for addressing the needs of Rochester residents 
was to establish a consortium involving the cooperative efforts of the existing institu- 
tions in kegions Nine and Ten. Pointing to the improved cooperation that exists 
- amoLig junior colleges and area vocational-technical institutes, yet cognizant of 
enrollment trends and the availability of unused capacity at other public post- 
secondary institutions, the Commission recommends that in small communitieii . 
that contain both an area vocational-technical institute and a junior college, 
the institutions should investigate the possibilities of merger in an effort to 
increase efficiency and reduce the long range costs of post-secondary education 
for those communities and for the state. In addition, the Commission recommends 
that plans for the expansion of the area vocational-technical institutes be reviewed 
by the Commission before proceeding with any construction at existing area 
vocational-technical institutes. 

Because the program offerings of any post-secondary institution in Minnesota 
impacts on the offerings of other institutions, the programs offered by private 
institutions affect the need for programs that might be offered in public institutions. 
Recognizing the complex and diverse systems of post-secondary education in 
Minnesota and cognizant of how the various institutions affect each other, the 
Commission recommends that its coordination and program review responsibility 
be excluded to include all private institutions in order to improve the planning 
process. Finally, the Commission recommends that regional advisory councils 
be established in the state to identify regional needs, to advise iristitutions and the 
; Commission in regard to those needs, and to serve as a catalyst for an awareness 
of the potential services that post-secondary educational institutions can provide 
their respective regions. ' 

One of the most critical processes affecting post-seconda education is that 
related to the budgetary and appropriations process. Ultimately, it affects the 
determination of priorities for the state and the post-secondary educational pro- 
grams that are offered by the state. At present, each of the, public systems of post- 
secondary education uses their own budgetary process which leads to confusion and 
unnecessary complexity in the appropriations process. Recognizing this as a serious 
problem, the Commission recommends iseveral steips to iniprove it.' Uniform meth- : 
ods for determining linstructional cost along with standard data elements for 
evaluating facility use are recommended for adoption by each of the public 
post-secondary educational systems; In addition, the Commission recommends 
that immediate efforts be initiated to develop a program-oriented budgetary system 
that will provide comparable data about institutional - pirogram offerings and 
budgetary needs to the Governor and the Legislature. This would reduce the con- 
fusion and minimize the complexity that presently exists in the appropriations 
■ ■process, v;;^ Z'-^] 

The recommendations outlined above are discussed in much greater detail in 
the body of the Report. In addition, many other recommendations are included 
which, although not discussed above, are addressed to important problems in 
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post-secondary education. The above discussion did, however, indicate the critical 
task before us» The priorities are clear; better planning through expanded cooper- 
ation and coordination and improved budgeting; more efficient use of our present 
resources; and the improvement of access to post-secondary education are the 
critical thrusts necessary. 

Meeting Minnesota's post-secondary education needs in the years ahead will 
be a challenging endeavor. Rising costs coupled with the need to preserve, imd 
improve post-secondary education through , the strengthening and appropriate 
modification of existing programs and the development of new approaches which 
reflect emerging needs and changing conditi ms will require a substantial increase 
in the state's it' vestment in po^^^s^cdli#ary edu iisgp^nl providej^c^ 

the citizen:: ^jotu as cj^tlined in the beginning of this 

tinned and expanded. All of the citizens share in the benefits provided by the 
state's post-secondary education institutions and each of the citizens has a common 
stake in helping them to adapt to the changing conditions. We must begin today 
to prepare for the future. Only in this manner can we assure the continued provi- 
sion of the post-secondary educational opportunities required by the citfeens of 
Minnesota. 
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PART ONE : FINANCING POST-SEGONDARY 
EDUCATION IN MINNESOTA 



I. PROMOTING ACCESS TO 
POST-SECONDARY EDVC \TION 

"'r i rviewing tuition for public {>dSt*-sect)adary education as requested by the 
l9 / i Legislature, the Commission early recognized that tuition charges were but 
one of the costs of attending post-secondary education. In addition :to tuition, the 
student is faced with many other charges, including room aiissi&oard, the. cost of 
books, fees, clothing, ; transportation, and the many other e^jneaises he faces in 
living from day to day. This, coupled with the fact that the ^^j^fciat whileihe is in 
college is not generally earning the income he would be if he ^i|3JTe not in college, 
indicated that tuition is a relatively small proportion of the -toPtiih cost of attending 
post-secondary education. 

It was also recognized that tuition policy was part of the much Ibroader issue of 
how to finance public post-secondary education. It was not simgly d question of the 
relative costs of post-secondary education to be paid by the ssudem and the state. 
The problem was more clearly understood when it was realisEd sfliat the state is 
making a substantial investment in post-secondar;/ edacatioii by providing 
resources directly to students and directly to institutions. The asasoSial question the 
Commission faced, then, was how to. allocate diese two formp^rff investment in a 
manner that would more effectively enable: pcsL-secondary edimition to meet the 
needs of the citizens of the state: 

The Commission has considered a variety of proposals in ^Js review of tuition 
policy for public post-secondary institutions. They included: 

The continuation of present policy; 

No tuition for the first two years of post-secondary educati«;; 

Tution waivers based on the ability of the student andl& family to pay for 
post-secondary education; 

Tuition charges based on the full-cost of instruction with s^aiftnt grants provided 
to those students with financial need; 

and several other proposals. Many of these proposals, or v^^tions of them, are 
being considered or are in the process of implementation in olii^ 

For each proposal the Commission was faced with the fd^lfewing questions: 

1. To what extent and in what manner would the tuitioi^ ,|?olicy affect student 
behavior as it relates to matriculation to post-second^^^ education; 

2. To what extent would the tuition policy promote eqiUfl financial access to 
post-secondary education; 

3. To what extent would the tuition policy provide a sc^^pjifi financial base for 
public post-secondary institutions; , 

4. To what extent would the tuition policy be respon^ei to the competing 
demands for public revenue; 

5. To what extent would the tuition policy reflect ihe cost of obtaining an 
education — the cost to the. state and the cost to the^^ j^ 

6. To what extent would the tuition f)Olicy serve the rieed$ ot the state, the 
institutions, and the student; 

The deliberations were further complicaafed by the fact that ■enrollment at the 
state collegiate institutions declined over t&e last two years, with the result that ttexe 
are now approximately 5,200 vacancies among these institutions wKeiL compared 



to their peak enrollments. In addition, although approximately 75 percent of high 
school graduates continued their education this fall, over 17,000 students did not. 
Furthermore^ even though the greatest proportional ^enrollment of students from 
faradlies with income under $9,000 is . at the area vocational-techmcal institutes, 
the greatest number of students from the same income strata is enrolled in the 
state colleges, and over two and a half times as many students from tliese income 
strata are enrolled in the state collegiate institutions than are enrolled at the area 
vocational-technical institutes. 

A basic question relevant to the issue of the tuition policy is for what reason 
should income ixom tuition equal anything less than the total cost of providing post- 
secondary education. In other words, why does the state use tax dollars to pay 
part of the cost of providing post-secondary education rather than simply relying 
on the student to cover such costs through payment of tuition in an amount equal 
to instructional costs? Clearly, the answer is that post-secondary education is of 
sufficient importance to the state and its residents to justify lowering the effective 
cost to the student in order to permit larger numbers of Minnesota residents to 
continue education beyond the high school without undue financial hardship. 

It is equally relevant to question why any tuition is assessed to students. In 
other words, if post-secondary education is sufficiently important to justify payment 
of part of the costs of instruction from tax dollars, why should not all of the costs 
of instruction be paid by the taxpayer rather than by the, student? The answer 
clearly is that the amount of tax dollars available for providing state services is 
limited and many students can afford to pay part of the costs of instruction 
through tuition. . 

It follows then that by subsidizing post-secondary education the state is seeking 
to make such education realistically available: to a larger number of Minnesota 
residents than the number who could benefit from post-secondary education if 
the student were required to pay tuition equal to the full cost of instruction. Sim- 
ilarly, the state cannot justify paying the total cost , of instruction from tax dollars 
in view of the fact that the needs and desires for state services exceed available tax 
'dollars.:'- 

Given the objective of making post-secondary education financially accessible 
to as many Minnesota resideiits as possible and the condition of limited tax dollars 
with which to subsidize post-secondary education, the relevant question becomes in 
what manner should the state distribute its investment of post-secondary education 
to achieve the goal of providing financial access to post-secondary education for as 
many Minnesota residents as possible? 

In the past, most of the state's investment in post-secondary education has been 
allocated to institutions in order to subsidize a significant portion of instructional 
costs and hence to keep tuitioiii relatively low^Indeed5 iit was not until 1967 that 
the State Legislature began to distribute part of the state's investment in post- 
secondary education direcdy to students in the form of state student aids rather 
than to institutions. 

At first glance , it might appear that subsidizing insti tuti ons with a view to 
keeping tuition low might represent an effective approach for making post- 
secondary education financially accessible to all Minnesota residents. Acdon 
of the 1967 Legislature establishing a state scholarship prograni recognized the 
fact that many students cannot continue education beyond high school without 
undue financial hardship eyen when tuition is low, since tuition represents only a 
small part of total costs which the student incurs. 

By maintaining low rates of tuition without additional forms of student subsidies 
in substantial amounts, the state, in effect, is providing greater assistance than: is 
necessary to permit some students to continue education beyond high school, 
but providing less assistance than is necessary for low-income students to pursue: 



post-secondary education. In other words, the udent who could and would pay 
larger amounts of tuition is not requested to do so, and the student who does not 
have sufficient resources to meet the non-tuition costs of attending post-secondary 
education is granted less assistance than necessary for meeting the objective of 
making post -secondary education financially accessible to as many Minnesota 
recidents as possible. Accordingly, the present policy of distributing most of the 
state's investment in post-secondary education to institutions and very little 
directly to students represents an inefficient and costly means of attempting to 
achieve the objective of making post-secondary educa'^'on financially accessible to 
as many Minnesota residents, as possible. 

If sufficient resources were available, the Commission would favor a program 
of free tuition in all public post-secondary institutions with a large enough invest- 
ment in student financial aids to assist every Minnesota resident for whom the 
non-tuitidn costs of attending post-secondary education represents a hardship. 
Since, sufficient resources for financing such a program would not appear to be 
reaUsticaUy available, the Commission believes that the funds available for post- 
secondary education should be distributed in a mariner which will contribute 
to achieving the objective described above as efficiently as possible. Accordingly, 
the ConmiissioTi recommends that the 1973 I^^ bring about a modest 

redistribution of the investment in post-secondary education by providing a sub- 
stantial incriease in the amount allocated directly to /students with a corresponding 
decrease in the amount distributed directly to institutions. The effect of such a 
redistribution will be to increase tuition slightly permitting those students who can 
pay higher costs to do so and increasing the amount invested in the student aids 
significantly to provide greater financial accessibility for those students for whom 
meeting the costs of post-secondary education is a serious hardship. 

- The emphasis in; the proposed tuition policy, therefore, is to provide additional 
resources to those students who cannot now -afford to attend post-secondary educa- 
tion while providing the necessary resources for the effective financing of post- 
secondary education institutions in the state. The recomniendation is not based 
on a determination of the subsidy provided to specific students (e.g., junior college 
students vis-a-vis Ph.D. students) ; nor is it based on the relative subsidy provided 
to the students from different income strata. Rather, it is based on a recognition 
that the majority of students can pay more than they are now asked to pay and 
that many students are not now attending post-secondary education because they 
cannot afford it. 

When the Comxnission examined the subsidy provided the students in institu- 
tions of post-secondary education, however, ■ it was faced with a perplexing 
problem. On the one hand, the students at junior colleges are asked to pay 
tuition if they are not enrolled in a vocational program. On the other Hand, students 
at area vocational-technical institutes are not required to pay tuition. While it is 
recognized that students enrolled in vocational programs either at the juni 
colleges or at the area vocational-technical institutes are not required to pay 
tuition, it is not clear whether this policy derives from a substantive educational 
objective or whether it is a policy that attempts to maintain a disparity in tuition 
policy between the- two systems. Based on the 

tuition pk)licy for junior colleges and area vocational-technical institutes and 
based on a determination that free tuition for the first two years of post-secondary 
education was not viable in the present fiscal climate, the Commission concluded 
that free tuition at the area vocational-technical institutes was no longer appropriate. 

Acsomewhat different problem confronted the Conrimission whenatrexaniiined the 
tuitiomcharges at senior institutions. The tuition charged students atl:the lower divi- 
sion was a much higher percentage of the cost of instniction than wasritbe tuition 
charged students in the upper division, in professional programs, and particularly 
in graduate programs. In spite of the fact that tuition charges vary by ievel and 



program, at the University,^ the sarne generalization obtains. The Commission felt 
that this policy tends to inhibit access by requiring lower division students to pay 
a disproportionate amount of instructional costs. Although the Commission does 
not anticipate that this policy can be changed immediately, it felt that certain 
immediate steps can be taken to correct the problem and that gradually tuition, as 
a percent of instructional costs, should be equalized for each level of the senior 
institutions. 

In reviewing the tuition policy for public post-secondary institutions in Minne- 
sota, the Commission arrived at the following conclusions ; 

1. A primary objective of the state's program of investing in post-secondary 
education should be to permit as many Minnesota residents as possible to 
attend an institution appropriate to his needs and interests without undue 
financial hardship. 

2. WMle providing post-secondary education at low rates of tuition is an 
effective means to provide access to post-secondary education for those 

: students who can pay the non-tuition costs of pursuing post-secondary edu- 
cation without undue hardship, providing educational opportunities at low 
tuition rates does not address the problem of lower income students who 
need assistance in meeting the non-tuition costs of post-secondary education. 

3. In order to facilitate achievement of the objective more efficiently, the state 
should substantially iiicrease the proportion of its post-secondary invest- 
ment wrJeh is distributed directly to students. 

4. If providing the substantial increase in funds distributed directly to 
students through student aid programs cannot be accomplished by increas- 
ing the total investment in pKDst-secondary education, the relative amount 
distributed to institutions should be reduced and redistributed to students, 

5. In order that every Minnesota resident will have a realistic, opportunity 
to pursue the type of post-secondary program appropriate to his needs, 
interests and qualifications, all forms of post-secondary education should 
be made financially accessible to students from all socio-economic groups 
in'order that each student can select the type of proigram to enter on the 
basis of the nature of the program and not on the price charged for the 
"program..- , 

6. The current practice of making vocational education available without tui- 
tion while other forms of post-secondary education require tuition is dis- 
criminatory in that it implies that all forms of post-secondary education 
should be made available to students from higher income families while 
only . vocational programs need be available to students ; from lower 
income families. 

7. If limited financial resources require that the effective costs of post-second- 
ary education (tuition plus other costs minus student aids) cannot be kept 
low for all students, the differential subsidy should be based on the ability 
of the student to pay rather than on the tj^ of institution or program which 
the student enters. 

8. The current practice of charging tuition for students of age 21 and over and 
not charging tuition for students under age 21 in area vocational-technical 

i institutes is dysfunctional; charging higher tuition for a student of age 21 
than for a student of age 20 serves no useful educational or social purpose. 

9. The relationship of tuition charges to instructional costs for lower division 
students at the senior institutions tends to inhibit access by requiring these 

^The state colleges were unable to provide cost information by level of instruction. Their tuition . 
charge is equal for all levels, how^ever, and assuming that their instructional costs increase 
for each level, it is inferred that lower division students at the state colleges also are paying 
a disproportionate cost of instruction. 



students to pay a disproportionate share of the total instructional costs of 
the institutions. 

10. Tuition policy as one of the complex of issues that affect the finance of 
post-secondary educational institutions should be continually reviewed by 
the Commission to determine if it is enhancing the accomplishment of 
post-secondary educational goals. 

In keeping with the above conclusions, the Commission submits the following 
recommendations : 

7. In order to promote equal financial access to post-secondary institutions 
by making resources available to students who cannot now attend y the Com- 
mission recommends that the State Scholarship and Grant Programs be 
increased irom $7,330,000 during the 197J-73 blennium to $22,650,000 
for the 1973-75 biennium. As a resuU oj the cumulative affects of commit- 
ment for continuing awards y thvi represents a net increase in the request 
for student aid oj approximately $8,000,000 for the biennium. 

2. In recognition of the fiscal constraints faced by the state and its taxpayers, 
but cognizant of the need for continued support of public pbst-secondary 
education, the Commission rei pmmends that the policy of the state on 
tuition rates in public institutions be that income from tuition be a minimum 
of 30 percent of instructional costs (as represented by direct and indirect 
expenditures for instruction and departmental research ),i at the University, 
state colleges, and for non-vocational programs at the junior colleges. The 
Commission further recommends that each student at area vocational-tech- 
nical institutes and in vocational progranis in the junior c 

a reasonable and justified proportionate share of the instructional c^^^^ 
cordingly, the Commission requests that the State Board for Vocational 
Education, in consultation with representatives of each institute, assess their 
instructional costs among area yocaiional-tec institutes and report to 

the Higher Education Coordiriatihg^^C^ on a 

plan to implement the above recommendation: After ^^c^^ this 
proposal^ the Higher Education Coordin^ 
the Legislature on a plan for area vocational-technical insti 

3. R^ecognizing that the proposed tuition policy will ^ for stu- 
dents who are currently enrolled in post-secondary education and who 
are not eligible to apply for state aid, the C 

$4,000,000 be appropriated, dunng this^^^^ distributed 
to students at public post-secondary institutions who req^^^^ to 
offset the tuition increase iri order to continue their education. 

4. As an additional impetus to equal access to post-secondary education, the 
Commission recommends that immediate studies ^ b 

colleges and the University to establish tuition charges for lower division^ 
upper division, graduate, and professional students that will result in tuition 
charges, as a percent of instructional costs, to be more in balance fo 
of these levels. It is recommended thai the State College System and the 
University should study this tuition level policy and report to the Higheir 
Education Coordinating Commission by Janiiary, 1974 in regard to the 
plans and problems in the future implementation of the policy. 

J. In order to determine the extent to which this policy erihances or inhibits 
equal access to post-secondary education and the extent to which it con- 
tributes to the effective financing of Minnesota post-secondary education, 
it is recommended that the Higher Education Coordinating Commission 
continue to review the recommended tuition policy. 

In summary, the review of present; tuition policy led the Commission to a 
broader consideration of the financing of public post-secondary education in Min- 



nesota. The primary objective of the Commission's recommendations was to pro- 
mote equal financial access to post-secondary education while providing a sound 
basis for financing institutions. Thus, rather than recommending dramatic changes 
in the policy, the Commission chose to recommend a rninor modification which 
through continued review and revision as ajppropriate, will enable the state to 
gradually approach its goal of providing post-secondary educaiion to all who 
desire to attend. Specifically, the Commission recommended a small reallocation of 
the state investmerit in post-secondary education that would result in a substantial 
increase in subsidy provided directly to students, thereby making post-secondary 
education accessible to those who cannot now afford it. Realizing, however, 
that tuition policy is a complex issue tJ-iat botii aflEects and is effected by a 
variety of circumstances, the Gommission recommends the continued review of 
tuition poUcy to determine the extent to which it is contributing to the realization 
of state post-secondary educational goals. 

The following resolution was adopted by the Minnesota Higher: Education 
Coordinating Commission on January 11, 1973: 

The Commissip^^^ the policy of the state ivith respect 

to area vac at iohal- technical institu^^ junior 
colleges be that income from tuition be expected to equal 10 percent of in- 
structional costs and that projected income based on this policy be con- ^ 
sidered by the Legislature in making appropriations. 

In passing this motion, members of the Commission agreed that (1 ) the state 
board responsible for the institutions ciffected by the recommendation should be 
allowed to develop a plan and establisi'i f^>e tuition rates to fulfill the policy and 
(2) income from tuition should serve to reduce the amount of state appropriation 
rather than the corhmunity contribution in the case of area vocational-technical 
institutes. 



IL MEETING THE FINANCIAL NEED OF 
MINNESOTA STUDENTS 



Each new generation enters a society more technologically advanced and more 
socially and economically complex. Manpower, the supply of human talents and 
skills, must be trained to meet ever changing needs. Tlie role of and need for post- 
secondary education in the future will assume new dimensions of importance. The 
productivity of the people, individually and collectively/ will depend largely upon 
the type and extent of their educational training. Therefore, the Commission re- 
afiBrms its conviction that the state must adhere to the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity and must pursue the policy of meeting the post-secondary education needs 
of an increasingly larger proportion of Minnesota residents. 

Equality of opportunity for post-secondary education is desirable for more 
fundamental reasons than its contribution to economic growth, but its importance, 
to the state's economy should not be minimized. Incentive and opportunity are 
two keys to growth. Unnecessary and unwarranted situations of foreclosed oppor- 
tunities retard growth. Only when each individual in our society has the opportunity 
to develop his potential fully and has the opportunity to utilize his talents and 
skills to the utmost can we achieve maximum output from available human and 
non-human resources. 

Recognition of the democratic principle of human rights led to recognition that 
the policy of equal opportunity for post-secondary education is just good economic 
sense for a free and competitive society. "No task before our nation," said Presi- 
dent Kennedy, "is more important than expanding and improving the educational 
opportunities of all our people. The concept that every American deserves the 
opportunity to attain the highest level of education of which he is capable is . . . 
a traditional ideal of democracy."^ 

Aspirations and potential for higher education are present at all income levels. 
Yet today, and more than we like to admit, economic status and social privilege 
control the door to post-secondary educational opportunity. How, then, can we 
move toward a more open-door policy of encouraging students with ability, re- 
gardless of socio-economic status, to develop their talents and potential skills to 
fuU capacity? 

The Commission agrees with the precepts that "early identification of compe- 
tent students" and "then motivating them with counseling that will icsult in in- 
creased motivation for continued education"^ are essential ingredient:; of a sound 
educational program. But, further, the Commission submits that ( 1 ) increasing the 
supportive resources for financial aids and (2) utilizing the most equitable method 
of distributing such resources to those demonstrating the need for are the 

vectors proven to be the most effective in lowering, or removing entirely, the eco- 
nomic barrier to post-secondary education. 

Despite the diversity and level of support of student financial aids, they are yet 
inadequate to fulfill the objective of offering to those academically qualified but 
.financially handicapped realistic opportunity for post-secondary education. Rising 
costs have priced many of our able young men and women out of the education 
marketplace. But it is a differentiated mark^^tplace; some who are priced out of 
the high'cost educational institutions may seek training in the low-cost ones; others, 
with little or ho resources, are priced out of the educational marketplace entirely. 
I Such under utilization of human resources greatly affects the productivity of our 
state*s citizens. 

: ^President John F. Kennedy's message to the United States Congress, Febmary 6, 1962. 
®Ralph F. Berdie. "Assumptions Underlying Scholarship Proposals/' College and University 
O all 1958): 86-87. 
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Scholarships and Grants 

By establishing state scholarships in 1967 and state grants-in-aid iu 1969, the 
Legislature recognized the importance of making post-secondary education more 
accessible to the financially disadvantaged. Increased support of these student aid 
pro-ams by the 1971 Legislature expressed its conviction that the state must con- 
tinue to pursue the policy of improving accessibility to post-secondary education. 
These first steps toward providing equality of opportunity for post-secondary edu- 
cation are highly significant. But much more needs to be done if Minnesota is to 
achieve the objective of post-secondary education for all who can benefit. Combined 
appropriations for scholarships and grants-in-aid for Fiscal Year 1973 prr>vided 
partial financial assistance to only six percent of 1972 graduates of Minnesota 
secondary schools. 
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COMPARISON OF MIMNSSOTA HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, ENTER- 
ING FRESHMEN IN MINNESOTA EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND RECIPIENTS OF STATE SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
STATE GRANTS-IN-AID 
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Currently, 23 states support need-based student financial aid programs for 
undergraduate residents of the state to attend either public or non-public institu- 
tions of post-secondary education. Table I shows how these states rank in terms 
of per capita support of need-based student aid programs. For the biennium 1971- 
73, Minnesota's state scholarship and grant-in-aid programs were supported at an 
aimual average cost of $,97 per capita, 13th in rank among states providing similar 
student aid programs. Although the average per capita appropriation for student 
aids in 10 states was below that of Minnesota^ it should be observed that Minne- 
sota's average annual support was less Shan Qim4M^ the mean per capita appro- 
priation of aU states in the biennium l9^MrS. 

Talleil 

Per Capita Ranking of FinancialiNeed-Based Student Aid Funds in 
' Existing State Prograns^ 4971-73^ 

Ratio of Average 
Total Annual Dollars to 



Rank 


State 


AppropriatioB 


1970 Population 


1 


Vsrmont 






2 


Pennsylvania 


117,958,000 


5.01 


3 


New York 


151,600,000 


4.17 


4 


Illinois 


90,800,000 


4.09 


5 


New Jersey 


46,558,488 


3.21 


6 


Rhode Island 


3,609,940 


1.90 


7 


Indiana 


16,188,164 


1.56 


8 


Michigan 


26,891,360 


1.52 


9 


Iowa 


8,525,000 


1,51 


10 


Ohio 


31,000,000 


1.46 


11 


Massachusetts 


16,000,000 


1.41 


12 


California 


46,884,409 


1.18 


13 


Minnesota 


7,330,000 


.97 


14 


Wisconsin 


8,086,500 


.92 


15 


Maryland 


6,270,600 


.80 


16 


Connecticut 


3,022,745 


.50 


17 


Oregon 


2,000,000 


.48 


18 


Washington 


3,120,147 


.18 


19 


Kansas 


1,289,633 


.29 


20 


West Virginia 


725,000 


.20 


21 


Texas 


4,000,000 


.21 


22 


Tennessee 


1,200,000 


.16a 


23 


Florida 


1,460,000 


.11 




Total 


$599,420,315 


2.00b 



•Based on one year (1972-73) appropriation. 

"^Based on total population for 23 states with comprehensive programs. This represents 73.5% 
of total U.S. Population, 1970. 

-•Adopted from Joseph D. Boyd, 2972-73 Comprehensive State Scholarship/Grant Programs 
(Decrfield, IlUnois: IDinois Stafv^ Scholarship Program, 1972),^ 

The distribution of initial fc:tate scholarships and gr^^ 
students in Minnesota post-seccvndary institutions is shown in Appendix F. 

To make post-secondary education financially available to a greater number of 
MmnesotaTesidents will require substantially larger appropriations for both scholar- 
ships and grants-in-aid. 

The Commission recommends that the 1973 Legislature continue its 
effort toward the goal of assuring that post'Secondc^^ 
financially available to aU qualified residents by appropriating 

$9 j 75,000 jor the State Scholarship and State Grant-in-Aid Programs for i 
Fiscal Year 1974 and $13A75fi00 for Fiscal Year 1975: 

ERIC ■ : : . .„ ; 



The Commission's estimate of the need for non-family support of Minnesota 
residents in post-secondary educational institutions in Minnesota was derived 
through a careful analysis of (a) current enrollments in systems of post-secondary 
education in Minnesota, (b) the distribution of family income of students within 
systems, (c) a family's ability to pay towards educational expenses from a given 
inm!me and (d) current price tags on post-secondary education by system. The 
basis for.and the computation of this projected need is presented in Appendix D. 

From Table V of Appendix D, it is estimated that Minnesota resid(2nts who 
enter Minnesota educational institutions directly from high school as full-time stu- 
dents expend $70,743,945 their first year for tuition, fees, books and maintenance. 
Of this amount, students and their parents or guardians are able to pay $47,633,410 
(67% ) from current income. They must look to other resources to provide the 
balance needed to meet educational costs — $33,1 10,535 (33% ). 

Present policy, enacted ^:f the 1971 Legislature, prescribes that a state scholar- 
ship or state grant-in-aid shall not exceed one-half of the applicant's demonstrated 
need. Full funding for first-year scholarships and grants by this formula would 
require a minimal appropriation of $16,000,000 for new or first year awards. Al-- 
though the Commission affirms its belief "that the state should provide sufficient 
funds to meet at least one-third of the demonstrated need for financial assistance 
of the members of each of the state's high school graduating class who seek en- 
trance to post-secondary education,"® the Commission recognizes that appropri- 
ations of over $10,000,000 per year to support new scholarships and grants in 
addition to continued support of renewal awards is not a realistic expectation for 
the next biennium. Nevertheless, the Commission affirms its previous endorsement 
of the primary purpose of student aids and recommends that appropriations provide 
for about one-sixth of the demonstrated need of each entering class or $5,000,000 
for new awards for each year of the biennium, 1973-75. 

The Commission proposes that appropriations for new or first-year awards be 
$l,000,bob for State Scholarships and $4,000,000 for State Grants-in-Aid for each 
year of the biennium, 1973-75. Distribution of the proposed appropriation would 
be as presented in Table 2. 

Table 2 

Fiscal Year 1974 Fiscal Year 1975 - 





New 


Renewal 


Total 


New 


Renewal 


Total 




Awards 


Awards 


Awards 


Awards 


Awards 


Awards 


Scholarships . 


$1,000,000 


$2,175,000 


$3,175,000 


$1,000,000 


i $2,875,000 


$ 3,875,000 


Grants-in-Aid. 


$4,000,000 


$2,000,000 


$6,000,000 


$4,000,000 


$5,600,000 


$ 9,6GO,000 


Totals . . 


$5,000,000 


■ $4,175,000 


$9,175,000 


$5,000,000 


$8,475,000 


$13,475,000 



The 1971 Legislature approved the Commission's recommendations that (a) 
the amount of a state scholarship or grant-in-aid should not exceed one-half of a 
student*s demonstrated need for non-family support and (b) to increase the maxi- 
mum of an annual award to any one student from $800 to $1,000. The former 
action provided a. more equitable relationship between a student's need and his 
award; the latter action recognized the increased cost of post-secondary education 
and made it possible to provide assistance equal to one-half of a student's need at 
any public institution of post-secondary education in Minnesota. 

The Commission recognizes that the cost of post-secondary education has risen 
during the current biennium and that it is expected to rise during the next biennium. 
Moreover, the Comrriission's recommendations pertinent to tuition policy will result 
in increased tuition charges at all publicly supp^orted post-secondary institutions. 
With the increase in tuition and other costs of post-sescoridary education during the 
next biennium, the present $1,000 maximum for an award will not provide one-half 
of the demonstrated need of some students at the University of Minnesota. 

^Meeting th e Challenge: R ecom m endatlons for State A ction in Meet ing Min n esota's Needs 
for Post Secondary £t/wc<3n*o/2 (St. PauU Minnesota: Minnesota Higher Education Coordi- 
nating Commission, January, 1971), p. 11. 



In recognition of increased costs in both public and private post- secondary insti- 
tutions and to ensure that a state scholarship or grant-in-aid can meet one-half of 
a student's demonstrated need for non-family support in a public post-second;ary 
institution, 

the Commission recommends that the maximum anmial amount of a state 
scholarship or state grant-in-aid be increased from $1,000 to $1,200. 

Loans 

The continuing rise in costs of post-secondary education heightens the barrier 
to the educational goals of ever increasing numbers of Minnesota students. While 
a relatively large segment of our adult population continues to be unemployed, the 
.opportunity for part-time employment for those students who must depend largely 
on ithis: resource to meet their educational expenses is substantially reduced. In- 
creasingly, students have been forced ito pay a greater share of the cost of post- 
secondary education from future income, rather than current resources, through 
loans. 

When families are unable to pay:ithe increasing costs of education from current 
income:and liquidation of assets, even at great sacrifice, it is. the student who must 
assume these costs with borrowed funds. During Fiscal Year 1972, 31,711 Minne- 
sota residents borrowed $33,888,634 to finance the costs of post-secondary educa- 
tion under terms of the Federally Insured Student Loan Program. The amount 
borrowed by students and their families from other sources is estimated to be in 
excess of $10,000,000 in Fiscal Year 1972. 

To assess the need for additional student loan resources in Minnesota, the 
Minnesota .Higher Education Coordinating Commission contracted with Cresap, 
McCormick and Paget, nationally recognized fiscal consultants, to study the Fed- 
erally Insured Student Loan Program in the state of Minnesota. The findings of 
this study were essentially that at present the program is serving Minnesota residents 
very well. This study indic£ites that less than two percent of the students who applied 
for these loans were rejected by lending institutions. Therefore, the conclusion is 
that the program is very effective under present conditions. 

One disturbing factor is prominent in the consultant's report. All assumptions 
concerning the projected abilitjf of the Federally Insured Student Loan Program to 
meet student's needs are predicated upon no significant change in the money mar- 
ket . Any .change in the prime interest rate and/or^ relative liquidity of financial 
institutions may exhibit adverse effects on this program. Upward movement of the 
prime interest rate tends to make student loans less attractive to lending institutions, 
even considering the market adjustment bonus, anid may siphon off available student 
loan funds into more fiscally attractive areas. Declining liquidity ratios may force 
reductions in student loans, as financial institutions may feel that priority must be 
assigned to their traditional customers at the expense of student loans. This pos- 
sibility cannot be ignored, because the major portion of loan volume is concentrated 
in relatively few banks and savings and loan associations. One lender alone pro- 
vided 25 percent of the total student loan funds under the Fed^^rally Insured Student 
: Loan Program during the academic year 1971-72. Changes in the money market 
which would lead this and other lenders to significantly reduce their participation 
in the Federally Insured Student Loan Program would le;ave a large number of 
student borrowers without funds. Should this occur, it is doubtful that other/ lenders, 
faced with similar conditions, would increase their participation in the Federally 
Insured Student Loan Program. 

In summation, the Commission concluded that as conditions stand in the fall 
of 1972, the Federally InsurediStudent Loan Program is effectively meeting the 
needs iof Minnesota residents iwho: require these funds. A major change in the money 
market, is apt to upset this raiher delicate balance and these conditions should be 
monitored so that necessary adjustments can be made. 
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IIL TOWARD MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF RESOURCES 

Throughout the deliberations on tuition policy, the Commission has been 
troubled by two conflicting concerns: (1) if a larger share of the responsibility 
for meeting the rising costs of post^secondary education is placed on the state, the 
apparent problem of generating more tax revenue to support state services be- 
comes intensified, but (2) if a larger share of the responsibility for meeting the 
rising costs of post-secondary education is placed on the students, many prospective 
students may be discouraged from pursuing education beyond the high school and 
an increasing number of Minnesota residents will be denied the opportunity to 
develop their talents through post-secondary education. Neither simply increasing 
tuition in order to avoid increasing tax revenue required to support post-secondary 
. education' nor simply increasing: state support in order to hold tuition constant 
seems an adequate response to the complex problem of meeting the rising costs of 
post-secondary education. Accordingly, the Commission also has addressed at- 
tention to the costs of post-secondary education with a view to assessing the feasi- 
bility of curtailing continuing increases in expenditures for post-secondary educa- 
tion. 

Must the costs of post-secondary education and the amount of funds required 
to support post-secondary education continue to increase? All available evidence 
suggests an affirmative response to this question. There is no hope of holding the 
costs of post-secondary education constant without either seriously limiting the 
access of Minnesota residents to post-secondary educatioa opportunities or sig- 
nificantly impairing the quality of post-secondary education. The reasons for this 
fact are made abundantly clear in the report on the recent national study of the 
costs of post-secondary education by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion.° . 

Can the rate of increase in the costs of post-secondary education be reduced? 
The Carnegie Commission has suggested that the rate of increase in costs can be 
reduced and has proposed several means for accomphshing the reduction. The 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission beheves that the rate of increase in 
Minnesota must be reduced and recommends implementation of the Carnegie pro- 
posals as follows: 

Reducing the Number of Students in Post-Secoudary Education at Any One Time 

The Carnegie Commission suggests that the number of students in post-second- 
ary education institutions at any one time may be reduced by (1 ) accelerating 
programs in order to reduce, the total time required for the average student to 
achieve his post-secondary education objective, and (2) reducing the number of 
reluctant attenders in post-secondary education. The Commission agrees with the 
Carnegie Commission that the amount of time required for students to complete 
most post-secondary education programs can be reduced. Chancellor Mitau, of 
the State College System, recently recognized the fact that too much of the instruc- 
tion at the collegiate level duplicates that which is taught in^high school. In addition, 
some of the course work presently required for completion of programs would 
not appear to be essential to the objective of these programs. On the other hand, 
the Commission does not see any significant change in the numbers of students in 
post-secondary education institutions by efforts to reduce reluctant attenders. 

Accordingly, the Commission recommends that all Minnesota institu- 
tions and systems of postsecondary education undertake immediate efforts 
to reduce the time required for completing post-secondary education pro- 
grams of all types by at least 15 percent and wherever possible by 25 
percent. 

^The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, The More Effective Use of Resources: 
An Imperative for Higher Education il^ev/ York: McGraw Hill Book Company, June. 

■ 1972). ■ ■ ■" ■ •■ 
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Savings in current operating expenditures for post-secondas^/ education from im- 
plementation of this recommendation are estimated to be aj^proximately 10 percent 
per year. 

Ach&ving Better Ufilizatioti of Physical Facilities 

The investment required for physical facilities to increase.ithe capacity of post- 
secondary education institutions can be reduced through achieving more complete 
utilization of existing facilities by increasing the hours and days on which facilities 
are fully utilized and by structuring academic calendars arndrprograms in such a 
way as to achieve the fullest possible utilization of facilities at: all times of the year. 

Accordingly, the Commission recommends that aU ins:titutions and sys- 
tems of post'secondary education make any scheduling adjustments feasible 
for achieving more effective iise of physical facilities and that decision to ex- 
pand the physical facilities of institutions be based on a careful assessment 
of needs including alternative means for effective use of existing facilities. 

Creation of Any New Ph.D Programs 

Most advanced graduate programs require a reasonably high level of financial 
support. Undue proliferation of high cost programs is unnecessarily expensive. 
While establishing some additional advanced graduate programs may be in the 
best interests of the state, the need for additional advanced graduate programs is 
limited and decisions to establish any new advanced graduate programs must be 
based on adequate demonstration of need for the program and careful assessment 
of the cost implications. While these factors are obviously associated with Ph.D 
programs, they also apply to many other advanced graduate programs. Accordingly, 
the Higher Education Coordinating Commission proposes to grant favorable review 
of proposed new instructional programs at the advanced graduate level only under 
very special circumstances during the next biennium, and 

the Commission recommends that (1) institutions proceed with deliberate 
care in deciding to propose new instructional programs at the advanced 
graduate level and (2) the Legislature proceed with appropriate caution An 
appropriating funds to support new programs at the advanced graduate 
■ leveL 

Achieving Minimum EfEecfive Size for Post-Secondary Education Institutions 

By analyzing the relationship of per student costs and size of institution or 
campus enrollment, the Carnegie Commission has demonstrated that institutions 
with less than certain minimum enrollmentstttend to be more costly than larger 
institutions. The Carnegie Commission also found that savings in per student costs 
diminish significantly when institution enrollments continue to grow beyond the 
minimum enrollment required for achieving a favorable cost-benefit ratio. The 
minimum and maximum enrollments for various tjrpes of institutions or campuses 
are recommended by the Carnegie Commission to be as follows: 

Minimum Enrollment Maximum Enrollment 
Type of Institution PTE Headcount PTE Headcount 

Doctoral Granting Institutions^ . . ; . 5,000 5,900 20,000 23,500 

Comprehensive Colleges^ . . . . . . . . 5,000 6,000 10,000 12,000 

Liberal Arts Colleges\ ...... ; . ; .1,000 1,100 2,500 2,700 

Two-Year Institutions^ . .\ 2,000 2^500 5,000 6,200 

^Includes institutions such as Twin Cities campus of University of Minnesota. 
^Includes institutions such ias Minnesota state colleges. 
^Includes institmions such as Morris campus of University of Minnesota. 
^Includes institutions such as Minnesota state junior colleges and area vocational-technical 
institutes. 

Comparison of the size of Minnesota institutions of post-?secondary education with 
the ranges proposed by the Carnegie Commission suggests that while only a few 
Minnesota institutions exceed the upper limit of the recommended enrollment 
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ranges, many Minnesota institutions are well below the bi ,4,Dm of the recom- 
mended ranges. Although achieving the minimum emrollmeant< recommended for 
all institutions represents a desirable development m terms '^?iit per studcent cost- 
quality factors, achieving the recommended institutional sinv ^fo^ all institutions 
may not be appropriate in terms of the need to make pGsit-tS£>eondary education 
opportunities geographically accessible to all Minnesota residemts. 

Previous studies of the Higher Education Coordimting CoHmriission of factors 
associated with college attendance have demonstrated a positive relatfionship be- 
tween proximity of post-secondary education opportunity anci student propensity 
to continue education beyond the high school.^ In other words^ a hieher pes-centage 
of students who reside within commuting distance of post-secondary institutions 
enter post-secondary institutions than the percentage of studenr^ri^So reside outside 
the commuting area of any institutions. 

In the judgment of the Higher Education Coordinating Clornmissiion, the de- 
sirability of extending the benefits of post-secondary education! to all :segments of 
the Minnesota population outweighs the savings which would- l aiKCTue to the state 
by maintaining only those institutions which can meet the recc^^cm^ minimum 
enrollments. Accordingly, the Commission believes that the policy sidelines of 
maintaining some kind of public post-secondary education ibstitution within 35 
miles of every Minnesota community with a population of 5^®00 or more, as rec- 
ommended to the 1969 Legislature,^ is an overriding objective which will require 
maintaining some institutions with enrollments less than the recommended mini- 
mum size. 

On the other hand, economies which can result from institutional size should 
be achieved when doing so does not limit access of Minnesota residents to post- 
secondary education. New institutions should not be allowed to proliferate un- 
necessarily. Existing institutions should achieve the recommemded minimum size 
whenever feasible and the state should continue to support existing institutions of 
less than the recommended minimum size only to the extent that such institutions 
are currently needed and providing ^geographical accessibility or df they are meeting 
other demonstrated needs. 

The Commission recommends that a policy of maintaining only those 
institutions that can achieve sufficient size to provide quality instructional 
programs at the lowest feasible cost guide further state action insofar as this 
policy does not conflict with the goal of providing geographical accessibility 
to all Minnesota residents. The Commission further recommends that the 
policy related to maintaining institutions with enrollments of less than the 
recommended minimum size be continuously reviewed. 

Raising the Student-Faculty Ratio 

The Carnegie Commission suggests that caw//on should be applied when in- 
creasing the student-faculty ratio. .The Carnegie Gommission iurges caution becatise 
(1) the student-faculty ratio rose (the number of students per faculty member 
increased) during the last decade and (2) far too little is known about the impact 
of student-faculty ratio on quality of instruction. Accordingly, the Carnegie Com- 
mission suggests that plans to raise the student-faculty ratio -should be made on a 
case-by-case basis reflecting assessments concerning the inipact of surh changer, 
on a campus-by-campus and department-by-department basis. Since raii-^ng ti.e 
average student-faculty ratio by one would reduce the costs:by about 3/10 of one 
percent per year, raising the student-faculty ratio should be accomplished to the 
fullest extent possible without sacrificing educational quality. 

^Richard C. Hawk et al, "Rates of College Attendance in Minnesota," Higher Edu- 

cation (St, Paul: Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Conimission, March, 1970). ' 
^Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, Proposal for Progress: Guidelines 
for S*nfe PoU^v and Comprehensive Planniiifi of Post-Secondary Education (St. Paul: Minne- 
sota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, January, 1969). 14. 
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Accordingly, the Higher Education Coordinating Commission recom- 
mends that all institutions and systems assess opportunities jor raising the 
student-faculty ratio and that systems and institutions experiment with larger 
student-faculty ratios in some institutions and programs in order to deter^ 
mine the affects of modest increases in student-faculty ratios on t/re quality 
of education. 

Re-examining the Faculty Teaching Load 

The Carnegie Commission has concluded that reductions in faculty workload 
which occurred during the last decade have tended to rectify situations in which 
inordinately heavy workloads prevented even the most able and conscientious 
teacher from achieving desired effectiveness. The Carnegie Commission also has 
concluded that the faculty workload may now be increased slightly in some in- 
stances without impairing effectiveness. In reaching this conclusion, the Carnegie 
Commission recognized that assessments of faculty workload must be based on 
the total effort which must be extended by faculty members and not classroom 
hours alone. Studies have shown that fs^'ulty members often work longer than the 
normal 40 hour week of the Americim work force as a whole. 

Accordingly, the Higher Education Coordinating Commission recom- 
mends that each of the systems and institutions carefully assess each individ- 
ual situation with a view to identifying any opportunities for achieving sav- 
ings through modest increases in faculty workload. 

Improving Management and Budgeting Processes 

The advantages of improved institutional management and more effective util- 
ization of the budget process for guiding decisions and relating expenditures to 
achievement of objectives are obvious. The Higher Edmcation Coordinating Com- 
mission concurs with the Carnegie Commission's assessment that improving cost 
effectiveness in post-secondary education can be facilitated through adequate pro- 
vision for well^trained, middle-management personnel and through budgetary proc- 
esses which generate better information for decision-making and which relate 
expenditures more directly to objectives. 

The Higher Education Coordinating Commission recommends that the 
Legislature stimulate and support efforts to improve the budgeting process 
at the institutional system and state level and that the Legislature and the 
systems make adequate provisions for effective middle-management per- 
sonnel, . 

Creating More Off-Campus Alternatives 

Minnesota already is making significant progress in developing educational pro- 
grams which include a liigh proportion of off-campus experiences, the most notable 
examples being the Minnesota Metropolitan State College and the University of 
Minnesota's "University Without Walls" program. Similar approaches are being 
planned for other institutions. While considerable savings would appear to be 
possible through greater utilization of such concepts as the '*open university" and 
"credit by examination," relatively little is known about the ultimate costs and 
impact of such efforts on educational quality. 

The Higher Education Coordinating Commission recommends that the , 
educational quality and costs of alternaiive off-campus approaches be care- 
jfully evaluated and that such approaches be implemented and continued to 
the extent that quality can be maintained without increasing per student 
costs. 

Establishing Consortia Among Institutions and Merging Some 

While the benefits or previous experiences with consortia appear to be mixed, 
some consortia, such as the Tri-College University in Fargo-Moorhead, offer sig- 
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nificant potential for increasing service without corresponding increases in cost 
through the cooperation of several institutions. Additional discussion and recom- 
mendations on consortia appear in a later section of this report. 

The question of merging institutions is highly sensitive since people associated 
with any institutions regard consideration of merging their institution with another 
institution as a serious threat. System officers express similar concerns as was evi- 
denced by the reaction of Department of Education personnel to recommendations 
of the Region Nine and Ten Study Consultant Panel in favor of merging the 
Rochester Area Vocational-Technical Institute with the Rochester State Junior 
College. The political ramifications of any proposal to merge institutions are 
obvious and the question must be approached with extreme care. Nonetheless, the 
possibility of merging some institutions should not be dismissed simply because 
of the apparent difficulties in such efforts. 

Accordingly, the Higher Education Coordinating Commission recom- 
wends that opportunities for achieving savings and/ or improving the educa- 
tional setting by combining two small institutions into one larger institution 
be realistically assessed and that all institutions explore every feasible oppor- 
tunity for achieving the advantages which may be available through consor- 
tia or other cooperative arrangements. 

Preserving Qualify 

Sacrificing educational quality in order to reduce the cost of post-secondary 
education represents a false savings which will lead to the deterioration of Min- 
nesota's ability to meet post-secondary education needs of its residents effectively. 
Accordingly, the Higher Education Coordinating Commission concurs with the 
Carnegie Commission's assessment that the temptation to achieve short-run savings 
which reduces the long-run effectiveness of post-secondary education should be 
firmly resisted.' 

In accordance with the view, the Commission recommends that the Leg- 
islature not attempt to achieve savings by unwarranted reductions in funds 
for (1) necessary maintenance, (2) library expenditures for new books and 
journals, (3) student aid and (4) salaries, as such reductions in faculty sal- 
aries lead to excessive turnover. 

Facilitating Institutional Cost Effectiveness 

The nature of institutions of post-secondary education institutions and the 
decision-making structure which pervades these institutions creates significant 
difiiculties in developing sensitivity to and placing responsibility for cost effective- 
ness. The Carnegie Commission deliberation of the situation deserves repeating: 

The campus is a peculiar type of institution. It has been run, in its academic 
aspects, quite properly, with a professional mentality toward standards. But 
the academic profession has been one whose members do not directly subject 
their wares to a market test. Other professionals (doctors, lawyers) also have 
a professional mentality, but they are more in touch with the market for their 
services. The faculty, in a great majority of academic institutions, is in control 
of or has strong influence over teaching loads, courses, research projects, class 
sizes, admissions, grades, degrees — - over its own work loads and its own prod- 
ucts. The administration, however, raises the money. The people who spend 
the money do not raise it and the people who raise it have only rjnodest in- 
fluences over how it is spent. This disjunction is a source of profilems. It is 
hard 3lsoth to assess responsibility (to the administration or to the faculty?) 
and toeaffect results (by global actions or by specific controls?) . The campus 
is like:i an independent artisan economy from the point of view of ■ producing 
services but is a collective enterprise in terms cf securing income - — and the- 
chief :3rtisans have tenure. The president has little control over the com- 
ponentiEOUtputs or the totality to which they add up, but he must take the 
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totality and present it for the highest price he can get in a market where there 
is often only one big purchaser — the state. It is not like a corporation with 
hierarchical control over employees nor like a government agency. Compari- 
sons with either are false and can lead to unwise policies. 

Current attempts to solve some problems peculiar to higher education include 
an effort to turn the communal artisan endeavor into a public utility enterprise 
— to determine its prices, specify its output, assign its customers to it by public 
fiat: to impose more and more specific financial formulas controlling income in 
detail; to set work loads and class sizes: to manage the enterprise by remote 
control. There are several things wrong with this: (1) Outputs are difficult 
to specify and quantify. (2) Many services are performed by many different 
people in many different combinations — the diversity of effort is almost in- 
finite. (3) Morale is at the essence of the enterprise and it is founded on self- 
determination of effoit and self-generated goals. (4) The campus can become 
a perfect environment for the *'Good Soldier Schweik'* who follows all the 
rules but cleverly sabotages the whole endeavor. 

The problem is complex. The essence of the solution lies in conditions that (a) 
draw forth the maximum of voluntary effort at a high level of competence and 
(b) achieve effective use of resources. The artisan approach generally satis- 
fies (a). Faculty members do work hard (a few abuses aside) and some of 
their contributions in teaching and research have been superb. This kind of 
performance can neither be controlled in detail nor coerced. It has been a 
productive form of mild anarchy — internal free enterprise. The spirit of the 
enterprise can be killed by driving the public utility approach farther and 
farther into the details of the operation. We support continued faculty re- 
sponsibility for the essentials of academic life." 

Tfxe Higher Education Coordinating Commission agrees with {he 
Carnegie Commission that state policies must be designed to solve the 
problem of effective use of resources in spite of the difficulties suggested 
above and gives its full support and endorseme/it io the following pro- 
posed solution: 

(1) general tests of performance and general formulas for support by the state; 

(2) greater reliance on the market, such as: 

(a) Money received through the hands of the students, as now is the case of 
private colleges and universities — let them conduct the search for lower costs, 
higher quality and greater diversity. 

(b) Auxiliary enterprises placed on a self-supiXDrting basis or i turned over to 
independent enterprises. 

(c) Research funds given out by panels of experts on a project by project basis 
in competition with each other 

(3) greater self-discipline within the academic enterprise, a greater sense of 
responsibility for effective use of resources — much has been left to the con- 
science of the academic community but this conscience now needs better ways 
to inform itself and to assert itself. We believe it is important to preserve the 
essential quality of and thus the essential faculty responsibility for academic 
life. It is also important to realize what different kinds of external pressures 
both can and cannot do — they can guide but they cannot coerce effort. The 
Procrustean bed is not a productive instrument in academic life: and yet we 
have been moving in that direction.^^ 

°The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, The More Effective Use of Resources: An 
Imperative for Higher Education i^&w York: McGr^SiV/ Hill Book Company, June, 1972), 
p 2 1 ■ " ■ ■ 

^"j'bid.'. pp. 22-23. 
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Given the nature of the academic enterprise as described above, achieving the 
self-discipline necessary for adequate attention to cost-effectiveness will require 
specific action. 

In order to aid institutional self-discipline, the Higher Education Co- 
ordinating Commission endorses and recommends the Jollowing Carne- 
gie Commission proposals: 

(1) Improving the budget-making process. We suggest that tho budget assign 

total costs to each endeavor (including rentals for space and equipment 

there is little incentive to save on what are "free" goods); tbat it consolidate 
consideration of capital and operating budgets so that the impavCt of each on 
the other can better be seen and trade-offs can be made, for example, in con- 
sidering year round operations; that it look at the long-term and not just the 
individual year; that it concentrate more on outputs and less ex{:Iusively on in- 
puts, and particularly more on "value added." 

(2) Obtaining better data and making it more widely available within the 
academic community. It is particularly important to have (a) global cost and 
output data among institutions of comparable quality and with comparable 
endeavors and (b) specific cost and output data among departments within 
the same institution. Quality is of the essence in academic life and it is hard 
to measure; but among carefully selected institutions and within the same insti- 
tution it may be assumed to be sufficiently equal so that comparisons can be 
made — it is easier to compare quality than it is to measure it. But even within 
these restricted limits great care must be taken in making comparisons; they 
are a starting point but not the end point of proper consideration. The best 
measure of output is student credit hours — for example, student credit hours 
per $1,000. ''Data pools" can be helpful — like the ACE studies of quality at 
the graduate level. Regional associations also can be helpful in creating them 
and some, in particular the SREB in the South and WICHE in the West, are. 
The U. S. Office of Education has a particular responsibility in regard to cost 
and output data. Consortia,, as among certain private colleges in Pennsylvania, 
can also be helpful in gathering and exchanging data: The information system 
is now very poor in higher education. 

(3) Maximizing flexibility in creation of space and in making commitments 
to people. This assists the process of necessary change. New projects should 
be on a trial basis; faculty members with tenure should be a reasonable pro- 
portion of the total instructional staff; early retirement on a part-time or full- 
time basis should be possible; young; faculty members should be hired with 
regard to their adaptability to future assignments — the young faculty members 
hired in 1972 will retire in the year 2012; certain of the positions vacated 
should be recaptured for central reassignment; and so forth. 

(4) Setting a quota of "liberated" money each year, as suggested above, per- 
haps I to 3 percent. This money, taken from old assignments either on an 
across-the-board or selective basis, can then be used for reform, for new 
projects, for meeting the more volatile career and academic interests of stu- 
dents. Some old activities should be stopped altogether. 

(5 ) Having a competent central staff with adequate authority. 

(6) Creating incentives to save. The state can share savings with the campus 
rather fh^n demand them all and thus make them disappear. The faculty can 
be assured benefits from savings, for example, some proportion might be as- 
signed to salary increases or library purchases; and also the students — for 
example, more money for student aid or lower tuition increases. Faculty and 
students will need to share in some advisoiy role in budget raaking for these 
incentives to be fully effective. 
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The only way to keep faculty salaries ahead of the cost of living, to improve 
the library, to get more money for scholarships, to keep down increases in 
tuition, to get academic reform may be to make other adjustments in resource 
use. Hard choices must be made. Incentives can help both in making them 
and gaining their acceptance. 

(7) Convincing the faculty of the need to be more cost conscious. The severity 
of the new situation is not as yet always fully appreciated. The 1960's were 
an unusual period; not par for the academic course. Salaries cannot keep rising 
so fast on a comparative basis; teaching loads may have to be increased in- 
stead of reduced; facilities and amenities cannot be so significantly improved; 
new Ph.D programs cannot so readily be added.^^ 

Achieving the Proper Role of the State 

Decreasing the rate of increase in the costs of post-secondary education without 
curtailing educational quality must necessarily remain a responsibility of the insti- 
tutions and systems. However, the state can assist institutions and systems with 
such efforts and can take actions which will facilitate accomplishment of the de- 
sired objectives. In setting out to bring about a reduction in the rate of cost in- 
creases, the state must take the necessary care to be certain that its policies and 
actions will facilitate rather than impede institutional efforts to achieve the desired 
results. 

The Higher Education Coordinating Commission commits itself to 
pursuing the actions recommended by the Carnegie Commission jar 
states and coordinating agencies, and recommends that the Legislature, 
the Governor, and other State Agencies follow these recommendations 
which are stated in the Carnegie Commission report as follows: 

The states (and their coordinating councils) base budgets on broad formulas 
that consider quality and quantity of output and costs among comparable insti- 
tutions; provide bonuses for accelerated degree programs; set standards for 
optimum size of each type of campus; share savings with institutions; support 
private institutions to a reasonable extent and in reasonable ways; encourage 
year-round operations if only by looking at year-round utilization rates among 
campuses when deciding where new construction is most justified; provide for 
differentiation of functions among systems and campuses; support the exten- 
sion of the D.A. degree; inaugurate "open" universities on a state or regional 
basis; and look at the general situation and leave the detailed adjustments to 
the campus.^^ 

pp. 23-24. . 
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W- IMPROVING THE BUDGETING AND 
FACILITIES PLANNING PROCESS 
IN PUBLIC POST-SECOND ARY EDUCATION 
. : V IN'MINNES ■ : ; ■ 

In Meeting the Challenge ih^ Commission recognized the need to move toward 
an improved budgeting system for public post-secondary education. Pointing out 
that as higher education becomes more complex, improved bases for developing 
budget requests by the systems and making appropriations to the systems by the 
Legislature are required, the Conrmiission recommended several steps to improve 
the budgeting appropriation process. In another section of this report ("A Period 
of Adjustmen; in the Appropriations Process'*) the Commission has discussed the 
importance of coordinating the accounting and budgeting process of the systems 
to provide comparable information to the Legislature in order to improve decision 
making in the appropriations process. ; 

That this problem is of concern to the Legislature is obvious from the Bill of 
Particulars from the 1971 Legislature which instructed the Commission, in part/ 
to attempt "to develop a uniform method of identifying the applicable cost factors 
for the three systems" in the determination of instructional cost. High priority was 
assigned to this project by the Commission because it recognized the debilitating 
effect that the lack of comparable information was having on the appropriations 
process. The efforts of the Commission were substantially' successful in that it was 
able to develop, with the assistance of representatives of each of the systems, a 
common method for determining instructional cost. The broad principles, as speci- 
fied below, were reviewed and endorsed by the Higher Education Advisory Council. 

The Commission recommends, therefore, that determination oj the cost 
of instruction in all post-secondary education institutio/ts and systems be 
based on computations in accordance with the foUowing guidelines: ^ 

I . The following shall be deleted from cost computation: 

A . Building and Land Costs (Including leases), 

B. All costs reimbursed by special appropriation supplements identified 
as catch-up monies for specific deficiencies. 

IL The following shall be included in cost computation: 

A. All costs reimbursed by special appropriation supplements for new 
or developing institutions^ 

B. All costs reimbursed by special appropriation supplements for spe- 
cific instructional programs. 

C. Equipment costs (investment; 15 year amortization or single year 
write-off), 

D. Library costs (amortized in the year in which the expenditure is 
made). 

E. Direct costs of instruction and departmental research (all instruc- 
tional and departmental research expenditures of the departments, 
colleges, schools, and instructional divisions of the institution). 

F. Indirect costs of instruction and departmental research. To be deter- 
mined in the following manner: 

J. Direct expenditures for sponsored programs are subtracted from 
total sponsored programs' revenue to determine assignable spon- 
sored programs' revenue. 

2. Total expenditures for libraries, physical plant operation and 
maintenance, and other educational and general expenditures 
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(not listed under direct expenditures jor instruction and depart- 
mental research) are added. These are total indirect expendi- 
tures. 

3. Assignable sponsored programs' revenue is subtracted from total 
direct expenditures to derive non-recoverable indirect expendi- 
tures. 

. 4. Non-recoverable indirect expenditures are assigned to expendi- 
tures for instruction and departmental research, public service 
(non-sponsored programs), and auxiliary enterprises in propor- 
tion to their total direct expenditures or by use of other appro- 
priate allocation methods. 

The Teconimended approach for computing instructional cost can and should 
be relFined with the. adoption of specific procedures for implementation of the 
Guidelines. The Commission is confident that the systems will cooperate in this 
endeavor with the result that the method of determining cost of instruction will be 
improved further. In the meantime, use of the Guidelines wiir provide for com- 
puting instructional cost on a comparable basis for all institutions and systems. 

Another important element in the planning and budgeting process is assess- 
ments of the use of facilities. Unfortunately, a variety of procedures have been 
used to measure, evaluate, and plan for the use of facilities in post-secondary 
education. In an effort to develop standard definitions and procedures for Minne- 
sota, the Commission sought to have the data elements developed by the National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NGH of the Western 

Interstate Commission for Higher Education ( WICHE) adapted for use by Minne- 
sota post-secondary institutions. The resuV. of this process was the approval by 
the Higher Education Advisory Council of the Standard Data Elements, Definitions 
and Procedures for Facilities outlined below. 

Accordingly, the Commission recommends that the following Standard 
Data Elements and Definitions for Facilities and the specified procedures 
will be applied by all Minnesota post-secondary institutions and systems: 

]. The use of Standard Date Elements and Definitions in Facilities and 
Space UtiUzation 

The following data elements and definitions relating to facilities and 
space utilization are featured from the Data Element Dictionary: 
Facilities, and from the glossary in Manual Seven of the Higher 
Education Facilities Planning and Management Manuals, technical 
reports of the National Center for Higher Education Management 
Systems at WICHE: ' 



TITLE 
Gross Area 



Net Assignable Area, 
Facility 



Physical Condition 



DESCRIPTION 

The sum of the floor area (square feet) — included within 
the outside facts'^ of exterior walls for all stories, or areas 
which have floor surface. 

The sum of the floor areas (square feet), available for as- 
signment to an occupant, "^"^ except those areas assigned to 
Custodial, Circulation, Mechanical, and Construction 
areas. 

Rating of the physical condition of the facility: 

(a) Satisfactory 

(b) Needs major renovation 

(c) Needs remodeling 

(d) Should be razed 
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♦Disregarding cornices, pilasters, buttresses, etc., which extend beyond the exterior wall face. 
♦♦Including types of spaces functionally usable by an occupant. 
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TITLE 
Functional Suitability 



Room Type 



Actual Stations 

Average Room 
Utilization Rate 
(AvRUR) 



Average Section Size 
(AvSS) 



Average Station 
Occupancy Ratio 
(AvSOR) 



DESCRIPTION 

Rating of the appropriateness of the facility for the as- 
signed activity: 

(a) Satisfactory 

(b) Needs major renovation 

(c) Can accommodate other programs with remodeling 

(d) Hopeless for present or future program 

A code to classify room types: 

(a) Classroom 

(b) Laboratory 

(c) Office 

(d) Study 

(e) Special-use 

(f) General-use 

(g) Supporting 

(h) Medical care 

(i) Residential 
(]) Pro-rate 

(k) Non-assignable 
(I) Un-assignable 

Number of stations at which people may be assigned. 

The average number of hours per week a group of rooms 
is scheduled for use. 

AvRUR — (Scheduled Weekly Room Hours) 
(Number of Rooms) 

AvRUR includes onfy scheduled Weekly Room Hours 
(WRH). As a matter of convehtion. Average Room Util- 
ization Rate (AvRUR) is used with respect to the total 
number of classrooms (or class laboratories) in an institu- 
tion (or for some aggregation of rooms with different Sta-- 
tion Counts or of different types). 

The average number of students in a group of class sec-- 
tions. For the purpose of these manuals , the Average Sec- 
tion Size is derived by dividing the total Weekly Student 
Hours (WSH) taught in a group of rooms by the total 
Weekly Room Hours (WRH). 

A vSS = (Total Weekly Student Hours) 
AvSS 



(Total Weekly Room Hours) 
(WSH) 
(WRH) 



The average proportion of Stations used when a group of 
rooms is scheduled for use. As a matter of convention,. 
Average Station Occupancy Ratio (AvSOR) is used with' 
respect to the total number of classrooms (or class labora- 
tories) in an institution (or for some agffregation of rooms 
with different Station Counts or of different types.) 

AvSOR — (Scheduled Weekly Student Hours per Station) 

(Scheduled Weekly Room Hours per Room} 
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TITLE 

Average Station 
Utilization Rate 
(AvSUR) 



DESCRIPTION 

The average number of hours per week the total number 
of Stations in a group of rooms is scheduled. As a matter 
of convention. Average Station Utilization Rate (AvSUR) 
is used with respect to the total number of classrooms (or 
class laboratories) in an institution (or for some aggrega^ 
tion of rooms with different Station Counts or of different 
types). .:. \ 

A vSUR = (Scheduled Weekly Student Hours) 



also 



(Number of Stations) 



AvSUR ~ (Average Room Utilization Rate) x (Average 
Station Occupancy Ratio) 
= (AvRUR) X (AvSOR) 

2. Continuous Cooperation in Facilities Reporting 

Institutions and systems will continue to cooperate in state-coordi- 
nated efforts to provide facilities informatidn which assures a high 
degree of compatibility in statewide and national reporting. 

3. Yearly Review and Updating of Facilities Files 

A review and update of facilities files, including definitions and 
standard data elements , will be accomplished at least once each year. 

4. Common Coding and Editing Trograms 

Common coding formats and editing programs could be developed 
for facilities data elements, if such coding and editing programs are 
considered useful for institutional, system, and statewide procedures. 

5. 1973-75 Biennial Budget Format and Plant Operation and Mainte- 
\. nance 

A program-type budget for operation and maintenance of buildings 
and grounds will be prepared for inclusion in the 1973-^75 Biennial 
Budget. This presentation will be in addition to the regular object" 
of -expenditure budget. 



ERLC 
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V, A PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT IN THE 
APPROPRIATIONS PROCESS 

The use of fonnulas in state budgeting for higher education^^ may be defined as 
attempts to equitably estimate future fiscal needs of institutions based on certain 
assumptioni, about the relationship of enrollments, numberssof faculty, average 
salary, and other such measurable items to investment payofffih higher education 
that the public desires. Berdahl uses such a definition in his analysis of the state 
appropriations process for higher education and further identifies that formula' 
approaches "are presently used to formulate asking budgets, not spending 
■budgets."'^.; 

This general definition of formulas in the budget process is consistent with the 
Commission's recommendation in: 1970 that a "6 CeU-' formula (defined in Afee^/ng 
the Challenge) bQ used as a base in the future for institutional requests for addi- 
tional teaching positions. However, in studying the "6 cell" formula or any modi- 
fication or altematiye, we should first turn our attention to the underlying assump- 
tion that there are measurable relationships between those items used in the 
formula and the investment interests the public has in higher education. We do 
this because what an institution requests, how it requests it (by formula in this 
case) and how it is spent — are all related, and if the underlying assumptions in 
any part of this process are faulty, weak, or nonapplicable -— the whole process is, 
affected.-'' 

When reviewing the itJea of relationships or assumptions of relationships be- 
tween public investment interests in the "6 cell" facuity/stafiing formula in inter- 
views with institutional budget ofiBcers, legislative staff, and educational researchers/ 
there was general agreement in all cases that there was little empirical evidence 
for a particular choice of faculty to student ratios. Instead, the indicated ratios 
develop over time through the appropriation-negotiation process. Institutional fac- 
tors that combine in this process include: 

1. Various types of educational delivery mechanisms used by individual teach- 
ing units; ' ^ 

2. Variability in mission among and between systems, institutions and depart-- 
ments; . 

3. Enrollment constraints and considerations; and 

4. The market for teaching manpower. 

Legislative factors that are involved in shaping these ratios include: 

1. Funding climate at any given time; 

2. Needs to simplify, if possible, the ever increasing complexity of budget 
evaluations; and 

3. Needs for uniform methods and measures for comparing a variety of diSer- 
ent programs • 

Moreover, since the negotiation process naturally elicits discussions otj^.hcm^:tiy 
evaluate the forthcoming m^ii-riage of institutional plans and piibUc monies,:;i)btfr 
educators and legislators tend to use staffing ratios as proxies for evaluative "input" 
and "output" measures of education. 

Brandl comments that this development grows; out of economists' attempts to 
estimate the behavior of firms. He points out, however, that the economist evaluat- 
ing the behavior of the firm has two advantages over the education evaluator: 

*'(!) Economics provides a theoretical rationale (growing out of a profit maxi- 
mizing hypothesis) for arguing that the relationship which he finds will be eflB.- 

^^Rohcri O* Berdahl, Statewide Coordination of Higher Education (America^n Covncil on 
Education: Washington, D.C., 1971) p. 124* 



cient—thatyt will indicate the low way of achieving any particular level 

of output. Since we domotiJcnow what school administrators are maximinizing, 
cthe economists' 2LppTOQ.ch:€Gan only yield a descrip practice in 

leducation, not necessarily any insight into how to do things better (emphasis 
. .jadded). 

(2) The profit maximization hypothesis simplifies statistical or econometric 
analysis. Whatever school administration are maximinizing— or the American 
;public(s) wants to do—^-it is more complicated than a single measure can 
. . ishow."^*.; 

The reasons behind Brandrs stricdy analytical viewpoint is that we do not have 
large scale, scrupulously controlled, educational experiments whicii might clearly 
identify production like factors and relationships. 

F'orgetting, for the moment, the analysts' pessimism regarding educational 
"formulas," it is worthwhile to point out some of the practical benefits of the 
formula approach to budgeting. The first aspect, as mentioned earlier, is that 
formulas move in the direction of simplification of complex issues. Simplification 
can be good if it clarifies fundamental, invariant relationships without '^throwing 
out the baby with the bath water. 'VThis point, if achievable, is beneficial to both 
sides of the bargaining table. ' :, ' 

A second advantage often claimed by institutional representatives is that 
formulas can provide institutions fiscal flexibility and equitable funding treatment. 
Fiscal flexibility arises if the formulas are used to present a^Ar/Vr^ budgets, not 
spending budgets. An institution granted dollars on the basis of formulas and other 
justifications and theii left approximately free to spend where needed understand- 
ably identifies fiscal flexibility as a benefit of the formula approach. In times of * 
scarce resources, however, asking budgets and spending budgets move closer to- 
gether and the vexing problems related to measuring the educational assumptions 
connected with formulas emerge. 

; Equitable funding treatment of institutions iis noted by Miller as the greatest 
success scored by formulas and cost analysis procedures in the appropriations 
process. He states that this success is especially true if no attempt is made through 
the formula to^i^Hminate existing i^programs.^'^^ equity emerge, 

in part,, from the concern that the reil: conflict legislators face is not the determina- 
tion orv judgement of over-all leveliiiofrsuj^^ to higher education but rather the 
distribiation of funds among st ateniristitutions. Equity develops because formulas 
comp& movement) toward standard; definitions of form elements such as 

Full-'lMne EiquivMeyat Stud that diflferent levels or kinds 

of instruction have ^aifferent^^^^c recommendations to the 

1 97 1 Legiislature regarding impro vingthe process and its recent adoption 

of guMiSmes for uriHorm costing m this movements Other 

statesailJraw similar dievelopments. 

QiMhe cautionary side regarding::the use of formulas, it is fair to state that the 
temptalfion to use formulas in place of ^ formulas cannot 

make policy, and with understanding of rtheir definition they are excluded from 
such roies. The formulas, when they are' used, should be introduced prior to 
prograxrnpolicy decisions to provide a proxy for an economic perspective. 

Since^ the formulas are basic to and contingent upon enrollment, predictions 
through ratios and unit costs to estimate future institutional budgetary requirements, 
they should have the features of adaptability. Adaptive aispects, if they can be 
designed into the budgetary process, should be directed toward mitigating such 

^^John E. Brandl "Education Program Analysis at HEW," Public Expenditures and Policy 
/C/ia/yjijr (Chicago: Markham Pub. Co., 1971) p. 555. 

James E. Miller, "State Budgeting for Higher Education,'* The . Us^^ of Formulas and Cost 
Analysis (Ann Arbor: Univ. of Mich., Institute of Public Administration, 1964) p. 152. 



estimation problems. One method of adaptation is to make budgeting allocations 
based on = projected enrollments, contingent upon actual enrollments. A compli- 
mentary method of adaptation is to periodically review the formula cost elements 
and ratios. This latter method •encburagcs the keeping of current input^ data, 
invites comparative analysis, and draws attention to time influenced variables. 
However, such reviews have : the tendency to re-opcn; policy questions which 
otherwise ' might be looked upon-as "settled." This may be considered as a decided 
advantage by those who challenge existing practice and are concerned with re- 
examining key issues and keeping up-to-date. 

Another cautionary note is the question of new, innovativ:e programs. These 
often are incfiicient at their beginnings and have little chance; of competing against 
established programs if funds are granted by formulas based on student load. 
Provisions must be made so that formulas do not obscure the continuing need for 
support of creative and innovative programs at all institutions. 

Reviewing <he 6-CeU Formula 

In response to the legislative charge to further study the "6 cell" faculty/student 
staffing formula and recommend possible modifications and/or alternatives, the 
staff conducted a number of interviews with system representatives, legislative staff, 
and educational researchers to identify .guidelines for study. The major themes 
that emerged from these discussions were the following: 

1. There was little em' irical evidence to support a particulanchoice of staffing 
ratios to be used for determining how colleges and uuniversities should 
project funding needs. 

2. When used in the budget process, staffing formulas shouMibe simple, direct, 
andushould reflect a continuity with past practices and ^^s^ 

3. Because of the continuing progress ben^ made towardiiieveloping uniform 
methojis for identifying instructional casts, a possible alternative 
to aiSJsaffing formula budget approach is program budget^process. 

4. The '^-ceirvformula gives a correct ordering by level of the relative costs 
of instruction.. Namely, lowendivision has a lower cost iSian upper division; 
and upper division has: a^lbwer cost than graduate/profe^^^ offerings. 

Another flheme that emerged i^from these d was that the "6-ceir' 

formulae yielSfe upper division: - andi igraduate/prdfessional staffing patterns that 
are higher thaov existing experience .HEhis^picture is best described by looking at the 
-responses to iasing thev"6-cellV formula ^iduring the^^l 

comparing this with the anticipated r^stem responses in the upcoming 1973 session. 

Tn 1971, the Junior College System found no inconsistencies in using the 
formula for preparing their "askih:g" budget. The lower division model was a 
reasonable fit for their system. 

The State College System did not oiss^Siflite whole formulaiaEEnrng the. last session. 
They used the lower division portionsanffliispresBnted other justifications for the upper 
divisioEti^and graduate levels. 

The.LUmversity of Minnesota used:the "6-ceir' formula as prescribed and found 
that; the resulting request was divergent from their existing staffing pa tter^^ 16 
percent (an increase of 62S teaching positions). This situation also was divergent 
from legislative expectations. 

One alternative to this problem is simply to "thin out" the staffing formulas at 
the upper division and graduate/professional levels by some agreed upon amount. 
The risks involved with this approach are pointed out in the Carnegie Commission 
KcpoTt^ The More Effective Use of Resou^ when they recommend caution in 
ratios as "we know far too little about the impact of faculty-student ratios on the 
quality of instruction." This concern is particularly important in a time when the 
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Coordinating Commission has asked the University to emphasize graduate/profes- 
sional trainini-. Such an alternative runs a risk of magnifying divergent goals among 
our Commission's recommendations. As a last comment on the alternative, it must 
be remembered that the formula-budgetingriprocess directly driven by student load 
emerged some fifteen years ago when resources were full and students were entering 
post--secondary education in ever increasing 'numbers from year to year. Thus, the 
formula approach was not developed or tested in the context of leveling or declin- 
ing enrollments, such as many institutions are now experiencing. " . 

The conflict thus posed by the formula-budgeting approach is the problem 
of trying to use simple methods of budget justifications in a time of scarce resources 
and leveling student loads. Such an environmmii demands more precise justifica- 
tions for all operations and programs. 

In response to this problem, all systems of Higher education in Minnesota for 
the 1973 Legislative Session are moving toward^; a display of budget requests on 
a program or teaching unit basis. 

Such a movement is, indeed, more complex than a formula system. It does, 
however, more precisely reflect the reality of fund expenditures within systems 
of institutions. This complexity implies that bafethe systemsV bflicers in preparing 
requests and legislative or executive ^represen in understanding the reasons 

for justification must *'reach a: bit further" ihi*e mutual proofs of evaluating 
values of higher education. 

Conclusion ^ 

In view of the preceding discussion, the GS:>nmiission concludec that it would 
be:dnappropriate to continue using the 6-cell slafBng formula of 
systems' budgets in the appropriations process. Although the foimulaiprovided a 
mechanism forcevaluatingithe requests of the institutions on a comparable basis, 
and although it was adaptive torchanges in enrollment trends by level of instruct 
tion, it did not^nor was it intended to proyide the basis fbr^a staffing entitlement. 
To continue using the f brnmla during a period! of ; leveling orrdeclihing enrollments 
would only addi to the complexity that exists imthe present budgetaryTprocess. 

The Commission urges^the f systems to exaasl^inmiediate efforts xtor^^ 
staff and programs Ln a manner that is adaj^ife to the present and projected 
enrollment trends in order to keturn staSing^gsffiErns to their 1911 level. In so 
urging, however, the Commission recbgnizeK Sifet programs cannot always be 
terminated immediately without! seriously ^^fcssling the quality^:cof thex overall 
institutional offering. Thus^ ther Commissionr^^mrges the Legislature to recognize 
this period as one of adjustment and to use 'Mas 1971 approved staffing patterns 
only as benchmarks, not as oBjective standards^^iiKcogrdzing tha^^^^ be neces- 

sary, in some icases, to have higher f aculty-stiafent ratios (produced by dechnin^ 
enrollments) than previously? existed in ordeacrtto maintain the quality and to 
accomplish the objective of existing programsEiiriinstitutibns that are experiencing 
declining enrollment. 

Recommendation 

The Commission recognizes, however, that ithe budgetary process would be 
vastly improved if the budgets submitted by ithe rpublic systems of post-secondary 
education were all prepared and submitted :oDD:ai^ comparable basis so that inter- 
system comparisons could be made. Such a process would make the requests of the 
systems more understandable, it would more clearly identify the relevant trade- 
offs that are the heart of the budgetary process, and as a consequence, it will 
lead to better informed decision making. 

It is further recognized that post-secondary education is in a period of unstable 
enrollments with rather dramatic fluctuadons occurring among the systems and with 
a probable leveling or possible downturn in enrollment occurring with the decade. 



Thus, the continued application of student load driven formula budgeting processes, 
which were developed to handle rapidly increasing enrollments, will prove increas- 
ingly inadequate during this period. It is necessary then, to look lO; ^differecit pro- 
cedures to provide a more effective budgeitary process. 

This has already begun in several different ways. The Departnient of Admin- 
istration has initiated an ''Activity Analysis" in an attempt to relats expenditures 
of state funds to specific activities carried on fay state agencies including public 
post-secondary educational systems. The systems themselves have initiated efforts 
to introduce program-oriented accounting and budgeting procedures which will 
provide them with better management information for the aictejfinistration and 
evaluation of their educational prog^an^. and products. The Itimbr Col ^ 
has developed a program budgeting p^pocess ; that is more orriless -pperationaL The: 
state colleges expect to have a program-oriented budgeting;^systeiii: operational by 
1975, And the University is proceeding; with the developmenSi: of itsiiown budgetary 
system that will relate expenditures to the specific programs offered by the 
University. 

Desirable as these developments imay be in an effort toi]mG\'^e from formula- 
budgeting, the fact remains, however^lthat each of the systems is ]|3roceeding with 
the development of its own budgetiiiiEg system . AJ though they are defining data 
elements in ways that are based on national standards, they aiaKestaitolishing allocar- 



their institutional missions. The Cbrmmssion does not mean^tc^siiggGSt that this is 
inappropriate. Indeed, the primairy purpose of a budgeting ;ain# micaunting 5^ 
should be to serve the managementsneeds of those responsibleLi fe adm&nstra- 
tion of the enterprise. But it is alsoiti^e that these independei^^ 
to budgetary procedures for each of systems that only iim^S^^ wiHi aresuilt 
in comparable and compatible ^budgesary informatioii for the la^pl^iture 

Accordingly, the Commission recomm the:^bu^^sm^}g systems 

being developed in each ; ofnthe ^systems be investigated ^to^idmdSlfy^ areas of 
incompatibility and to develop (axplan for the irnplementattmt;(£0f an inter- 
system budgetary process that mould serve the needs of ind&rdual systems 
while, at the same time, provide^xromparable budgetary infommaiion to the 
Legislature in order to improve therdecision-making processimthe appropri- 
ations process. 
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PAOKT TWO: ASSESSING NEEDS AND 
PROVIDING NEW OPPORTUNITIES 



VL MEETING NEEDS IN 
PEANNING REGIONS NINE AND TEN 

In referring the question of a branch of the University of Minnesota in Rochester 
itonlie Gomraission, the 1971 Legislature also requested an assessment of the pos- 
isiblc need foriraidditional public institutions in the southeastern area of Minnesota 
difissignated^as Planning Regions Nine and Ten. The 1971 Legislature also directed 
IMe Commissibn "to describe the nature of any proposed institution for which the 
Oommlssiort identifies a need and of feasible types of institutions" and "to assess 
the implicatiions of establishing any proposed new institution for existing post- 
secondary institutions in the area and the anticipated impact of such new institution 
uon existing institutions." 

In order: to fulfill this complex charge, the Commission ( 1 ) invited, received, 
and reviewed testimony and information from interested citizens and groups, 
C2y) conducted extensive research on present and projected post-secondary needs 
an^^activitiesikt Manning Regions Nine and Ten, (3) established and sought advice 
fenrai a panel of out-of-state consultants consisting of nationally recognized scholars 
laiaxliiadministrators in post-secondary educalion, and (4) invited views and sug- 
■^gestions ifrosn : the Higher Education Advisory Council. The Gommission also 
aTeviewed -previous studies and statements concerning a University branch in 
^Rochester. 

jTestimony and information presented to the Gommission by interested parties 
was rfbcused:. almost exclusively on the specific issue of a University branch in 
Riachester. For; the most part, presentations from citizens of Rochester and officials 
cof - the University of Minriesota indicated strong desire and important advantages 
ifor establishing^a Uriiversity campus in Roch^ On the other hand, presentations 
Jrom represen^adves of some other communities and institutions in the area re- 
fflected concemr that a University campus in Rocheister would be an unnecessary 
cdiiplication of post-secondary programs in the state and the area and might have a 
megative effect on existing institutions in or near Rochester. 

Members of the panel of consultants established to assist with the Region Nine 
zacvdiiTen Study were selected . in consultation with the Higher Education Advisory 
£G6uncil for their expertise and experience in planning post-secondary education. 
:Selected were: JDr. Richard Bond, President, University of Northern Golorado, 
Chairman; Dr. Selma Mushkin, Director, Public Services Laboratory, Georgetown 
University; Dr. Raymond Young, Senior Staff Cdnsultant, Arthur D.' Litttle, Inc.; 
and Dr. James Wattenbarger, Director, Institute of Higher Education, University 
of Florida. 

The consultants were given the" charge of (1 ) guiding and reviewing research 
conducted by the Gommission staff and (2) advising the Gommission on needs and 
possible means for meeting unmet needs. A preliminary report was presented by 
the consultants at the Commission meeting of August 24, 1972 and a final report 
was submitted on September 22, 1972. 

The consultants found existing insitutions to be more than adequate in number 
to meet post-secondary needs in Regions Nine and Ten for the foreseeable future. 
However, they contended that some relocation and restructuring of institutions in 
the Rochester-Winona area would provide for meeting area needs more effectively. 
Conclusions of the consultants were stated as follows: 

1. Access to educational programs of up to two years, duration beyond the 
high school in Regions Nine and Ten appears to be adequate both currendy 



and/foai Ttiteiiext decade/ There may be, within existing institutions, some 
needL'foirxcs^panded facilities, but we find no need for additional or duplicat- 
ingdnstitotlEiij^at this level. 

2. ThejesdsdonizEi^iof public junior colleges and area vocational-technical insti- 
tutj^iofeti^post-sccondary; level programs in close proximity most often 
repmsnailSrUjm ^unnecessary duplication of effort. This arrangement also 
creates :s2rjtE&cial; distinctions detrimental to the educational process and 
inhiiEil3rt§33;sfree:;lateral movement and options of students among the variety 
of ;px^E^easEB; 

3. Accesil^.^3iroper division and graduate levels of education is inadequate in 
the Radmstenrarea. 

4. Einpty:3^|s^::esLexii5t at the upper division and graduate levels in state col- 
le^iserwsiiE^^^Regions N and Ten. Duplication of opportuniiies at these 
Ie3«elis3si44^ti?kiieiital to existing institutions as well as an unwise expenditure 

■ ■--■mMm^.:- 

5.. IHielSl^li^v^Mme^ graduate students (273 headcount) enrolled 

catiVwh?^iB>.^te College in the fall of 1971 do not constitute the critical mass 
jnmdiediS^l^aaaduate education. 

6. Imidie^dgnVoE:. 1971, there were approximately 1400 FTE students at the 
xi^3^:r^^m^£m:lc\cl at Winona State College. 

7. Wiikrnra'StejEelCol^ mainly a local rather than a regional institution. 
Aiiinxrin^ik^ i!9¥0 undergraduates, approximately 29 percent of its students 
X2mss£:Mmmm^^Wtinona and Fillmore counties; about the same number come 
from:::si®1i^|iC^^ Ten. Winona and Fillmore counties comprise 
appiioadmigiii^€T? percent of the to 

8. TheiHnfei^#iHdi:in 1972 is that Winona State College is in the wrong place 
to ssEffiss^am^ately 35 a regional institution. 

9. TlieixaasE^fetes problems of higher education in Regions Nine and Ten which 
haveifa^^^^y&Ee defied solution will continue to do so and will continue 
to he^titiK23saj§ect for additional studies unless decisive and bold aciion is 

.:takeii:. 

Five allsld^IiiH^gjroposed developments were reviewed and rejected in the 
consultants* .ji^kmmsmry report. These rejected alternatives are: ( 1 ) preservation 
of the status ,C2>.establishrjaent of a new institution, either four-year or upper 
division and gMiiiiHiite^ in Rochester, (3) establishment of a University of Minne- 
sota branchiiiiSBi0y^i!EBSter, (4) vertical expansion of Rochester State Junior College, 
and (5) estaMiK^i^^siCTitiof a cooperative upper division center/ 

The preliimiiary consultatxts' report contained fitve recommendations, which 
are as follows ■ (isnmmarized) : 

1. That the Rochester Junior College and the Rochester Area Vocational- 
Technical Institute be combined tinder the governance of the Minnesota 
State JunioE College System. 

2. That. thei'^rr^Rr division/ graduate po rtion of Winona State College be 
transIocateffitto^Rochester as a separate nonresidential inst^^^^^ to be 
locatedi^assEariy contiguous to Rochester Junior College as possible. 

3. Thatzthsdowerxdivision of Winona State College be merged with the Winona 
Area Vocational-T^'chnical Institute to become a community-junior college 
under the Minnesota State Junior College System. 

4. That the nessr' Winona Junior College accept a special responsibility in the 
:-state. • . 

5. That advnwTP^graduate programs in the Rochester area beyond the master's 
degree, inniiTd^g those in medicine, be continued either as an extension 



service of the University of Minnesota, or as a part of a cooperative higher 
education center with major emphasis upon connection with and direction 
from the degree-granting departments. 

Strong negative reactions to the consultant recommendations were expressed 
by representatives of the University of Minnesota, the State College System, the 
State Department of Education, and Rochester. In view of these reactions, the 
Commission requested the consultants to recommend an alternative plan for im- 
proving the post-secondary education arrangement in the Rochester-Winona area. 
The consultants agreed to make such a recommendation and invited any additional 
information which interested parties thought should be considered. 

In their final report, the consultants reaffirmed their preliminary report as 
representing "the best educational judgment of the panelists after examination of 
all data and after consideration of public reaction to the recommendations." They 
also proposed some "interim steps to solve in the near term the problems in the 
Rochester area - as an alternative to be considered in the event their recommenda- 
tions were not viewed as feasible. These steps involve (1) establishing a consortium 
to offer upper division and graduate level; work in the Rochester area, (2) combin- 
ing the state junior college and the area vocational-technical institute in Rochester, 
and (3 ) giving consideration to converting the Winona Area Vocational-Technical, 
Institute into a community college. The consultants proposed that such an interim 
solution involving no larger new institutional commitment be reviewed in a few 
years when future emollment demands and demands for professional and technical 
personnel become rnore certain^ 

Members of the Higher Education Advisory Council have offered useful sugges- 
tionis on the issue under consideration. However, as of November 10, members of 
the Council had not agreed on a recommendation to the Commission. 

After careful review of research on post-secondary education needs and existing 
institutional capacities in Regions Nine and Ten and full consideration of the advice 
and proposals provided by citizens of the area, representatives of post-secondary 
institutions and systems, and the panel of consultants, the Commission has reached 
the following conclusions : 

1. Existing institutions are sufficient in both number and variety to provide the 
capacity necessary for meeting post--seconda.ry education needs in Regions 
Nine and Ten. 

In view of the above, any decision to establish a new institution would have 
to be based on meeting special local needs. 

Access to upper division and graduate level opportunities in Rochester is 
less than fully desirable. 

The Rochester community offers an unusually fine setting for an institution 
of post-secondary education. 

Establishing a senior institution of post- secondary education in Rochester 
would affect Winona State College adversely and would result in inefficient 
use of resources. 

6. While moving the upper division and graduate level programs of Winona 
State College to Rochester would provide better placement of educational 
opportunities for meeting needs of the region, such a plan is not politically 
feasible. 

Present statewide post-secondary education needs do not justify establishing 
an additional post-secondary institution. 

Access to upper division and graduate level post-secondary opportunities 
in Rochester could be improved through a carefully planned program which 
draws on the capacities of existing institutions. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



7. 
8. 
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9. Declining enrollments and limited taA dollars for post-secondary education 
suggest Umt meeting, special Ipeai needs in the future nuist be accomplished 
through ihiei^ihstltUliaiiiil aUfl lHt6i^=§y§te:ai eeepBFatlVe efforts rather than 
through developing new institutions ^vhich will compete with existing insti- 
tions for both students and funds. 

The complexity of the situation is reflected by these conclusions. On the one 
hand, Rochester provides a fine setting for a senior collegiate institution and making 
upper division and graduate level . opportunities more accessible to residents of 
Rochester and the immediately surrounding area would be advantageous. On the 
other hand, exisLi*;^g institutions can provide sufficient capacity to meet needs of 
Regions Nine and Ten, and present stiatewide trends simply do not justify recom- 
mending establishment of an additional senior institution. While transferring the 
upper division and graduate level programs of Winona State College to Rochester 
would provide better placement^ for meeting needs of the region, the dislocations 
and turmoil involved in such a move would appear to make such a plan unrealistic. 
^ In effect, the problem of meeting all of the post-secondary needs in Rochester is 
' sufficiently complex to defy any solution which satisfies all of the conflicting needs, 
; conditions and interests. 

In the judgment of the Commission, much of the need for improving access to 
upper division and graduate level post-secondary education in Rochester can be 
met through establishment of a consortium which offers cooperative interinstitu- 
tional programs drawing heavily on the resources of existing institutions. The 
Commission recognizes that such an arrangement may not fully satisfy the desires 
of Rochester residents who wish to have a University branch in Rochester. Simi- 
larly, the plan may not fully satisfy representatives of the Umversity of Minnesota. 
However, a consortium arrangement ofl^ers significant potential for addressing 
unmet needs and represents a clear improvement over the status quo. 

The kind of consortium envisioned by the Commission would not involve the 
large investment of capital funds required for building a campus for a new institu- 
tion. It would not pose the pervasive threat to Winona State College which is in- 
herent in alternative plans. In addition, the level of activity and of the investment 
in such a consortium could be increased and reduced as changing needs and exper- 
ience may indicate with relative ease. The entire arrangment could be terminated, 
wherever appropriate, without creating the serious dislocations associa the 
nearly impossible task of closing an institution. Moreover, such an arrangement 
provides the opportunity for testing an innovative interinstitutional cooperative 
approach to meeting needs which may serve as a model for other interinstitutional 
and inter-system efforts. Cooperating in a consortium arrangement of the magnitude 
envisioned for Rochester may provide significant positive experience for Minnesota 
post-secondary institutions and systems. 

Based on these conclusions, the Commission recommends that the 1973 
Legislature pass legislation establishing a Rochester Higher Education Con- 
sortium with the following characteristics and conditions: 

1. The consortium shall be governed by a board consisting ^^o^ the Higher 
Education Advisory Council plus the executive director of the Higher 
Education Coordinating Commission^ who shall serve as chairman. 

2. The consortium shall be administered by a coordinating provost to be 
appointed by the board and to serve at the pleasure of the board. 

3. The coordinating provost shall serve as chief executive offi^^ 

board in addition to assuming primary responsibility for administration 
of consortium affairs under the policies prescribed by the board. 

4. The board shall have the authority to appoint such other officers and 
employees as may be necessary for accomplishing the purposes of the 
consortium within the constraints of available funds; officers and em-- 
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ployees of the consortium may also be employees of a cooperating insti- 
tution or system at the discretion o{ the board and the cooperating 
institution or system. 

5. The coordinating provost and the board shall be advised by a curriculum 
planning committee consisting of one representative each from Rochester 
State Junior College, Rochester Area yocational-Technical Institute, 
the University of Minnesota Rochester Extension Center, the Twin 
Cities Campus of the University of Minnesota, Mayo Clinic, Winona 
State College, Mankato State College and two representatives of private 
colleges in Regions Nine and Ten appointed by the Private College 
Council. 

6. The coordinatirf: provost and the board also shall be advised by a citi- 
zens* advisory committee consisting of five persons appointed by the 
Governor of Minnesota from Regions Nine and Ten. 

7. The purpose of the Rochester Higher Education Consortium shall be to 
offer or arrange to have offered courses and programs at the upper divi- 
sion and graduate level which can be developed through cooperation of 
existing institutions and which will meet specific needs in Rochester and 
the immediately surrounding areas; emphasis should be placed on struc- 
turing offerings in such a manner as to minimize any adverse effects on 
Winona State College. 

The Commission further recommends that the consortium board and 
provost be requested to develop a specific plan for fulfilling the purposes of 
the consortium with modest legislative appropriations, such plan to be sub- 
mitted to the Higher Education Coordinating Commission by July 1 , 1974, 
and such plan to serve as a basis for recommendations by the Commission 
to the J 973 ^Legislature on continuing development of the consortium. The 
plan shall include but not be limited to resolution of such issues and prob^ 
lemsas: 

1. Should the consortium offer degrees or should degrees be awarded by' 
cooperating institutions? 

2. Should the consortium collect tuition for courses offered or should tui- 
tion be paid to a cooperating institution? 

3 Should the consortium pay salaries of instructors and other expenses 
incurred with offering courses or should such salaries and expenses be 
paid either singly or jointly by cooperating institutions? 

4: Should the Rochester Extension Center be continued as a separate entity 
or subsumed and replaced by the consoi'tium? 

5. What specific courses and programs should be offered by the consortium 
over the next five years? 

6. What is the projected amount of direct costs which should^ be covered 
by legislative appropriation to the consortium and the amount which 
should be assumed by cooperating institutions or secured from other 
sources during the next five years? 

The Commission further recommends that , in addition to developing the 
plans for future development of the consdrtium, the board and coordinating 
provost be charged with stimulating, coordinating, and implementing pro^ 
grams consistent with the purpose and conditions specified above as fully as / 
feasible with the cooperation of participating institutions during the next 
biennium. 

The Commission further recommends that the 1973 Legislature appro^ 
priate $50,000 for the first year of the biennium and $80,000 for the second 
year of the biennium to the consortium and that such appropriation be in 
addition to appropriations for the Rochester Extension Center and for instil 
tutions of post-secondary education in the area. 



VIL THE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL AREA 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 



The request by the 1971 Legislature that the Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission study the need for additional public area vocational-technical insti- 
tutes stimulated a review of the policy on establishing and supporting institutions 
of post-secondary education as recommended by th"e Commission to the 1969 
Legislature. The policy-recommendation was stated as follows: 

A. A publicly-supported institution of post-secondary education should be 

located within 35 miles of every Minnesota community with a population of 

5,000 or more. 

■ '•'[' ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

B. A public institution which offers at least the first two years of collegiate 
studies leading to the baccalaure^ite degree should be located within 20 
miles of every Minnesota community With a population of 10,000 or more. 

C. When the peculiar characteristics of an area clearly indicate the desirability 
of establishing and supporting institutions in addition to those established 
and maintained through implementation of guidelines A and B, the deter- 
mination to establish additional institutions should be based upon the special 
intensity and extent of need in the. area and should be considered in the 
context of the total needs of the state for post-secondary education. 

Two conclusions emanate from the review of the policy: 

1. The policy is sound and docs not require modification to take into account 
any changes which have occurred since 1969, and 

2. The state has made remarkable progress in meeting the policy guidelines. 

Examination of Figure 1 which shows the location and 35 miles commuting 
region of each of the area vocational-technical institutes reveals that more than 
90 percent of all Minnesota residents reside within 35 miles of an area vocational- 
technical institute and at least 60 percent of all Minnesota residents are within 35 
miles of two or more area vocational-technical institutes. Figure 2 reveals the 
fact that a substantial portion of that population not served by an area vocational- 
technical institute has access to a public junior college or four-year institution ■ 
within 35 miles. Only two communities \vith populaition exceeding 5,000 (East 
Grand Forks and International Falls) were not served by an area vocational- 
technical institute within 35 iniles when the Commission initiated the study as 
requested by the 1971 Legislature. 

On December 2, 1971, the Iffigher Education Coordinati took 
favorable action on the proposal for establishing an area vocational-technical 
school in East Grand Forks. The Commission's decision on the proposal was 
reached after careful consideration of the report on the proposal by the Department 
of Education, additional information provided by the Commission staff, a presen- 
tation to the Commission by representatives of the East Grand Forks community, 
and testimony at a public hearing on the proposal. The decision was based on the 
conclusion that the present and future needs of the residents of East Grand Forks 
and the surrounding area is sufficient to justify the investment necessary for an 
area vocational-technical school and that establishing such a school is a viable 
means for meeting needs in the area. 

The Commission's basic policy on establishing new institutions reflects the 
goal of extending the benefits of post-secondary education to as many Minnesota 
residents as feasible. In providing that a public post-secondary institution should 
be available within 35 miles of every Minnesota community with a population of 
5,000 or more and within 20 miles of every community with a population of 
10,000, the policy also recognizeis the demonstrated relationship between accessi- 
bility of post-secondary opportunities and the propensity of residents to pursue 
education beyond the high school. 
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LEGEND 

Areas in Minnesota within 
35 miles of post-secondary 
education institutions. 

No community with 5,000 or 
more population is excluded. 



Careful review of the situation revealed that the spirit and intent of the policy 
on new institutions had not previously been fulfilled in the East Grand vorks 
area. While the University of Minnesota Technical College at Crookston is within 
35 miles of East Grand Forks, the technical college is a special purpose institu- 
tion with instructional offerings limited to programs in agriculture and closely re- 
lated areas. The technical college provides a specialized statewide service and is 
not maintained for the purpose of meeting the comprehensive needs for post- 
secondary vocational education in the immediate vicinity of the college. The 
absence of a more comprehensive institution within commuting distance of East 
Grand Forks with a population exceeding 7,500 and the surrounding area leaves a 
void in the state's effort to make post-secondary education as accessible as feasible 
to air residents. This void can be filled effectively by a public area vocational- 
technical institute. 

The East Grand Forks-Grand Forks population center provides a favorable 
setting for an area vocational-technical institute. The industry and business service 
activities of the area clearly are sufficiently extensive and varied to provide signifi- 
cant resources for vocational education. Residents of the area have demonstrated 
a strong desire to provide the leadership and support necessary for a successful 
post-secondary vocational effort. 

In view of the present and future needs of the residents of the East Grand 
Forks area for post-secondary education, the absence of any Minnesota public 
post-secondary education institution ; offering a comprehensive program within 
reasonable commuting distance, and the favorable setting for vocational education, 
establishing an area vocationaMechnical institute in East Grand Forks was deter- 
mined to be both feasible and desirable. 

With the establishment of an area vocational-technical institute in East Grand 
Forks, International Falls remains the sole Minnesota community with population 
in excess of 5,000 which is not served by an area vocational-technical institute 
within 35 miles. However, International Falls and the surrounding area is served 
by a state junior college located in International Falls. Since the state junior college 
can and does" offer terminal vocational programs as well as programs designed for 
transfer to a senior institution, arid since the population in the area is not suffi- 
ciently larger to justify two public institutions in the area, establishing an area 
vocational-technical institute in the International Falls area would not represent 
judicious investment of public funds. 

Establishing a state junior college in New Ulm as recommended by the Com-; 
mission in the Commussion report to the 1969 Legislature would make post- 
secondary education opportunities available within the 35-mile commuting distance 
to a portion of the Minnesota population not presently served as fully as desirable. 
While establishing additional area vocational- technical institutes or other post- 
secondary institutions to serve the remaining Minnesota residents who do not have 
an institution within 35 miles of their place t)f residence might be desirable, these 
remaining residents are dispersed geographically in such a way that providing 
post-secondary institutions within 35 miles of their places of. residence is not 
feasible. 

Previous concern for providing the number of post-secondary institutions ap- 
propriate for meeting needs, in more densely populated areas of the state has been 
largely alleviated by the establishment of additional area vocational-technical 
institutes in the seven-county metropolitan area during the past few years. The 
number of area vocational-technical institutes in this metropolitan area nov/ has 
grown to six. With six state junior colleges, the Twin Cities campus of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Metropolitan State College and 18 private collegiate institutions 
and 37 private vocational institutions, the seven-county metropolitan area is : 
reasonably well served and no demonstrated need for additional area vocational- 
technical institutes remains. The Commission continues to believe that establishing a 
state junior college in St, Paul, as recommended in the Commission report to the 
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1969 Legislature, is both feasible and desirable. Establishing a state junior college 
in St. Paul would fill a void in the distribution of comprehensive lower division 
opportunities and would meet demonstrated needs of inner-city residents of St. Paul. 
The population of St. Paul is more th:m adequate to justify both the e-\isting area 
vocational-technical institute and a state junior college in St. Paul. 

Establishing additional public post-secondary institutions in order to increase 
the range of opportunities in some additional areas of the state is both desirable 
and feasible, but the need is not pressing and such developments probably cannot 
command .high priority among total post-secondary needs of the state at this time. 
The primary instances of this situation are reflected in the recommendations for 
establishing state junior colleges in Gwatonna and Alexandria, as presented in 
the Commission report to the 1969 Legislature. * 

Meeting post-secondary education needs in the Rochester area is a complex 
problem. Since the 1971 Legislature requested a special study of this situation 
within the context of needs of Planning Regions Nine and Ten, the Commission's 
assessments and recommendations concerning Rochester are presented separately. 

In summary, the Commission has not identified any demonstrated need which 
is great enough to justify establishing any additional area vocational-technical 
institute. The Commissioner of Education, who serves as the chief executive 
officer of the State Board for Vocational Education, agrees with this assessment 
of the situation. 

The Commission recommends that no new area vocational-technical 
institutes be authorized until such time as greater need and feasibility be- 
comes evident. In addition, the increasing excess capacity at other public 
institutions in the state indicates that caution should be exercised in expand- 
ing existing area vocational-technical institutes. Accordingly, the Commis^ 
sion recommends that the State Board for Vocational Educdlion not approve 
any additional construction at existing area vocational-technical institutes 
without prior review of the proposed construction by the Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission. 
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VIII: EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES THROUGH 
INTER-STATE RECIPROCITY 

. In planning for meeting the post-secondary education needs of Minnesota 
residents, it was recognized several years ago that part of the increasing needs for 
availability and accessibility could be met through reciprocal agreements with 
neighboring states rather than always establishing new institutions and developing 
new institutional programs. 

Historically Minnesota and its neighbors developed their respective state 
systems of post-secondary education unilaterally and one result was that many 
mstitutions were located near their borders. In some areas, such as Duluth- 
Superior and Fargo-Moorhead, institutions were situated merely a few miles apart. 
Consistent with the traditional interpretations of state autonomy, each state viewed 
its respective public institutions as serving its own residents. In many instances the 
states established barriers which mitigated against service to residents of the 
neighboring states. Frequently, the states levied substantially higher tuition charges 
for residents of neighboring states than for resident students, and applicants from 
out-of-state were often required to meet higher admission standards. 

Under the prevailing conditions, many residents of both Minnesota and its 
neighboring states found that post-secondary opportunities which were accessible 
geographically were actually relatively inaccessible, because of the barriers of 
invisible state lines. Since opportunities provided by neighboring states were not 
readily accessible, each state was faced with the problem of providing the complete 
range of opportunities needed by its residents, even though the inefficiencies of 
duplication of institutions and programs along state borders was the result. Joint 
planning which could lead to greater economy and effectiveness in meeting the 
needs of residents of neighboring states was precluded. 

An important step toward improving the situation was taken by the Minnesota 
Legislature when it authorized the Higher Education Coordinating Commission to 
enter into reciprocity agreements with neighboring states. Since 1967 discussions 
have been initiated with appropriate agencies in Wisconsin, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Iowa. An agreement has been in effect with Wisconsin since the 
1969-70 academic year, and discussions continue with the other states with the hope 
of reaching some accord which will be mutually beneficial. 

As a result of the agreement with Wisconsin, 300 students from each state were 
able to attend institutions across the border on a resident basis for both tuition and 
admissions standards during the 1969-70 and 1970-71 academic years. 

The purposes of the agreement are to continue to improve the post-secondary 
education advantages of residents of Minnesota and Wisconsin through greater 
availability and accessibility of post-secondary opportunities and to achieve im- 
proved effectiveness and economy in meeting the post-secondary needs of the resi- 
dents of both states through cooperative planning by the appropriate agencies in 
each state. 

Developing and administering a viable inter-state higher education reciprocity 
agreement has been a challenging endeavor. Much of the difficulty has revolved 
around the fact that the number of Minnesota residents seeking to attend Wisconsin 
institutions is more than three times greater than the number of Wisconsin residents 
seeking to attend Minnesota institutions. In an attempt to minimize the difficulties 
and better meet the objectives of the program, the agreement was expanded for the 
1972-73 academic year^. The revised agreement made it possible for all residents 
of either state to be eligible to attend an institution of pose-secondary education, 
including for the first tune vocational institutes, as resident undergraduates in the 
neighboring state. As a result of the expansion and a growing awareness of the 

^The full text of the revised agreement is printed in App(?,t>dix L 
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program, more than 600 students from each state are participating under the pro- 
gram in the 1972-73 academic year, and it is anticipated that the number will 
continue to increase annually. 

Representatives from both Wisconsin and Minjoesota are continuing in their 
efforts to improve the elements of the present apxeeiiient and to explore areas in 
which further expansion of the program may otxjU;;. & guidelines for the admin- 
istration of the agreement have been mody);^d ;^r^?^r^ provide more widespread 
geographical access to the reciprocity pi:* Wi-:/^:!* far Mk'ir«?i::<>ta residents, while at 
the same time assuring that priority be givva^ '^h^^^ ^U\iQms from border com- 
munities who plan to commute to Wisco«^tii i:^&tJ&fe?Q^;. In addition, representa- 
tives from both states are continuing to invc^*i^>^^4^^^^ ilftV possibilities of extending the 
agreement to include graduate students. 

Although there was optimism in 1971 tiiat live >"^rs-xrth Dgikota Legislature would 
approve a proposed agreement with Minnesot^u, anu;i cippioval has not been achieved. 

The Commission proposes to cordinue dUcusston with North Dakota 
toward this end and recommends a continuation of the policy of seeking to 
improve the availability and accessibility of post-^econdary education oppor- 
tunities, including vocational-technical pr(,'gram^^s to Minnesota residents 
through reciprocity agreements with neighbormg states. 

In addition to appropriate action at the state policy level, individual institutions 
working in concert with institutions in neighboring states can develop and implement 
plans for cooperative efforts to strengthen the individual institutions involved while 
elminating unwarranted duplication. The foundation for such cooperation and 
considerable progress toward achieving cooperative goals has been demonstrated 
by Moorhead State College, North Dakota State University and Concordia College. 
These three institutions — one a Minnesota state institutiohj one a North Dakota 
state institution and one a private institution — have identified a variety of ways 
in which they can cooperate in providing better service to the Fargo-Moorhead 
area with greater economy of effort while strengthening the individual institutions. 
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IX. MEETING POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION NEEDS 
OF DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

In the 1971 report to the Legislature, Meeting the Challenge, the Commission 
outlined several proposals for extending the benefits of post-secondary education 
to Minnesota's disadvantaged population. The recommendations were based on a 
1969 study'" that identified four major barriers to post-secondary education for the 
economically disadvantaged: . 

1. The need of many disadvantaged persons for compensatory education 
to improve basic skills; 

2. The importance of counseling services to guide the student into the 
appropriate post-secondary experience and to retrain the student once 
enrolled; 

3. The need for adequate financial support to provide a post-secondary 
educational opportunity for the disadvantaged student; 

4. The need for appropriate, geographically accessible post-secondary 
educational programs. ' 

As pointed out in Meeting the Challenge, society in general and pKJSt- 
secondary education in particular lacks "continuity and breadth of experience in 
dealing witV the disadvantaged population. Moreover, the prevailing structures 
and processes of post-secOndary education have been developed primarily with 
reference to the heeds and characteristics of the advantaged majority and not the 
disadvantaged minority." The problem then is fo imake post-secondary education 
both more accessible to disadvantaged students and more responsive to their 
needs. ,j 

The 1971 Legislature took important steps in addressing the needs of disad- 
vantaged students by approving the Private College Contract Program and by in- 
creasing the appropriation for state scholarship and grant funds. During- 1971-725 
private colleges participating in the Private College Contract Program enrolled 228 
students who received a State Grant and during 1972-73, it is estimated that they 
will enroll 512 more or a total of 740. (See Appendix H.) Thus, this program has 
resulted in a significant increase in the efforts of the private sector to deal with the 
disadvantaged student. Similarly, the increase in the appropriation for the State 
Grant-in-Aid program provided for assistance to 2,784 new students during the 
1971-73 biennium. 

In spite of our progress, the Commission believes that more can apci should be 
done. Continued efforts must be made to strengthen elementary arid secondary 
education to deal more effectively with disadvantaged youth and to provide the 
necessary counseling to guide them into appropriate forms of post-secondary edu- 
cation. As emphasized in many reports, the problems of the disadvantaged are not 
problems that can be solved entirely by post-secondary education. Efforts to deal 
with the problems of the disadvantaged population must extend throughout the 
entire educational system. 

The Commission therefore reaffirms its previous recommendation that 
the capacity of elemementary and secondary schools to educate disadvan- 
taged students he strengthened substantially in order that the educational 
deficiencies of disadvantaged students may be overcome earlier. 

Making post-rsecondary education genuinely accessible to Minnesota's dis- 
advantaged residents will require significant increases in resources available: to help 
them pay for the cost. The Commission's statement on tuition policy, which appears 

2Rafael A. Lewy et sl]^ Meeting the Post-Secondary Educational and Facility Needs of the 
U rban Disadvantaged in the Twin Cities: A iternative Proposals (St. Paul, Minnesota: Min- 
nesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, 1969). 
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in a previous section of this report, emphasized the fact that tuition is but one of 
the costs of post-secondary education and at public institutions tuition tends to be 
a relatively small portion of the total expenses associated with education beyond the 
high school. Accordingly, resources are necessary to provide assistance to disad- 
vantaged youth to enable them to pay for the other costs' of post-secondary educa- 
tion — room, food, clothing, books and supplies, etc. — in order to improve access 
among these potential students. As the state moves closer to its goal of equal finan- 
cial access, it is clear that those that continue to be excluded are the students from 
the lowest income families — the disadvantaged youth. To improve this situation 
will require significantly increased student aid funds. 

Recognizing the need to make post-secondary education accessible to 
all Minnesota residents, including the disadvantaged, the Conunission rec- 
ommends that the 1973 Legislature appropriate $22,650,000 for the State 
Scholarship and Grant Program ^ thereby increasing this program by over 
200 percent. It is further recommended that all funds for new awards be 
allocated to the Grant Program in order to provide greater access to post- 
secondary education for the economically disadvantaged. 

It is important to realize, hO^VCVer, that a lafg^ proportion of studcnB front dis- 
advantaged backgrounds either lack the motivation or do not perceive the oppor- 
tunities to develop their abilities through post-secondary education. Because they 
do not recognize post-secondary education as part of their world, they frequently 
do not seek it as a means to improve their situation. Thus, post-secondary education 
must seek them. 

The Commission emphasizes that unless the resources are available in the form 
of student aid to help disadvantaged students defray the cost of obtaining a post-- 
secondary education, efforts to seek them out will result in frustration and dis- 
appointment. Assuming, however, that adequate student aid is available, as rec- 
ommended by the Commission, it is necessary to provide further services in order 
to attract disadvantaged youth to post-secondary education. 

The Commission therefore restates its previous recommendation that in 
order to facilitate more effective efforts of all post-secondary education insti- 
tutions in serving the largest concentrations of Minnesota's disadvantaged 
population and to provide a better link between this population and post- 
secondary education, the 1973 Legislature should appropriate $750,000 to 
establish an experimental cooperative education center in the Twin Cities. 

The primary purpose of the center, as specified in Meeting the Challenge, should 
be to provide a necessary link between the disadvantaged population and post- 
secondary education by providing (1) assessment, counseling, and recruitment 
services, and (2) a limited program of compensatory and basic education. Second- 
ary purposes included assisting and coordinating the individual efforts of post- 
secondary institutions and advising institutions on needs of disadvantaged youth 
and an effective approach fo?: meeting these needs. The center should be, view™ias 
a cooperative effort of all post-seca^i^^arypinstitutions, at^^thecei^^ director should 
report to an operating board comprised of two members each from the University 
of Minnesota, the state colleges, and state junior colleges, the area vocational- 
technical schools, and the private colleges, all appointed by the Commission, and 
one member of the Commission's staff. The board should have full responsibility 
for operation of the experimental center with review and evaluation by the Com- 
■ mission. A working advisory committee comprised primarily of members of the 
disadvantaged population, biit perhaps including others vho v/ork with that popu- 
lation, should be an integral part of the center's adriiinistrative structure. The 
center should be located near a major concent ation of the disadvantaged popula- 
tion in the Twin Cities. 
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The Commission realizes further, however, that retention of disadvantaged 
youth in post-secondary education remains a serious problem. They are faced with 
new challenges and often confronted by different values. In many cases they are 
deficient in the basic skills required to compete successfully ia the classroom. Be- 
cause the problems of disadvantaged students are more extensive as the number of 
disadvantaged students entering a^ institution increases, the need for cpunseling 
servi&s increases disproportionately. But unless these services are provided and 
unless institutions have the capacity to assume greater responsibility for the success 
of students than previously possible, post-secondary education wUI simply become 
another frustrating experience for the disadvantaged student, and retention will 
be low. 

Accordingly, the Commission reaffirms its previous recommendation that 
the 1973 Legislature provide the funds necessary jor Minnesota's jpuMic 
mstitutions of) pMi-secondarf education to meet the needs of individual 
Student^ J boM f$£ivantaged and disadvantaged, through effective counseling 
servMtt, 
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X. FACIilillMTING THE MEETING OF POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCA!li»"AL NEEDS BY PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 



Origins of staBe policy aimed at more effective use of private institutions in 
meeting MiiinT4:sOitai's post-secondary education needs emanated from the request 
by the 196&Xep^ature for the Higher Education Coordinating Commissyfe to 
conduct *':si:m^mm^ of the current and emerging needs and alternative soTiistions 
for post-seciclii^feiy education in Minnesota, in cooperation with post-high schcsol 
mfMi^iiom$ mti^ pxxvi)i'te colleges and universities, which shall be reported to the 
Legi^lature:and#?)f!e^€^ on or before November 15, 1970." 

Clearly^: the cHDncern of the 1969 Legislature for identifying acceptable alter- 
native means :f or providing the services of post-secondary education was justified. 
Expanding needs of the state and its residents for tlie services and benefits of poi^- 
secondary education together with rapidly rising costs provided urgent xeasor^ feM 
assessing n^W for the state to fulfill its responsibility for post-secoHBl^ty 

edMi^ation^ 

Wraditiairfj'^, establishment and jfinancing of public institutions of post- 
secondary etiiil^if^i^^^ been the only means utilized by the state in providing 
post-secondary educational opportunities for its residents in developing an educated 
citizenry. Alternatives for providing post-secondary education had been fiamtcd to 
such considerations as the number of public institutions which should ba^^Ojfcl&^tidl^: 
or jfinanced %y tthe state, where such institutions should be located, wTiat type (of 
institution^ ^ff|^|;/Jitebuld be, and how much the state should invest in the sitrpport of 
ittee instill serious consideration was given to other possible means of 

fuaSIling the staters responsibility for post-secondary education. 

Passage of legislation authorizing a State Scholarship program by the 1967 
Legislature recognized the facts that (1) simply providing public institutions of 
post-secondary education is not sufficient for fulfilling the state's responsibility to 
make post-secondary education realistically available to all lylinng^pt^i. residents 
who can and should benefit from education beyond the high stA^eis^ iiisft 
state's interest in post-secondary education must be more pervasS^t^poEP'^^ijnttJTest 
ian^i^iMlbiining public institutions. In providing that a state scholarshlipi Recipient may 
^l^ffi^rflfefc a public or a private higher education institution in Minnesota, the 
'&^'-&^^^^itmo also recognized the fact that the state can appropriately provide 
post-secctodary education opportunities for its residents in other ways. Action of 
the l!9j^23iegislature appropriating funds for state grants-in-aid, as well as in- 
creasiib^iiJiErappropriation for scholarships for students attending both public and 
private esadleges and universities, represented increased effort reflecting recognition 
of thesedfants. 

Wfiifepost-secondary education has, always been the responsibility of the state, 
privalsiyrGontrolled colleges had shared this responsibility voluntarily and without 
directffrrrancial assistance from tax funds since the day Minnesota became a state. 
In the^^smrs immediately prior to 1971, the proportion of post-secondary needs 
being met by the ^iiate through public institutions had grown rapidly, whUe the 
proportion of needs Deteg met voluntarily by private colleges had been declining 
rapidly. In 1971, students attending private colleges comprised less than 20 percent 
of total post-secondary enrollments in Minnesota, and the private college per- 
centage of total enrollme^U was projected to decline in the future. 

The 1971 Legislature took positive action on three Commission recommenda- 
tions to alter these trends and to facilitate greater utilization of private colleges in 
addressing the needs for post-secondary education in Minnesota. To improve the 
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opportunity for residents to attend the institution of their choice, the Legislature 
approved an increase in scholarships and grants-in-aid. To facilitate desirable im- 
provements in private college physical plants, the Legislature authorized the estab- 
lishment of the Higher Education Facilities Authority. In addition, the 1971 
Legislature authorized the Commission to contract with approved private colleges 
and universities for services rendercdjo the state through the education, in approved 
programs, of additional residents of the state. 

The private college contract program was initiated in the fall of 1971 with 21 
private colleges of the state participating. The contractual arrangement with partici- 
pating institutions provides for payment to each institution an amount n*..; to exceed 
$500 per student in each institution which grants a bachelor's degree and S400 per 
student in each institution which grants an associate's degree, for each Minnesota 
resident enrolled as a full-time student in excess of the number in the fall of 1970. 
In addition, participating two-year and four-year institutions receive $400 and $500 
respectively for each state grant-in-aid recipient who is accommodated by a private 
college. 

In the first two years of the program, the private colleges have responded posi- 
tively to the new state policies and some have made significant efforts to enlarge 
their contribution to Minnesota by increasing the number of Minnesota residents 
being educated on their campuses. Many private institutions are meeting the needs 
of an increased number of low-income students who receive state grants-in-aid. As 
of the fall of 1972, the following institutions have been designated as eligible for 
participation: (See Appendix H for an itemization of awards each institution has 
received.) 

Augsburg College 
Bethel College 
Carleton College 
Concordia College, 

Moorhead 
Concordia College, 
St. Paul 

Golden Valley Lutheran 
College 

On the basis of the experience of the first two years and expectations for further 
development of the program potential, the Commission recommends: 

That the Private College Contract Program be continued as constituted 
and that $5,600,000 be appropriated for services to be rendered under the 
contract for the biennium beginning July J , J973. (Sqc Appendix I for an 
icplanation of the estimated funds that will be required for the program.) 

That t fie Higher Education Coordinating Commission assess the effects 
of the Private. College Contract Program, since its inception, and make 
recommendations regarding the future of the program and alternatives to 
the Legislature in 1975, 

The Minnesota Higher Education Facilities Authority was established by the 
1971 Legislature to enable private post-secondary institutions to improve their 
physical plants by providing low cost financing for construction of new buildings 
or the replacement of old and/or obsolete facilities. Indicative of the need for the 
program and the backlog of capital projects that existed in private post-secondary 
institutions, the Authority has received applications for projects in an aggregate 



Gustavus Adolphus 

College 
Hamline University 
Lea College 
Macalester College 
Minneapolis College of 

Art and Design 
College of St, Benedict 
College of St. Catherine 



St. John's University 
St. Mary's College 
St. Mary's Junior College 
St. Olaf College 
College of St, Scholastica 
College of St. Teresa 
College of St. Thomas 
William Mitchell College 
of Law 
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amount of 22 million dollars (see Appendix U) or nearly one-half of the 45 million 
dollar authority granted to the Facilities Authority by the 1971 Legislature. The 
high level of interest on the part of private colleges and a successful bond issue 
demonstrate viability of the program. Based on present and projected demand for 
capital funds for the private sector, it is probable that project applications will 
exceed the $45 million authorization before the end of the next biennium. 

Accordingly J the Commission recommends that the Higher Education 
Facilities Authority be authorized to issue bonds not to exceed $45 million 
during each biennium. 
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PART THREE: IMPROVING POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCATION THROUGH EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCES AND PROGRAMS 

XL THE COORDINATED REVIEW AND USE OF 
COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 

Based on a report published in 1970 by the Governor's Advisory Committee 
on Information Systems, Computers and Information Systems in Higher Education, 
1970-1980, the Commission recommended that all systems of higher education 
identify to the Commission their plans for computing for both facilities and operat- 
ing costs in order that the Commission could review these proposals to determine 
how they were coordinated with the State Plan. This basic responsibility was ap- 
proved by the 1971 Legislature and implemented by the Commission during the 
present biennium. 

The Commission appointed a Computer Advisory Committee (COMPAC), 
consisting of two members from each public post-secondary system, two members 
from private colleges, plus one member from the State Department of Administra- 
tion and one fi;c>m the Governor's Advisory Committee on Information Systems 
to assist with the computer review process. Guidelines similar to those used for 
reviewing proposals for new institutional programs under the program review 
process were adopted by the Commission. (A copy of the Guidelines appears in 
Appendix S), The Computer Advisory Committee and the Commission staff ap- 
plied the Guidelines to proposed new developments and reviewed the requests of 
the systems and prepared a report to the Commission summarizing the requests of 
the systems. The basis of the Committee's review of total requests for budgets for 
computer facQities and activities was the 1970 report of the Governor's Advisory 
Committee mentioned above which recommended a State Plan that would provide , 
for the development of a computing capacity in Minnesota higher education that 
by 1975 would be adequate to meet two general goals: 

1. "Provide educational computing services for all of higher education in Min- 
nesota equivalent to that available at a few leading universities of the nation 
in 1967-68." 

2. "Establish machine-readable data bases and an administrative data process- 
ing capacity which is sufficient to support the management information needs 
of institutions and systems of higher education and lay the basis for pro- 
gram planning and budgeting."^ 

Since the State Plan contained specific recommendations of facilities and costs 
through 1975, the Committee and the Commission were able to review the requests 
of the systems based on the specific recommendations and projections of the State 
Plan. The coD^plete report of the Computer Advisory Committee, Summary and 
Review of Computing Activities and Budget Requests for their Support in Minne- 
sota Post-Secondary Education, 1973-7S, is contained in Appendix R. 

In Table I are summarized the total requests from pubUc higher education 
(not including the area yocational-techniced institutes). These are compared in each 
case with projections from the Plan. (A more detailed discussion of each of the 
requests is contained in Appendix R.) This display also shows the effects of an 
estimated five percent inflation of the State Plan projections for 1973-75 (The Plan 
used 1970 dollars and took no account of inflation). From the standpoint of costs, 
it can be seen that the total funds expended and requested, when inflation is con- 
sidered; are, somewhat below the Plan recommendations — it has been possible 

^Peter G. Roll and Peter C. 'Pa.tton, Computers and Information Systems in Higher Education: 
Pari of Information Systems in the State of Minnesota 1970-80 (St. Paul: Minnesota Higher 
Education Coordinating Commission, 1970). 
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to save money over these recommendaUoiis while stiU^^^m progress 
toward the functional goals of the Plan. ; Each of the systems of public higher 
education plans to have available by 1975 administrative computing capacity equiv- 
alent to that ^ recommended by the Plan. All of the administrative applications en- 
visioned maty not be implemented by 1975 (though a large fract will be); For 
educational computing, the University and State College Systems are progressing 
well according lo the Plan recommendations^ They wiU^ e 

serve their students near the level recommended in the Plan by 1 975 , if the budget 
requests can be funded. The junior colleges, on the other hand, will be functioning 
in 1975 at about half the level recommended in the Plan. This reduction is based 
on the experience of the past two years/ which has iihown that due to the dispersed 
nature of the system and the small size of many of the colleges, , it is more difficult 
to educate the faculty and develop the instructional materials and applications for 
use in the junior colleges compared with the larger four-year institutions. The level 
of instructional computing proposed for the junior colleges is consistent with their 
needs as projected for the 1973-75 biennium, and a more significant amout v of 
resources is being requested by the State Junior College Board to assist the junior 
colleges and their faculty in using the instructional computing services effectively 
in their academic and career-oriented programs. 



TOTAL COMPUTING BUDGETS OF FUBLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION COMPARED WITH STATE plan; 





1972-73 


/:.-"^"::::i973^74:.:' 


1974-75 




State Plan Budgeted 


State Plan 


Request 


State Plan 


Request 


University of 
Minnesota ... . 


$2,461,900 $2,064,000 


$2,86: ^. )0 


$2,574,513 


$3,072,000 


$3,051,994 


State CoUege 
System ...... 


. 1,650,000^ 1,726,834 


1,698,000^ 


2,087,934 


2,04G,000^ 


2,190,370 


State Junior 

College ... . . . 


359,694 347,196 


458,741 


440,060 


572,688 


548,636 


TOTAL . .. . 


$4,471,594 $4,138,030 


$5,017,741 


$5,102,507 


$5,692,688 


$5,791,000 


(Inflation effects 
of 5 percent) . . 




(250,887) 




(284,634) 




'All State Plan estimates are in 1970 dollars: 



(^Tlie State College System line uses the State Plan modified to reflect the decision to accelerate 
the planned upgrading of the St. Cloud facility and the need to upgrade Bemidji to third 
generation computing capability. 

Based on its review of the requests of the three pubU^ 
education and its review of the Computer Advisory Comrnittee Repo^^ 
Commission finds these requests to be consistent with or reasona^M^ 
tions from the State Plan and, therefore, recommends their approval to^ t 
1973 Legislature. 

: In addition to the requests of the individual systems which will enable them 
to improve the computing services of their institution, the Computer Advisory 
Committee identified other computing activities that have a statewide inte^^^ 
are therefore, not appropriately included in the requests of the individual systems. 
They include the need to improve the exchange and coordination of basic informa- 
tion and to expand and itriprove the review and coordination effort; the need to 
provide for the continued input of private post-secondary education into the co- 
ordination and review process; the need to enable institutions to expand their use 
of statewide time-shared computer facilities; and the need to improve the use of 
computer technology on the part of private colleges. 
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Accordingly, the Commission recommends ij^at $185,000 be appro- 
■ priated by the 1973 Legislature to Improve the coordinQf ion, review and 
: use of computer technology by Minnesota post-secondary institutions. 

The specific purposes for which these funds are ; requested (in the priority order 
recommended by the Computer Advisory Committee) are outlined below: 

/. The estabUshment within the Higher Educ^^ 

sion office a position of Coordinator of Post-Secondary Education Com- 
puting. ' 

Though Minnesota has made a great deal of progress in coordinating 
its activities in computing in higher education^ there is a need for niore 
effective and continuing exchange of inforit>ation between Minnesota 
institutions and with other institutions and organizations in the nation. 
Further, there is a need for more regular continuing support of the time- 
consuming coordination activities which are necessary within Minnesota 
to implement the mechai*:sms established by the State Plan and to assist 
in the collection and organization of the iiiformation vvhic^^^ 
for those mechanisms to work smoothly and effectively. During the past 
year/ the coordination has been effected with excellent part-time assist- 
ance from the Commission staff and by dint of much hard work on the 
part of several Computer Advisory Committee (COIvlpAG) members. 
This effort will inevitably grow, and is more than cein be sustained on 
a continuing basis by COMPAC raembers iu addition to their regular 
institutional and system responsibiUties. Therefore, coMPAC recom- 
mends the establishment of a staff position within the Commission to 
serve the needs of all post-secondary education by collecting and dis- 
seminating information among institutions i^i Minnesota and between 
Minnesota and programs in other states and nationwide; ^ man- 
aging and supporting the activities of the Computer Advisory Committee 
and its working subcommittees (at present the Technical Standards Sub- 
committee and the MERITSS iPolicy Advisory Committee). 

2. The establishment of a fund for the reirnb^^^^^ 

funded private colleges providing staff or facilities fo^^ use in statewide 
; projects. (Approximately $35,000) 

Over the life of the Computer Advisory Cotnmittee and other similar 
coordination activities, staff members from private Colleges have made 
vr/^/or contributions to the planning and prog^anas^ that have developed. 
They have done this at considerable expense to their institutions and to 
their personal lives. Because of limited funds and staff, at least two in- 
dividuals from private colleges have been asked by their administrations 
to limit or terrninate their participation in statewide cbordination^^^ a 
ties. The Computer Advisory Committee f^els that tihe state cemnot 
afford to be without the expertise and the viewpoints that reside witW 
the private colleges. Therefore, they^ of 
a fund within the Higher Education Coordii^ating Commission to re- 
imburse private colleges for the services of tl^eir stafj niembers as con- 
sultants or major participants in coordination activities, and for the use 
of their facilities, when these services and facilities will benefit all of 
Minnesota higher education. 

3. The establishment of a fund to support the Use of the statewide time-- 
shared computer facility for research and development projects, innova- 
tive instructional usage; or ongoing activities, f Approximately $45,000) 

Many institutions of post-secondary education are in need of time-shared 
computing facilities to enhance the quality Of and supplemeht current 
programs, and to establish new programs of quality education to meet 
developing needs. However, many institutions simply lack the funds to 
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meet these goals, knowing how recogr 'izable and worthy they may be. 
This is especially true for the private colleges/^^^^^^ this need, it is 

; recomrnended that a fund be estabUshed to provide fifty percent matc^^ 
ing grants for computer time (port charges) on the statewide time- 
; shared computing facility (MERITSS) .: These grants would not support 
costs ; of terminal equipment and communications. They would be 
awarded oil the basis of the merits of proposals submitted and the con- 
sideration of previous legislative funding to the requesting institutions. 

4. Subsidies for computing costs incurred by private colleges for instruc- 
tional and admimstrative computing utilizing publicly-supported facili- 
ties. (Approximately $85,000) 

Since the private sector accounts for twenty-five percent of all students 
in Minnesota higher education, it is important that the quality of educa- 
tion and the quality and quantity oi computing services be near the same 
le\-el as in the public systems. It hr s been indicated elsewhere in this 
report that although the private cplleges collectively are Ependinjr a sub- 
stantial amount of money on computing, they are not, in general, achiev- 
ing a level of computing services equiv^ent to that i^ 
institutions. The purpose of this recommendation is to provide assistance 
which will be necessary to some colleges if they are to have access to 
adequate computing services for their students, and to provide^^ a 
centive to use shared faciUties in the public sector which u^^ 
be less expensive for aU concerned. It is proposed tiiat these funds be 
distributed in the form of grants covering no more than . ftiity percent 
of the computer service costs, not including terminal equipment and 
communications* A similar recommendation in the 1970 State Plan for 
$35,000, $70,000, $105,000 and $140,000 respectively for the years 
1971-72 through 1974-75 was not funded. 

Finally, the Commission has reviewed efforts throughout the state to plan for 
the development and application of computer technology to education beyond 
1975. A major thrust in this regard is a plan that would link all educational com- 
puting activities in the state. This plan is sponsored by the Governor's Joint Com- 
mittee on Computers in Education/ and dt is investigating tJie establishment of a 
consortium arrangement to provide computing and data - processing services to aU 
educational institutions in the state. The Commission recognizes that many details 
and specifics in the consortium plan need to be refined and further developed. Never- 
theless, the Commission views this type of cooperative development as a potential 
long-range benefit to the state by providing a mechanism for more efficient use of 
scarce resources. 

Consequently , the Commission endorses the concept of a consortium 
for providing computer services for alt educational institutions ( elementar^v 
and secondary as well as post-secondary) and urges that planning for such 
an arrangement should continue 
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XIL EXPAHBlNa AND 
TELEVISION m pOST-SEC^^ 

Commercial and educational broadcast television have had a profound impact 
upon the hves of most Aniericans/ The average citizen no longer is exposed only 
to verbal or written reports of events which influence the| course of history. He now 
can see and hear, through television, what has occurred and often what is occur- 
ring. Television has become such an important and commonplace part of everyday 
living that it is now difficult to imagine what our society would be like without it. 

Anyone who doubts the great pov/er of effectively-used television upon opinions, 
attitudes, and inforination acquisition of the citizens of this country need only be 
reminded of the impact of television news coverage and the billions of dollars 
which advertisers find it profitable to expend for television commercials. Largely 
because of television, Americans know more than ever before about current events 
and products which are available for purchase. 

Lacking the resources of the business community, use of television for instruc- 
tional purposes in colleges and universities has lagged far behind the rapid and 
impressive develGfment of commercial television. 

■ The 1965 State Legislature in recognition of the potential educational uses of 
television instructed the University of Minnesota to conduct a feasibility ■ study of 
inter-institutional educational television. This study recommended the establishment 
of dine regional instructional television production centers and the development of 
inter-institutional instructional materials via television. The cost of implementing 
the recommendations of the feasibility study was estimated to be $2,712,134 

The 1967 Legislature initiated the program by funding two regional television 
production centers to serve inter-institutional needs and seven classroom television 
production units to provide some experience with instructional television within 
institutions located at state-supported institutions of higher education. The tele- 
vision centers established at Mankato and Moorhead are open to all post-secondary 
institutions in their respective regions and with the seven classroom units have been 
actively developing the medium of television to improve instruction and extend the 
boundaries of the classroom. 

The 1969 State Legiciature appropriated $540,000 to establish a third regional 
production center, to complete the two regional production centers established by 
the 1967 Legislature^ and to develop inter-institutional educational television in- 
structional materials. Winona State College joins the Mankato and Moorhead 
Regional Centers (both monochrome) as the first all color regional center. The 
continued development of the inter-institutional television was facilitated by a 
$230,000 appropriation for developing instructional materials from the 1971 
Legislature. 

Minnesota's three regional television production centers (at Mankato, Moor- 
head and Winona) surpass the role of the traditionally equipped intra-institutional 
television facility. Their primary purpose is to scxvq externally on an inter-institu- 
tional basis. Their clients include institutions of post-secondary education from both 
private and public sectors, vocational-technical institutes and trade schools, as well 
as training programs in mental institutions, neighboring elementary and high schools 
and civic and professional groups. The regional centers have been the most frequent 
proposers of inter-institutional television projects. Of the total 1 09 projects funded, 
71 have been developed by regional centers. 

Regional centers serve first their regional areas, but because only three centers 
exist, they also have to endeavor to serve statewide needs. Associations between 
centers, institutions, even state agencies know no bounds. Projects are being 
developed by consortia of institutions located throughout the state, and in some 
instances several centers cooperate on a single production. The concept of inter- 
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institutional sharing is alive indeed, and with adequate resources this accomplish- 
ment can enrich post-secondary education on an^ 

The experimental classroom centers at the Bcmidji^ St. Cloud and Southwest 
State Colleges and on the Duluth, Morris and Twin City campuses of the University 
have as a major function determining how television can best be used on an intra- 
institutional basis. These centers; have aided in the initiation production of some 
iatcr-institutiotial work. These centerq also serve as a laboratory in which students 
may become familiar with; the use and care of equipment and the production of 
television lessons. Further, they provide nearby institutions the opportunity to 
observe ways in which television can be used for instructional purposes. 

Instructional materials development is designed to encourage the sharing of 
existing resources by the use of inter-institutional television. Specifically, this is 
accomplished by increasing the use of existing quality T\y . materials, by increasing 
faculty knowledge about ;T.V. capability, by increasing faculty skill in the use of 
T.V. for instruction, and by increasing cooperation among institutions. The fore- 
going efforts are the inputs toward accomplishing the major goals of the inter- 
institutional statewide television program of improved instructional effectiveness 
and efficiency. • 

The accomplishments of the program have been significant In addition to 
providing workshops; seminars, and formal coursework g:* the television arts, the 
regional television centers provide extensive services to many institutions (such as 
dubbing and editing), they serve as a clearinghouse of information on the use of 
instructional television, and they have stimulated faculty throughout the state and 
in all systems and sectors, of post-secondary education to make increasing use of 
instructional television. Examples of the use currently being made of instructional 
television include micro-teaching, where the student teacher can obs results 
of his efforts on video tape while receiving an evaluation by his peers; the image 
magnification to show microscopic results to the entire class simultaneously; the 
taping of lectures for later use or for wider distribution and many others. In addi- 
tion, a directory of the hundreds of instructional materials which have been pro- 
duced at the various television centers in the state has been published. 

This directory has been distributed throughout the state and the materials are 
used throughout the educational systems of the state. 

In order to provide for the continued developm 
tional television program to areas and evaluate the program, to provide for 
the expansion oj the regional production centers, and to provide^^^ f^^ the 
replacement of worn-out or obsolete equipment, the Commission r r im- 
mends that $1,181,000 be appropriated by the 1973 Legislature. 

The proposed allocation of these funds is as follows: 
7. Inter-Institutional Development Projects ($4^ 

This item requests funding for project grants to develop and. produce 
: closed circuit television instructional materials for coordinate use by state 
colleges. University, private coUeges and expanded utilizati incliide 
more state junior colleges and vocational-technical institutes. Projects de- 
veloped at regional production and classroom centers are utilized for in- 
structional purposes by the producing and maintaining projects plus involve- 
ment of increased inter-institutional use of projects at more state junior 
colleges and vocational-technical institutes. 

2. Planning, Research and Feasibility Study Vpdate^ i 

A review of the 1965 Feasibility Study is needed to assess and evaluate 
the overall program since its inception, ascertain whether original recom- 
mendations need revision or updating, and recommend plans pn how to 
facilitate greater and more effective usage at additional institutions includ- 



ing state junior colleges, yocational-technical institutes, private colleges, 
private junior colleges and proprietary schools. With rapidly changing tech- 
nology and its applications for edacational uses, an up-to-date appra,5isal 
and recommend^Uons are imperative to meet the needs of the '70's. 

3. Regional Production Centers ($396,000) 

Three regional production centers are established and operating (Man- 
katOj Moorhead, Winona). Two additional centers Eire needed to help meet 
. increasing needs. The 1966 feasibility study recommended nine 

centers. If five centers are established, a feasibility update could address- 
itself towards the desirability of how; many centers are needed to fulfill state- 
wide post-secondary educational needs. 

4. Regional Center and Experimental Classroom Center Improvement ^nd 
Replacement of Equipment ($250,000) 

Obsolete or worn out equipraent and hardware at the first two regional 
centers should be replaced for optimum efficiency and performance. In 
addition^ with the increasing importance of color television, funds are re- 
; quested to upigrade the existing monochrome centers and experimental class- 
room centers to provide for color production and playback. The only center 
currently with color capability is at Winona. 

FinaUyy the Commission reaffirms the origina 
1965 jFeasibility Study that the Higher^ Commission 
be responsible for management of inter-institutional television in Minnesota. 
The uses and application of television for post-secondary education iraris-- 
cend institutional and system boundaries. The Legislature has supported 
this concept. The Commission believes this procedure is still valid in order 
to maintain maximum potential of the program on d statewide basis. 
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XIII. EXTENDING LIBRARY RESOURCES TO 
STUDENTS, FACULTY AND ^^^C 

In January, 1969, a two-year pilot denionstration project (Minnesota Inter- 
library Teletype Experiment) was funded by the joint efforts of the Louis W. and 
Maud Hill Family Fpundation and the Library Division of the State Department 
of Education through its I^GA Title III program^ The project was designed to test 
the feasibility of sharing the Uiiiversity of Minnesota library resources with out- 
state libraries. 

As a result of the success of the two-year project, the Higher Education Co- 
ordinating Commission requested and the 1971 Legislature funded a teletype 
custom-service library program for academic institutions in Minnesota. As imple- 
mented, the MINITEX program (Minnesota Interlibrary Teletype Exchange) in- 
cludes an expanded and expedited interlibrary : loan service, a bibliographic data 
base (Minnesbta Union List of Serials) , and a viable TWX communication network. 
The program is a beginning stage of a major library serv which has tlie potential 
of facilitating maximum and mu use of state library resources, of making 
judicious use of available funding, and providing the basis for sound development 
of collections by participating libraries. A history of participation by libraries and 
institutions in the program is provided in Apptmdix O. 

The purpose of MINITEX is to provijde maximum and equitable multiple 
use of Minnesota library resources with a minimum of effort and without conflict 
of interest. The program is based on the assumptions that no library can be self- 
sufficient and that no library can be responsive to all user demands individually. 
Recognizing that recurrihg heeds are not only best met, but must be met locally^ 
and that each academic institution must provide t to support its cur- 

riculum/ some copperative program is essen^ in this by sup- 

. plementing local resources and enables libraries to provide service which would be 
difficult to offer independently. : / 

In times of cost escalatipn, insatiable user demands, uncertain funding, and the 
literature/information explosion, cooperative iise and plarining is essential to make 
judicious use of available funding. Individually and corporately^ there is aware- 
ness of the inadequacies in library; resources and the concomitant effect they have 
on the ability to provide quaHty education. Individual libra are not likely to 
ever be able to adequately support the educational missions in Minnesota. MINI- 
TEX is specifically designed to assist in bridging the gap that these present and 
future inadequacies pose. 

MINITEX provides access ifor students and faculty at all four-year accredited 
and most of the state junior colleges (four University, six state colleges, 1 6 private 
colleges, and 17 state junior colleges) to the research resources of the University 
of Minnesota Libraries. Specifically, it has provided approximately 175,000 items 
during the biennium, 1971-73. ; 

By negotiatir*g a reciprocal system-to-system arrangement w (a library 

consortium of seven priyate metropolitan colleges and the James J. Hill Reference 
Library) the program was extended to all private colleges including those in the 
Twin Cities not specifically covered by the appropriation. Furthermore, by uliiL^ing 
MERITSS, the Time-Shared Computer System provided by Legislative appropria- 
tion, enough economies were gained to add state junior colleges than originally 
: anticipated./, 

Access is provided to all other Minnesotans through their Regional i Public 
Libraries, and this portion of the program is supported by state and federal (LSC A 
Title III) funds administered by the Library Division, State Department of Educa- 
'tion.;\ 

: The program has developed the foundations of a Minnesota bibliographic data 
base (Minnesota Union List of Serials). MINITEX has allocated approximately 



25 percent of its appropriation for this project in order to allow patrons to inake 
their selections from owned sources, (approximately 10 percent of the requests iire 
for items not owned by the University) to allow more equitable and efficient sharing 
of state resources, and iO provide for orderly statewide collection development. . 

The program also provides the communication network to facilitate sharing, 
expedite out-of-state inteHibrary loans, and aid in the ordering and processing of 
materials. 

The program has served as the catalyst for local sharing. Tliis has been 
especially significant in locations of multiple academic institutions, i.e., Duluth, 
Mankato/St. Peter, Moorhead, Northfield, St. ClQud/CoUegeville/St. Joseph, and j, 
Winona. The pilot demonstration project served as an example and the partici- " 
pants agreed to share their resources with each other. Providing the model, MINI- 
TEX has encouraged the significant advances in reciprocal borrowing, exchange 
of bibliographic data, joint collection development, courier service, and liberalized 
circulation policies that have increasingly taken place among the participants. 

The program has assisted in identifying local staff needs. By designing a system 
which assures local resources are exhausted first (requiring a librarian as access 
provided many new contacts with patrons and offered opportunities to utilize their 
own collections), many libraries found it necessary to shift additional staff to 
reference and public service; Many directors reported that their self- and campus- 
image experienced significant change as they more actively participated in the 
educational mission of their institution. 

The primary value of MENTITEX has been its cortributioh to quality education 
in Minnesota. It is estimated that a third of the academic faculty^members outside 
the University*s Twin Cities Campus have utilized the service to prepare their 
course presentation. Additional faculty utihzadon aided ongo 

or writing. Many faculty have testified to its iisefulnessi in completing their degree. 
Most of the student use has been course related. Students have been allowed to 
pursue projects which are of primary interest and have become increasingly aware 
that information is available (identifiable and accessible) on almost any subject 
Nationwide there has been a shift to independent study and adaptation to this 
trend simply would not have been feasible in Minnesota without the comprehensive 
research back-up provided by the University library resources. 

There has been a significant contribution to the medical care, industrial develop- 
ment, and government administration in the state. Doctors, businessmen, and 
government officials effectively use the system through their public libraries. The 
fact that research resources are accessible to all who have information needs 
cf?rtainly adds to the quality of life in Minnesota. 

An assessment of the MINITEX experience to date and its future development 
led to the identification of the following immediate and long-range objectives : 

; V"-' 1973-1 975| ■ 

1. Continue expedited interlibrary service to all accredited (collegiate) insti- 
tutions. Explore the possibilities of cooperation and sharing with the technical- 
vocational institutes. 

2. Complete the state bibliographic periodical data base including built-in 
update and annual publication and distribution to all participants. 

3. Encourage regional planning and development. 

4. Develop state library /esources by identifying and purchasing unowned and 
usefiil titles. Provide MARC tapes and access to data banks. 

Long Range 

1. Serve on an ongoing basis the needs of post-secondary education. 
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2=. Become an integral part of the statewide library network including com- 
plete bibliographical data base, cooperative collection development, computer 
retrieval, cooperative processing, etc. 

3. Explore the possibilities of personnel sharing both as a learning process 
and the sharing of expertise. 

In order that continuing service may be provided under the MINITEX 
program and that the program may be further developed according to the 
objectives for this biennium, the Commission recommends thai $597,200 
be apprcpnated for the following purposes: 

NEEDS (for the 1973-1975 Biennium) 
Inter-Library Service ($440, 000) 

Expedited interlibrary service to all accredited (collegiate) institutions. Based 
on 100,000 items per year at a cost of $2.00 per request = $400,000. Ten 
percent overhead to the University Libraries. 

Serial (Periodical) Data Base ($57,200) 

Maintenance, update and annual publication and distribution of the serial data 
base (MULS: Minnesota Union List of Serials). Based on an estimated 12 ,000 
annual update items at $1 .00 per item = $22 ,000 and 44 copies at $4.00 to be 
distributed annually = $32 yOOO. 

Regional Sharing ($28,000) 

Regional sharing development. $4 ,000 each to CLIC, Duluth/ W 
Peter, Moorheady Northfield, St. Cloud/ College ville/ St. Joseph, and Winona to 
encoiuage and support regional sharing, planning and development of resources. 
To be used for direct services. 

Unique Collection Development ($72,000) 

Development of state resources. Identification, purchase, and dissemination of 
microfiche, microfilm collections, MARC tapes, data banks (Atomic Energy 
Reports, U.S. Patents, selected categories of government documents, census 
tapes) and other resources or services as needed in the state but not now owned 
by any library. 

Intcr-Library Service 

The value of interlibrary service in Minnesota has been amply demonstrated 
by the volume of use to date. Conservative estimates suggest a volume of 100,000 
requests annually from the academic institutions will be the pattern of the future. 
During the project a concerted effort has been made to discover the most econom- 
ical methods and procedures. As a consequence, and in spite of increasing costs, 
the unit price has continuously decreased. It may be of interest that the national 
average for interlibrary service is ; $5. 60 per transaction. This isi not for expedited 
service; therefore, it does not include the benefits or the costs of TWX,. photo- 
duplication; and United Service delivery. 

Serial (Periodical) Data Base 

While the sharing of resources (interlibrary service) is important, the real 
benefits, both educationally and economically, will accrue, from a state bibliographic 
data base. The knowledge of what is owned and where located is essential in order 
to make full utilization of all state resources and to engage in meaningful long- 
range planning and collection development. It is the essential key to eliminating 
unnecessary duplication and gaps. The unprecedented spiraling costs of periodical 
purchase, processing, storage, bindery and retrieval necessitate overall planning in 
order to make judicious use of available funding. 
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While MINITEX has used $80,000 of its 1971-73 appropriation, at least an 
additional $150,000 was secured to construct the machine readable basic biblio- 
graphic data base. This is simply too valuable not to be maintained/ 

Regional Sharing y ^ 

The purpose of the initial project was to test the feasibility of sharing the Uni- 
versity library resoutes with other Minnesota institutions. It is axiomatic that some 
sharing of and development of resources can and should be done on a regional 
basis. There are many research items that are rarely used and therefore, one copy 
is adequate for the entire state. Tliere are other items which are needed in five or 
six regional locations. Aad, of there are some items that must be duplicated 

in each library. 

Funds in this category could be most effectively used regionally to provide 
courier, communication or photocopy services. They would also support and en- 
courage cooperative c*;e of resources. 

Unique Collection Ju^evelopment 

Through the MINITEX requests it has been possible to identify needed items 
which are not available in the state. No institution could currently justify purchas- 
ing most of these items, but collectively Jthey are certainly needed. If the MARC 
tapes (already purchased by the University) could be selectively disseminated, tre- 
mendous time and cost savings would be gained in the purchasing and cataloging 
procedures at the individual libraries. There are also data banks which should be 
available. While specific titles with cost estimates could be given, careful attention 
must be given to the choices in the f uture. 
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PART FOUR: POST-SEGONDARY 
EDUCATION THROUGH EXPANDED 
COOPERATION AND COORDINATION 

XIV. EXPANDING INTER-INSTITUTIONAL 
COOPERATION IN MEETING REGIONAL NEEDS 

At the request of Governor Anderson, the Commission initiated a; special study 
of cooperation among Minnesota institutions of post-secondary education. The 
results of this study, the report on which is published separately, indicates that (1) 
while there are some excellent examples of inter-institutional cooperation among 
Minnesota post-secondary; education institutions, the potential for increased effec- 
tiveness through inter-institutional cooperation is far from being achieyed and (2) 
most significant instances of inter-institutional cooperation involve either institutions 
within a single system or institutions located in close geographic proximity. 

The apparent potential for inter-institutional cooperation among institutions 
located in the same geographical area provides a basis for addressing the recent 
resurgence in the concept of regionalism as it relates to activities of government 
and meeting social needs. While all Minnesota post-secondary education institu- 
tions have demonstrated a sense of responsibility for meeting needs of the residents 
of the area in which the institution is located, and some Minnesota institutions 
were founded largely tbmeet regional needs, there is less evidence of an effective^ 
sense of joint responsibility among institutions in the same area to serve that area/ 
In addition, except in those instances where attention has been focused on estab- 
lishing new institutions, planning activities generally have related to system-wide 
and statewide concerns or individual institutional concerns rather than to area 
"concerns. . 

In view of the above considerations, the goal of stimulating greater and more 
effective inter-institutiohal cooperative: efforts can appropriately be approached 
through the initiation of new structures arid mechanisms for stimulating joint re- 
sponsibility and cooperative planning with respect to meeting area needs by insti- 
tutions within each area of the state. Not only will such an approach stimulate 
greater cooperation among institutions from different systems, but it can provide 
elfective responses to the resurging interest in regionalism and the legitimate con- 
cern for addressing attention to problems and needs on an area basis. 

In viewing the resurgence of regionalism and gauging responses to it, some 
contemporary realities (deserve recognition. First, it is apparent that higher edu- 
cation has now emerged from a period of intense growth accompanied by rela- 
tively clear mandates into; a period characterized by uncertainty, rapid change, 
and greater -competition for limited resources within the context of ambiguous 
mandates. Second, it must be recognized that Minnesota and other states are en- 
countering increasing local and federal pressure to incorporate sub-units of the 
state in planning for the use of fiscal, natural, and human resources in meeting 
the range of human needs of the future. There is substantial support for this 
approach especially where the participation in past planning decisions has been 
consistently low. Finally, because all post>secondary institutions have a common 
stake in the future of post-secondary education in this state, without deliberate 
attempts to increase the coordination and cobperation of activities the '■■ future for 
each of the post-secondary institutions will be collectively^ d^ in 
general regional planning, however, must recognize the specific concerns of post- 
secondary education institutions. In view of the complexity of challenges, balanced 
perspectives and flexibility are essential, for the challenges will not be met suc- 
cessfully with a single approach nor with dogmatic strategy. The diversity among 
Minnesota post7secondary educational institutions and the differences in style 
among them constitute a source of great strength which must be protected and 
fostered. - ■ ^ 



Accomplishments of Minnesota institutions in increasing their cooperative 
efforts are illustrated by the following examples: 

1. Institutional consortia such as the Tri-College Univer^^lty, the Arrowhead 
Consortium, and the Urban Consortium. 

2. Southwest Consortium for Commuoity Service. 
3; Central Minnesota Public Service Consortium. 

Each of these programs was designed to increase the margin of institutional re- 
sponse to area-wide needs, and although they have had high levels of success, much 
more remains to be accomprished. There have also been statewide efforts which 
have strong regional planning components : 

1. Study of post-secondary needs for Regions Nine and Ten. 

2. Computer budget planning and development. 

3. Inter-Institutional Television Program. 

4. Inter-Institutional Library Program. 

5. Agricultural Extension Service. 

6. Academic Program Review. 

7. Reciprocal agreements with other states for resident-tuition. 

The examples cited reflect a record from which we may take pride, but from which 
we must now expand. The possibilities for expansion are manifold and might in- 
clude: . 

1 . Increased use of area-wide or multi-institutional faculty appointments; 

2. Expanded development and use of educational television and radio for 
academic programming; 

3. Increased inter- institutional coordination in public service projects; 

4. Regionally based external degree and correspondence programming. 

Exploring these and other possibilities could result in an increased regional 
focus by greater institutional cooperation among post-secondary educational insti- 
tutions of tlie state on area-based social, educational, and economic problems. If 
approached in a cooperative spirit, these additional contributions could be viewed 
as those emanating from a partnership in which each has a stake in the resolution 
of area problems, rather than an attempt by the institutions to dictate both the 
definition and solution of problems. 

As a means of facilitating increased inter-institutional dialogue and co- 
operation, the Commission proposed to establish regional advisory commit- 
tees throughout the state. These regional advisory panels would offer the 
probability of developing a forum for the discussion of unique area prob- 
lems and the alternatives available for solving them: The committees would 
also serve as an additional body to articulate the needy of the area to neigh- 
boring regions and statewide agencies. 

It is proposed that the regional post-secondary advisory committees be charged 
with such responsibilities as: 

1. Exploring the possibilities and facilitating the implementation of substantive 
inter-institutional cooperation among the post-secondary institutions of the 
area., ■ 

2. Cooperating with existing and future regional planning commissions to im- 
. prove the total regional planning effort. 

3. Assisting in the assessment of regional post-secondary educational needs. 
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4. Working with : the HECG liaison staff and making recommendations to the 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission. 

5. Coordinating the identification of regional community service needs and the 
existing institutional resources which could be marshalled to meet such 

'■ ^ needs/ 

Memberships for the regional advisory committees will be drawn from the 
post-secondary education institutions of the region, but not be so great in number 
to hamstring the effectiveness of the group. The differences among the state plan- 
ning regions suggest that the composition of each group should vary both in size 
and representation. It is also possible that two or more State Planning Regions 
could be combined to identify the area to be served by an advisory committee. 
Any combination of planning regions could be based on existing inter-institutional 
cooperative efforts. The Commission is prepared to provide staff liaison with the 
advisory groups and to assist in fostering their initial development. 
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XV. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AREA 
VGCATIGNAL-TEGHNIGAL INSTITUTES A 
JUNIOR COLL^^ 

In recent years, considerable attention has been focused on the relationship 
between area vocational-technical; institutes and other institutions, particularly state 
junior colleges. Interest in this matter has ranged from questions as to the possible 
need for clarification of institutional roles, to the possible need for greater coopera- 
tion between area vocational-technical institutes and junior colleges, to the pro- 
posals for merging the two types of institutions and for merging the two systems. 

The basis for concern about the relationship between junior colleges and area 
vocational-technical institutes emanates from the facts that ( 1 ) the state provides 
substantial support for both types of institutions, (2) the state has authorized estab- 
lishment of 53 non-senior, or lower-division; public ins including 20 siate 
junior colleges and 33 area vocational-technical institutes and (3) the geographic 
proximity of junior colleges and area vocational-technical institutes is extreme to 
the point of both institutions being located within 35 miles of one another in many 
instances and both institutions being located in, the same j community, even m 
communities with relatively limited population: In addition, the functions of the 
two types of institutions overlap. Junior colleges offer terminal vocational programs 
as well as programs designed to transfer to a senior institution/ While area A^oca- 
tional-technical institutes offer terminal vocational programs only, a recent trend 
■in the direction of accepting area vocational-technical institute: courses in transfer 
by senior institutions raises further questions as to the extent to which the functions 
of the two types of institutions are in fact distinct from each other. 

In^ response to a request by the 1 969 Legislature for ''an inquiry into the rela- 
tionship between area Vocational-technical schools and other institutions of higher 
education in Minnesota," the Commission developed a g^^ for dif- 

ferentiating the role of public post-secondary institutions in offering vocational 
programs. Tbe recommended guidelines, similar to those presented to the 1971 
Legislature, are as follows: 

Occupational programs should continue to be offered by all types of post- 
secondary institutions. Area vocational-technical institutes should continue to 
offer a wide range of programs of two years or less which provide for initial oc- 
cupational entry and retraining for advancement and. occupaitional adjustment. 
State junior colleges located in areas which are not served by area vocational- 
technical institutes should offer the range of occupational programs which 
would be provided by an area yocational-technical institute if one were located 
in the area. State junior colleges located in areas which are served by an iarea i 
vocational-technical institute should offer a more limited range of occupa 
programs, depending on the population and needs of the area; with emphasis 
on programs of two years in duration and those which are most closely related 
to the academic programs of the institution. Public four-year institutions should 
offer occupational programs of more than two years in duration. Four-year 
institutions which are located in areas served by area vocational-technical insti- 
tutes, but not by state junior colleges, also should offer some occupatibnal pro- 
grams of two years or less with emphasis on two-year programs which are ; 
closely related to their academic programs in order to meet the commuter needs 
of the area. Four-year institutions also may appropriately offer a limited num- 
ber of terminal ; occupational programs of two years or less for experimental 
or laboratory purposes or to meet the needs of students for whom completion 
of a four-year program is determined not to be an appropriate goal. 

Proposals for establishing new public post-secondary institutions for all types 
should be reviewed by the Higher Education Coordinating Commission which 
should recommend legislative authorization for all proposed institutions re- 
ceiving favorable review by the Commission. 



Expanded cooperation between and among all higher education institutions 
offering occupational programs, which are located in the same or neighboring 
communities should continue to be encouraged. Economic incentives should be 
provided for those institutions which seek to adopt cooperative programs and 
which seek to add programs which are judged to insure that educational oppor- 
tunity is made fully accessible to as many Minnesota residents as practical. 

Economic incentives might include (a) additional state funds for cooperative, 
interinstitutional planning of educational services; (b) additional funding for 
providing courses amounting to an extension of institutional services on an 
overload basis; (c) equalization of tuition and fees where an institution has 
provided expanded cooperative programs; and (d) institutional reimbursement 
from state funds for interinstitutional use of facilities based upon a state 
average rate for operating maintenance funds. 

Areas of cooperation might involve (a) joint nrpgram planning; (b) sharing 
the time of administrators and instructor; wnere desirable; (c) encouraging. 
; students enrolled in one institution to take some work in the other institution 
assuring that credit earned will be accountable on an educational program 
where practicable; (d) use of auxiliary facilities, such as cafeterias, libraries, 
auditoriums, and gymnasiums by students of both insfitutions to the la^^ 
extent possible; and (e) operating joint extracurricular. programs. 

The policies established by the 1967 and 1969 Legislatures in seeking to im- 
prove the availability and accessibility i of advanced educational opportunities 
. to Minnesota residents through reciprocity agreements with neighboring states 
should be continued and extended. . 

The state of Minnesota should not only discourage unwarranted proUferatio 
of occupational programs, but should also generate infcrrnation to identify 
J programs required to meet current and emerging needs in v acation 

■ pational areas. AH institutions which conduct vocational-technical programs 

should follow, to the largest extent possible, a policy of qualifying for reim- 
bursement from federal and state funds administered by the State Boar 
Vocational Huucation. 

Area vocational-technical institutes prepare students for occupations thro 
their programs by emphasizing job entry criteria. 

with its programs in the General College and its Technical Colleges, tends to 
offer special occupational programs and substantial numbers of general aca- 
demic curricula at the two-year level. State junior colleges offer all types of 
programs, many of which correspond with programs in area vocational-tech- 
^ nical institutes and others which are geared to more general academic and 

occupational objectives. The primary emphasis of state junior colleges has 
been in the area of transfer programs. State colleges have offered some two- 
year programs in the past as a practical accommodation to their local and 
regional community needs when the curriculum could take advantage of spe- 
cific efforts in existing four-year baccalaureate programs. 

The area vocational-technical institutes within Minnesota provide most of the 
r occupational programs available in the state (72 percent of the total offered). 
These schools are widely distributed geographically as are the state junior 
colleges, and to some extent, the state colleges and the University of Minnesota. 
Although some institutions exist virtually along-side others within a local com- 
munity, most of the institutions are within individual communities serving some- 
what specific groups of students. For instance, high school juniors planning at- 
tendance at area vocational-technical institutes have dCAinite ideas regarding 
their objectives for post-secondary training and are more decided in this regard 
; ^ than students in any other group. Occupational objectives are uppermost in 

the minds of these students. They appear to know' that area vocational-tech- 
nical institutes are mainly vocationally or occupationally oriented in their 
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efforts. Students choosing area vocational-technical institutes are more inter- 
ested in practical pursuits of business and finance, as well as health, trade, and 
industrial areas. College freshmen interests are substantially different from 
those of the area vocational-technical institute-bound students. Junior college 
freshmen are similar in their chosen majors to state college freshmen. 

There are substantive differences in the background qualifications and loads 
of teaching staff found in the various institutions offering post-secondary occu- 
pational programs of two years or less. Academically-oriented institutions tend 
to recognize post-baccalaureate degrees earned by teaching staff in their salary 
schedules to a greater extent than do the area vocational-technical institutes. 
It is possible that future cost studies may reconcile these differences in sources 
of support and staff reimbursement for post-secondary programs. 

Students enrolled in two-year post-secondary programs in Minnesota represent 
a broad cross section of academic aptitudes, interests, ana backgrounds which 
reflect the general population of the state. While each instkutio:i and system 
could claim some degree of representation in each group of students, there is 
evidence to support the view that a particular type of institution attracts stu- 
dents who are generally similar in aptitude and background. In other words, 
specific programs of institutions and systems relate better to certain types of 
individuals; and programs among the different institutions and systems are not 
necessarily the same in specific content.' Even though programs muy receive 
similar titles within the state systems, the students to be served would require 
some differences in approach to programs arid, therefore, greater (diversit3r of 
educational eflfort on the part of institutions. r ™r 

While the institutions may present quite similar programs, the results achieved 
v/ith students would likely be quite different. Evidence available from a study 
of differential results of approaches to occupational education indicates, how- 
ever, that the most important considerations in determining results or output 
are the student characteristics. Included are student aptitudes, backgrounds, 
attitudes; maturity and aspirations. Any similarities or differences in program 
inputs and outputs would largely be affected by student-related inputs. 

If all two-year post-secondary institutions were to be governed as one structure, 
students would have the sanie choices as they do how but within one adminis- 
trative structure. The local governance in the area vocational-technical insti- 
tutes would be lost if all systems were to be combined. 

There is a question as to gains, administratively, in generating a new central 
staff necessary to support such a large combined organization. The separate 
systems should not be allo^yed to grow, however, to the extent that they would 
offer overlapping opportunities. 

The industries that are expected to need the largest numbers of persons by the 
year 1975 are trade, government, ; service, manufacturing and construction, 
which, for the most part, will require persons with occupational training. There 
will be needs for training and retraining in order that skills may be kept up 
to ■ date because of rapidly changing technologies. AH systems should look 
toward accommodating more students in the vocational-occupational area. 

A compelling view associated with aU programs as they relate to changing soci- 
etal conditions is the need for broadened perspectives of programs to benefit 
students, for example, in taking advantage of necess?iry retraining when jobs 
change and for incerased leisure time activities as they become more prevalent. 
Comprehensive program settings can emphasize additional preparation to allow 
students to accommodate to retraining and to utilize effectively th'^ir free time 
away from work. 

It would: seem that the options available are: (1) to create a statewide struc- 
ture for governing all two-year post-secondary programs, or (2) the coexistence 
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of local and statewide governance with additional mechanisms to insure co- 
ordination and cooperation in funding and in program maintenance and de- 
velopment. 

Cost information resulting from staff studies revealed sources of revenue to the 
state junior colleges and area vocational-technical institute systems. It cannot 
be concluded that one system is more costly tha:n another. 

Since the area vocational-technical institutes and the state junior colleges serve 
substantially different populations and employ somewhat differing approaches, 
it can be considered that these costs would be changed only slightly with ad- 
administrative reorganization if the amount of educational service is to be main- 
tained. 

From a study of governance systems in other states, it was learned that post- 
secondary institutions and systems of the 11 states surrounding Minnesota 
offered no consistent trend toward change in two-year post-secondary govern- 
ance which may be said to be superior to the present systems in Minnesota. 
Two states have recently moved to adopt the community college concept while 
other states are generally remaining with a more diversified approach, which is 
being used somewhat successfully, in Minnesota. Our institutions and systems 
appear to be providing as much or more educational opportunity at this level 
than in surrounding states. 

Existing public post-secondary institutions can offer substantial numbers of 
programs throughout Minnesota, carrying with them the main thrust of a goal 
for accessibility of post-secondary educational opportunities at the two-year 
level. These institutions assure that most Minnesotans have ready access to at 
least two years of post-secondary education. 

The Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission has, as one of its 
objectives, to plan for arid achieve some form of post-secondary opportunity 
within a 20-mile radius of all major concentrations of the Minnesota popula- 
tion. At the two-year post-secondary level this goal has nearly been achieved. 
Area vocational-technical institutes and state junior colleges exist in most 
population density areas of Minnesota. 

It should be noted that all public post-secondary institutions currently require 
legislative endorsement prior to establishment, with the exception of area voca- 
tional-technical institutes. To assure that an elected governmental body will be 
continually apprised of the total post-secondary needs and status of the state, 
it should be considered essential to report such actions to the' Minnesota Legis- 
^" lature. ;/ '^^i- --r'--' "'^ ■ ' ' ^^■".-^ 

The guidelines adopted by the Commission andirecommended to the 1969 Leg- 
islature (''Making Institutions Accessible" ■ of Proposal for Progress, JsLnuary 
1969) , and Commission enrollment projections, indicate that students seeking 
occupational and vocational programs can be accommodated through the year 
197S and thereafter by presently existing, (Commission-recommended, and 
legislative-authorized) post-secondary institutions, with the addition of a state 
junior college in St. Paul. 

Cooperative efforts ariiorig post-secondary inistitutions offering occupational 
: programs are tending to increase slightly.: Most cooperation is happening be- 
: tween an institution and its community rather than as part of any inter-institu- 
tionai post-secondary effort. It appears that the crucial puiut for maximizing 
post-secondary educational opportunity for all residents of the state is in the 
area of establishing and coordinating development of appropriate cooperative 
efforts among institutions. If it is accepted that students served by different 
systems vary in educational needs, interests/'and aptitudes, and that this vari- 
ance is consistent within a system, and each system and institution has its edu- 
cational task to perform, it would follow that institutions of each type should 
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be provided within an accessible distance to each population center. Realizing, 
however, that this could result in ineffective use of resources in some areas, it 
is the position of the Commission that total tasks of maximizing post-secondary 
education resources in the state can be facilitated best by strengthening coop- 
erative arrangements and articulation methods between and among the insti- 
tutions and systems which are capable, of participating in such activity. For 
example, in communities where area vocational-technical institutes exist as 
the only post-secondary institution, arrangements might be made to provide 
general academic transfer curricula in the home community by allowing an 
aflBliate college to offer coursework wliich could be coordinated with the area 
vocational-technical institute programs, and credit earned might be recognized 
in transfer to another college. Likewise, state jup'or college, university, and 
state college campuses where vocational and occupational programs may be 
needed could be served by facult3' from a neighboring area vocational-tech- 
nical institute. In addition, a vocational program could be contracted for or 
could be established as an ongoing program where need is evidvint. 

Vocational and occupaiioiial programs and general academic programs have 
been developed in responsv^ to tv;o fundamentally different educational philoso- 
phies. On a continuum where these philosophical bases would represent the 
extrem^-s, at one end woulc?. be found the vocational orientafion with objectives 
related to skills ard knowledge for specific jobs or occupatioiis; the other would 
be representative of an idea? general academic curriculum with its objectives 
relating more to a universe <l r &;i>pwledge and understanding of processes. None 
of liie Minnesota ppst-secoriaary institutions or systems completely represents 
either extreme, at th^ two-year post-secondary level, although the area voca- 
tional technical institutes are nearer to the vocational orientation by concen- 
trating on a large quantity of programs in the occupational areas. No other 
institution or system totally represents the opposite end. 

The enrollments which have been projected by the Commission, in cooperation 
with the post-secondary systems, would incffcate that occupational and voca- 
tional students who will need to be accommodated in various types of Minnesota 
post-secondary institutions in 1978 will be accommodated by presently existing 
Commission-recommended (including a St. Paul State Junior College )V and 
legislature-authorized institutions in Minnesota. Additsonal capacity may be 
added at existing or planned institutions, but no additional new institutions 
seem necessary to provide these programs at the present time. 

A source ^ of institutional support has been allotted by the State Bpard for 
Vocational Education for two-year vocational programs. 

In addition, the Commission proposed that the 1971 Legislature give statutory 
responsibility to the Commission for coordinating the development of new instruc- 
tional programs, including vocational programs, to be offered in or ""by all public 
instituticm^ of post-secondary education. While the 1971 Legislature did not take 
specific action concerning "he- recommended guideline on vocational education in 
the several types of post-secondary institutions, the proposed policy seemed to be 
view>^d favorably. The 1971 Legislature did pass legislation giving the Commission 
responsibility for program review. 

In implementing program review, the Commission has followed the policy 
guideline and a concerted effort has been made to act on proposals for new instruc- 
tional .programs in such a manner as to preclude any unwarranted duplication 
between area vocational-technical institutes and junior colleges as well as other 
institutions. The program review process has proven to be an effective mechanism 
for monitoring the relationship between area vocational-technical institutes and 
junior colleges as well as the relationship among other institutions of post-secondary 
education. The potential of the program review process clearly has not as yet been 
achieved and the process can be developed more fully as further refinements are 
instituted during the next biennium. 
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Effective implementation of the program review process and die policy guide- 
line on vocational program offerings represent an effective response to the * 'bill of 
particulars" request from the 1971 Legislature that "The HECC is requested to. 
continue to review the relationship between area vocational-technicnl schools and 
junior colleges in order to prevent unnecessary duplication of effort and programs." 

Given the successful experience with program review during the initial stages 
of development, the Commission does not see need at this time for additional 
legislative action aimed at eliminating unwarranted duplication of programs in 
state junior colleges and area vocational-technical institutes. The Commission is 
convinced that the program review process can be improved and that effective 
attention can be directed to existing programs as well as proposals for new instruc- 
tional programs as the process is developed more fuUy^ 

It should be noted that some excellent ex:-mples of cooperation between area 
vocational-technical institutes and junior colleges have emerged. These are dis- 
cussed in another section of this report. It should also be noted that statewide 
meetings of state junior college presidents and area vocational-technical institute 
directors during the biennium indicate a willingness to engage in efforts to further 
improve the relationship between these two types of institutions. Such efforts are 
commendable and are to be encouraged. 

It should also be noted, however, that cooperation between area vocational- 
technical institutes and junior GOlleges is not as extensive as desirable. The Com- 
mission proposes to undertake efforts during the next biennium in order to bring 
about a higher level of inter-institutional coopjeration for coordination within each 
area of the state, as indicated in a preceding section of this report. 

As a result of its intensive investigation into the relationship between junior ^ 
colleges and area vocational-technical institutes, as requested by the 1969 Legis- 
ture, the Commission ; looked closely at those institutions involving maintenance 
of both a state junior college and an area vocational-technical institute in areas of 
relatively limited population and recommended that officials and boards responsible 
for the institutions in these situations enter into joint assessments of the feasibility 
and problems of merging the two institutions. In sevefial of these situations, insti- 
tutional enrollments are well below the desirable size for an institution of post- 
secondary education. In a previous section of this report, the Cpmmissiori recog- 
nized the fact that making post-secondary education accessible to Minnesota 
residents in all areas of the state requiv^s the maintenance of institutions which are 
much smaller than the minimum size i ccommended by the Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education. It is the Commission's judgment that the advantages of 
making post-secondary education opportunity as accessible as feasible to all Minne- 
sota residents outweigh the obvious advantages of achieving desired minimum size. 
Ti^fe advantage of maintaining two small institutions: to serve an area are less 
apparent. ; ^ ■ ■ " 'i-.^''] , - ; --'^ ■ ■ ^ 'y ■ 

The Conindssion wiU continue to urge that the officers and 
for the junior colleges and area vocational-technical institutes which are located 
in close proximity in areas of limited population assess fully and seriously the 
feasibility and problems of merging the two institutions. The Gpmmission offers to 
assist with stich assessnients to the fullest extent possible as such assessments may 
be requestecj by the parties concerned. In viaw ; of possible damage^^^^ educational 
programs which could result from merging institutions without fuU consideration 
of and prepaxation for the problems involved, the Commission is reluctant to 
recommend merger cf area vocational-technical institutes and junior colleges 
located together in areas of relatively limited population. In view of the possible 
opportunity for strengthening institutions and achieving some economies, however, 
t! ? Commission continues to believe tbat assi?ssment of possible merger is desirable. 
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XVI. COORDINATING INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM OFFERINGS 

The 1971 Legislature recognized the responsibilities of the Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission for coordination of tbrt instructional efforts of public 
post-secondary institutions through a process of viewing plans, proposals, and 
priorities for new and existing educational programs. Specifically, the Legislature 
charged the Commission with responsibility to: 

Review, make recommendations and. identify priorities with respect to all 
plans and proposals for new or additional programs of instruction or substantial 
changes in existing programs to be established in or offered by, the University 
of Minnesota, the state colleges, the state junior colleges, and public area 
vocational-techmcal schools, and periodically review existing programs offered 
in or by the above institutions and recommend discontinuing or modifying any 
existing program, the continuation of which is judged by the commission as 
being unnnecessary or a needless duplication of existing programs/ ^ 

A complete description of the program review process and a reporting of activities 
during the biennium appears in Appendix G. 

While program review needs further development and continuing rcfmement, 
the process has had significant impact on planning and decision-making relating 
to the establishment of new instructional programs. In order . to participate in 
program review, each institution must consider the implications of initiating a new 
instructit)nal program in te?nK< of total statewide needs and the efforts which other 
institutions may be making \vitli similar existing programs. Moreover, plans and 
proposals ixvi . each new ins^r?ictional program are ; scrutinized by representatives 
of all systems throjugh the ^ rri^Salum Advisory C to final review 

of the proposal by the Commission. The Comrriission also :receives an independent 
staff evaluation of each program along with relevant data. 

The result of this process in that (1) institutions seeking to establish a new 
program must consider the way in which the proposal will be viewed by representa- 
tives of other systerds and by the Commission, : (2) institutions are made more 
fully aware of plans and programs of other institutions, and (3) the context for 
decision-making is expandied beyond institutional and system concerns to statewide 
concerns. The joint efforts of representatives from the several systems on the 
Curriculum Advisory Committe^e represent a new level of inter-institutional and 
inter-system cooperation in addressing state needs. 

In order that decisions on new instructional programs might be based on a 
comprehensive view of post-secondary education, the Gommission expanded pro- 
gram review by adopting guidelines which permit private colleges and uriiversities 
to participate in the process along with public institutions. Three private coUege 
representatives were named to the Curriculum Adyisory Committee along with 
the three representatives from each of the public systems. Participation of private 
colleges in program review throughout the current biennium has afforded the 
opportunity for considering the extent to which pi r)osed programs in public insti- 
tutions are duplicative of programs in private colleges and whether or not such 
duplication is desirable. In addition, the private coUege which participates ijn 
program review gains the benefit of having any proposed program scrutinized 
in terms of statewide needs and the efforts of public institutions. 

While inclusion of private colleges in program reyiew represented a significant 
step in making the process more comprehensive, the plans and programs of an 
additional component of post-secondary education (the private non-collegiate insti- 
tutions) remained beyond the purview of program review. In order to correct this 
inadequacy and in recognition of the demonstrated interest of private non-collegiate 
institutions in program review, the Commission took action of November 10, 1972 
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to further expand program review to include plans and proposals for new instruc- 
tional programs to be offered by private non-collegiate institutions. Accordingly, 
proposals from this additional component of post-secondary education are now in- 
vited and the Curriculum Advisory Committee has been expanded once again to 
include representatives of the private non-collegiate institutions. 

Since complete eflectiveness of program review depends on comprehensive 
assessments of post-secondary education, since the inclusion of the private sector 
of post-secondary education in planning is consistent with the Commission's general 
legislative charge, and since effective arrangements for including private collegiate 
and non-collegiate institutions in program review liave been developed, 

the Commission recommends that the 1973 Legislature extend the Com^ 
mission's statutory responsibility for program review by amending Minnesota 
Statutes 136 A. 04 to include private collegiate and non-collegiate institutions 
oj post-secondary education. *^ — 
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XVIL MEETING MANPOWER NEEDS IN MINNESOTA 



As is the case with most social institutions, post-secondary education serves 
a variety of complex purposes. Some of these purposes relate to the needs of the 
state a«id society, while others are aimed at the needs of individual students. There 
is, and there will continue to be disagreement over the relative importance of the 
various purposes. Indeed, some would question the very validity of those goals which 
others would regard as being of the highest priority for post-secondary education. 

Lack of agreement as to function r i purpose is neither unique to post- 
secondary education nor is it necessarily a weakness. Choosing from among diverse 
and often conflicting purposes is a problem faced by most social institutions and 
to a considerable extent it is this process that keeps social institutions both strong 
and responsive to varied and changing needs in a free and open society. 

The relative emphasis to be placed on the different purposes of post-secondary 
education is particularly relevant itt ^regard to the consideration of manpower 
policy. In a technological society experiencing increasingly rapid ciiange and during 
a period of declining enrollment, the temptation is to focus exclusively on those 
programs that are directed toward the fulfillment of specific manpower needs. The 
Commission i^^ccgnizes, however, that the purposes of post-secondary education are 
broader than thti:>se related to manpower needs. Many of the manpower needs of 
tomorrow are not known today and, as a consequence, educational efforts must 
be concerned with the production of a citizenry that can adapt to changing circum- 
s^Q.Tices. The Department of Labor, for example, projects that the average youth of 
today will probably shift occupatiohs five times over the next forty years v. bile in 
the labor market. Jobs which existed in large numbers a few decades ago no 
longer exist, and others which were nonexistent a few decade ago are prevalent 
■ today...:.;- " \: ■; ., 

Nevertheless, manpower consideration in post-secondary educational planning 
cannot be ignored. An important function of post-secondary education is to 
produce themanpower needed for the functioning and improvement of society. 
Thus, the development and revievv of academic programs and the overall plan for 
„ the development of post-secondary education must occur within a context that is 
responsive to present and projected manpower needs. 

The Commission is not: suggest^^^^ that manpower needs are the only base for 
planning post-secondary education/ nor that academic programs shozfjd be designed 
to meet specific job requirements. In a technological society, it is necessary that 
its members be able to adapt to rapid change. They require transferable skills and 
general knowledge that can be applied to a broad range of occupations. Thus, 
although manpower information is an important component of educational plan- 
ning, it should not dominate the planning process. • 

Within this context, the coordination and planning of the production of edu- 
cated manpower hks been and continues to be an : important '^^unction of the 
Commission. Begihiiing' with Priopoj^Z /or the Commiiision oiitlined the 

factors affecting the production of manpower in Minnesota. Pointing to the increase 
of young people as a proportion of the total population and the labor force and 
pointing to the fact that those occupations that v/ould provide the most oppor- 
tunities for employment between 1960 and 1975 were the occupations that would 
require post-secondary education, the Commission recommended the jinitiation of 
the review of post-secondary education programs to improve the efficiency with 
which post-secondary education responded to the emerging manpower needs.^ 

^Proposal for Progress: Guidelines for Side Policy and Comprehensive Planning of Post- 
Secondary Ediwation {Si, ^di\i\\ MmriQ&olB. Higher Education Goordinating Commissi-^" ■ 
January, 1969), pp. 58-66. 
pp. 68-72. 
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The Commission has subsequently implem^^^•^> K$ program retview respoiisi- 
bility and in the process has made extensive use of that manpower information 
it could generate. The program review process is on-going and routine. So far in 
the current biennium the Commission has acted on 200 programs reviewed iti these 
reports. Staff evaluation of programs, contained in the Curriculum Advisory Com- 
mittee-Staff reports to the Commission, include in the program descriptions the 
design capacity of each program and an estimate of per graduate cost. The need 
section of the evaluation compares the proposed program's capacity with the total 
statewide capacity as determined by these studies and other data that may be 
avaflable. A further comparison is made with the occupational deniand for this 
educated manpower. The several* systems and institutions recognize these questions 
and are continually developing improved means of addressing them within their 
institutions, and between systems prior to having proposals subniitted for review 
to the Higher Education Coordinating Commission. - 

In addition, the CoDi^ many other projects that 

have used or generated manpower information. In academic disciplines and occu- 
pational areas, the Coniniission has inaugurated or participated in efforts encom- 
passing almost the entire range of human services occupations: social work, nursing, 
allied health, and elementary-secondary teaching. Another study attempted to 
apply the academic pSanniiig model to all programs and manpower needs in two 
planning regions of the state. 

The study of social work programs, needs and occupations revealed new kinds 
of statewide information in a field that is altering direction and emphasis. The 
attendant coordination seminar is expected before the end of 1972. It will produce 
recommended policy directions for endorsement by the Commission and imple- 
mentation by the institutions:! The design of 4the seminars calls for participation 
by producers and consumers of educated manpower and by relevant agency rep- 
resentatives. These policy directions wiU also become specific criteria for continuing 
review of discrete programs in social work. 

An advisory committee on nursing education has been established with the ' 
support of representatives from the total nursing community. After evaluating the 
three types of data collected by use of the planning model, this committee will also 
recommend policy directions related to the production of manpower for nursing. 

The Commission staff participated in a study and Task Force on Allied Health 
under the auspices of Comprehensive Health Planning in the State Planning 
Agency. This study focused on information and planning processes and on existing 
programs and their output capacities in all institutions, including^osptials and 
proprietary schools. The study will^-be elaborated at the conclusion of Compre- 
hensive Health Planning's current efforts, to design an allied health manpower 
needs-projection mcKiel. The Task Force has proposed an allied health planning 
process and Its work is to be reported to the Commission for joint endorsement. 

Recognizing the impact of job demands on the teaching field, the Commission T 
in February of 1972 requested reports ; from public institutions which prepare 
teachers for elementary and secondary schools: The staff prepared a study at the 
same time. Programs in teacher education have been altered because of the man- 
power market. Results of this effort have served as a basis for review of programs 
; in this' field. ■■■■■.V: , ^ : '/■■r'-'- 

Assessment of needs in south'. uStem and southcentral Minnesota undergirded 
the Commission's response to a legislative request for a new institution study 
affecting Rochester. UJ?e of the academic planning model tested this kind of needs 
assessment as a part of the new institution planning process. 

In summary, manpower considerations are essential to tl\. planning and co- 
ordination process: In several ways the Commission provides for inclusion of 
manpower considerations either through its own endeavors or in collaboration with 



key agencies and decision-makers: Manpower considerations are now integral to 
Commission processes, both routinely and in specific efforts. These processes iii- 
clude research and planning leading to statewide policy and decision-making and 
to the creation of coordination among the producers of educated manpower. 

In spite of the experience and efforts of the Commi'-sion in applying manpower 
information to the identification of manpower needs in tr»te, it continues to be 
severely handicapped by the lack of manpower informal! "^^r the most part, the 
Commission has been forced to develop its own data specific problems 

b^.ing investigated. This same problem is generalizable to other agencies in the 
state with a planning responsibility. Thus, manpower data are being generated in 
different agencies to serve a variety of purposes, but no central source of manpower 
information exists. Fragmented manpower planning based on different data bases 
results in inefficient production of manpower information and relatively ineffective 
manpower planning. 

In recognition of the inadequate manpower data available in the state 
and the fragmented manpower planning that occurs within the state, the 
Commission recommends that the 1973 Legislature address the need for 
coordination of existing manpower planning, for the development of state- 
wide manpower policies, and for collecting and providing manpower data 
tu state agencies that require such infohnation in the execution of their 
planning responsibilities. 

The Commission is actively involved in manpower planning as it executes its 
day to day responsibilities. Although it has gained considerable experience and 
made significant progress in addressing manpower needs^ the Commission continues 
to suffer from the lack of well developed and general manpower information. 

' In the absence of positive action on the above recommendation, the 
Commission recommends that it be provided an appropriation of $100,000 
to develop an on-going manpower data base that will enable it to improve 
its planning process. 
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XVIIL COORDINATING CONTINUING EDUCATION 
AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 



The residents of Minnesota continue to expect that institutions of post-secondary 
education will apply their expertise and resources to meeting the needs for further 
education and to assisting in addi ssing the problems of the state and its com- 
munities. The varied programs in continuing education and community service 
throughout Minnesota have achieved successes in the past, but the challenges for 
the future are ever present. 

Within recent years there have been changing notions of the definition of the 
"college-age" population to be served by post-secondary institutions and the result 
is a greatly expanded potential population with varying needs and expectations. 
Accompanying changes in the population have been recommendations from many 
quarters urging a broadening of post-seconds^^ education options, a loosening of 
the lock-step approach to post-secondary education, the improved use of technology 
and other resources, and greatly increased inter-institutional efTorts in all phases 
of post-secondary education. 

There have been those in the past who have found it comfortable to view 
continuing education and community , service as addenda^ but the realities of the 
present dictate that these functions be reviewed as important elements of the over- 
all range of post-secondary education activities and thus integral to the planning 
for this range of services. 

/ Since 1966 the Higher Education Coordiiiating Commission has been actively 
involved in the coordination of the use of federal funds available for continuing 
education and community service programs. The Commission will continue its 
role in this area seeking to maximize both the availability and use of federal funds 
and providing active liaison with institutions, intcr-institutional and regional groups 
working in continuing education and community service. 

There will be increased atterition and demands for activity within the many 
forms of further education in the coming years and important policy questions will . 
need to be addressed as a result. In preparation for these policy discussions, the 
Commission proposes: 

1. That HEGC conduct a comprehensive statewide study of alternative aca- 
demic programming (including correspondence, credit by exam, cTcternal 
degree) and alternative modes of program delivery (including mail, various 
electronic media, competency-based negotiation). 

2. That the questions regarding the various funding processes for continuing 
education be studied within the context of a comprehensive examination of 
the financing of post-secondary education in Minnesota. 

3. That HECC coordinate the review of the nature and efiectiveness of past 
programs in community service and establish updated guidelines and 
priorities for future programs. 

: The reports of programs* to date suggest that significant contributions are being 
made through community service programs. Experience with these programs has' 
also demonstrated the presence of creative, imaginative, and socially sensitive 
faculty members who are willing to extend the resources of post-secondary education 
beyond campus boundaries. 

In order to facilitate maximum effectiveness and economy of effort in meeting 
the state's needs for continuing education and community services, the Commission 
proposes to continue the work toward the development of a comprehensive, co- 
ordinated plan for further education and community service activities. To assist in 
the realization of these objectives, 

the Commission recommends: An appropriation of $60,000 per yedr\ to 
assist in rnatching federal junds community service projects 
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and/ or to provide a fund from which full state grants mky^be made for 
projects requiring funds in excess of federal funds available or projects 
which differ from federal funding guidelines. For the federal matching 
funds, the ratio of o?te-ninth institutional; two-ninths state; and six-ninths 
federal is recommended. 

The appropriation of these funds would allow for the continuation of 
many of the types of programs currently active in Minnesota and would 
greatly enhance the opportunity for an increased number of institutions able 
to participate in community service projects as well as increase the variety 
of projects eligible for fundings 

Finally, the Commission would recommend that in all aspects of con-- 
tinuing education and community service appropriate encouragement be 
accorded organized consortia and other inter-institutional efforts to meet 
the changing needs of regional and statewide clientele. 
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XIX. COORDINATING HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



In a special report to the 1971 Legislature, tlie Commission identified the need 
for coordinated development of health education of all types and at all levels of 
training in the state. (See Statement of Recommends^tions on Medical Education, 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission, March 1971.) The Commission has 
piiiN^ed this interest thrpiJgh many channels during the last bienniam. 

Cooperation effort; r v:-h the Comprehensive Health Planning Aprricy have 
been strengthened in two v/ays. The Commission staff, at the request of ^fte Com- 
prehensive Health Planning Agency, has collaborated in efforts to develop a 
comprehensive health manpower planning system, and the staff has established a 
formal relationship with the Comprehensive Health Planning Agency in the review 
of health-related educational programs. 

Program review for health education programs in traditional institutions has 
proceeded in conjunction with the review of other academic programs. The Com- 
mission is presently moving to expand the program review process to include train- 
ing programs offered in hospitals and other private non-ccllegiate institutions. (See 
Section XVI. Coordinating Instructional Program Offerings.) 

In conjunction with a request from representatives of state professional nursing 
organizations, the Commission is conducting a statewide study of nursing education 
in order to develop policy guidelines for statewide planning for nursing education. 
The study is being conducted with the assistance of the Northland Regional Medi- 
cal Program which has provided funding to the Commission to employ temporary 
staff to conduct the study. (Members of the Nursing Education Advisory Committee 
are listed in Appendix A.) 

Based on the recommendation of the Commission the 1971 Legislature enacted 
legislation requesting the University Regents in collaboration with the Ramsey 
County Hospital Coramission to develop and expand health education at the St. 
Paul-Ramsey Hospital and in the St. Paul area. This legislation provided an Ad- 
visory Committee to assist the University and directed the Commission to provide 
a secretarial and professional staff service. 

The report of the Advisory Committee (see Appendi?c T) describes successful 
progress consistent with the legislative intent as well as the Commission's medical 
education report to the 1971 Legislature. 

In view of the initial success of the experiment invoiving St: Paul- 
Ramsey Hospital, the Commission recommends that Hennepin County 
General Hospital be encouraged to develop parallel plans as recommended 
to the 1971 Legislature. 
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APPENDIX A 



HIGHER EDUCATION COORDINATING 
COIVIMISSION ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



COMPUTER ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



C. Milton Brostrom 

Associate Professor of Mathematics 

Gustavus Adolphus College 

Donald Henderson, Director 
Computer Services 
Mankato State College 

Gilbert A. Holmes 
General Marketing Manager 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Company 

Melvin Johnson, Director 
Program Planning and Development 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 

Frank Kalin, Director 

Mankato Area Vocational-Technical Institute 

Carl Long, Director 
Information Systems 
State College Board 



Daniel B. Magraw 
Assistant Commissioner 
Bureau of Information Services 
Department of Administration 

Stephen P. Nachtsheim^ Director 
Computer Center 
College of St. Thomas 

Peter C. Patton 

Associate Professor and Associate Director 
University Computer Services 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Peter G. Roll 

Special Assistant to the Vice President 

Office of Vice President for Academic Administration 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

James Sherman 

Assistant to the Chancellor for Persormel Services 
State Junior CoUege Board 

Frank V^erbrugge, Diiector 
University Cori:puter Services 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 



ADVISORY COUNCIL ON COiMMUNITY SERVICE 
AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 



Roland Abraham, Director 
Agricultural Extension Service 
University o£ Minnesota, St. Paul 

Thomas L. Anding 
Associate Director 

Center of Urban and Regional Affairs 
UniVi'^rsity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

,:^ooert Barrett, Director 
Urban Studies Institute 
Mankato State College 

Bmce Bauer 

North Hennepin State Junior College 

Howard Bergstrom 
President 

Metropolitan State Junior College 

Robert Clyde, Director 
Social Science Research Center 
Augsburg College 

James E. Connolly 
Department of Rhetoric 
University of Minnesota, St, Paul 

Reynold Erickson, Director 
Pupil Personnel Services Section 
Department of Education 

Lawrence Erie ' 
Community Education Section 
Department of Education 

Thomas Fish, Director 
Community Service 
College of St. Thomas 

John Frey 

Dean of Instruction 

Worthirigton State Junior College 

Edward Gersich, Director 
. Continuing Education and Extension 
Bemidji State College 

Patricia Goralski, Director 
Professions Development 
Department of Education 

Orley D. Gundersoa 

: Program Planning Development Section 
Department of Education 

Richard N. Hey, Chairman 
Division of Family Social Science 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 



Robert Johnson, Director 
Public Services and Development 
Southwest Minnesota State College 

Floyd Keller, Director 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

Department of Education 

John Kendall, Chairm.an 
Department of Psychology 
Gustavus Adolphus College 

John Kotlark, Director 
Community Service ' 
Anoka-Ramsey State Junior College 

John Langerud 

Brainerd State Junior College 

Fred E. Lukermann 
Assistant Vice President 
Academic Administration 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Ivan Olson, Director 

Continuing Education and Assistant to 

Graduate Dean 
Winona State College 

O. William Perlmutter 

Vice President for Academic Affairs and Dean of 

Faculties 
St. John's University 

E, Raymond Peterson 
Assistant Commissioner . 
Division of I:\struction 
Department of Education 

Bert Phillips 
Community Service . 
Willmar State Junior College 

ErwinRinder 
Professor of Sociology 
Macalester College 

Charles Simmons 

Dean of Faculties of Social and Behavioral Sciences 
Moorhead State College 

Lee D. Stauffer 

Dean of School of Public Health 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Howard Weise, Director 
Acadenac Services 
St. Cloud State College 

Sister Ellen Whel an 
History Department 
College of St. Teresa 



TECHNICAL REVIEW COMMITTEE FOR 
COMMUNITY SERVICE AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 



Thomas Anding 
Associate Director 

Center of Urban and Regional Affairs 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Robert Barrett 

Department of Political Science 
Mankato State College 

Bruce M. Bauer 

Nortli Hennepin State Junior College 
Raymond Berg 

Rainy River State Junior College 
Willis Black 

Willmar Area Vocational-Technical Institute 

Dale Davidson . 

Minneapolis Area Vocational-Technical Institute 

Mark Davis 
Augsburg College 

George Donohue 
Rural Sociology 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 



Evan Hazard 
Bemidji State College 

Robert D. Johnson, Chairman 
Public Services and Development 
Southwest Minnesota State College 

John Kelly 

St. Cloud State College 

Dave McCullough 

Supervisor of Field Service 

Division of Vocational-Technical Education 

Harold Miller 

Dean, General Extension Division 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Howard Mold, Director 
The Management Center 
College of Sc. Thomas 

James H. Stewart 
Sociology Department 
St. Olaf College 

John Torgelson 

Willmar State Junior College 



FINANCIAL PLANNING TECHNICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



David Anderson, Director 
Financial Aid 
Moorhead State College 

David J. Berg, Director 

Budget Planning and Information Services 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Robert Bunting 

Head of Department of Economics and Business 
Macalester College 

Edgar M. Carlson 

Executive Director 

Minnesota Private College Council 

Michael Cullen, Director 

Willmar Area Vocational-Technical Institute 

Melvin E. Johnson, Director 
Program Pia: ' ;ng and Development 
Division ot national Education 
State Department of Education 

Stanley B.Kegler 
Associate Vice President 
Coordinate Campuses and Special 

Assistant to the President 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 



George Lamson 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Economics 
Carleton College 

William Radovich 

Assistant Vice President for Administration 

and Planning 
St. Cloud State College 

James E. Staloch 
Coordinator 

Post-Secondary Vocational-Technical Education 

John G. TurnbuU 

Associate Dean 

College of Liberal Arts 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Val Vifcmanis 

Coordinator of Administration 
Minnesota State College Board 

Donald J. Wujcik 
Fiscal Services 

Minnesota State Junior Colle2e Board 



NURSING EDUCATION ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Arden Anderson 
Brainerd, Minnesota 

Margaret Baach 
Minnesota Boa;rd of Nursing 

Annie Baldwin 

Instructor and Comniunity Health Coordinator 
St Luke's Hospital 

Dennis Boland 

Minnesota Department of Public Welfare 

Meiviri Conley 
President 

Baptist Hospital Fund 
Frances Decker 

Minnesota Department of Health 

Adella Espellien 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Ruth Gabriel son, Direetor 
School of Practical Nursing 
Bethesda Lutheran Hospital 

Ruth Hass 

Minnesota Nurses Associv&.^n 

Thelma Hemmes, Director 
Abbott-Northwestern School of Nursing 

Helen Jameson 
Direetor of Nursing 
Mount Sinai Hospital 

LeRoy Jensen 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Evelyn Jemberg 

Director of Nursing 

St. Louis County Health Department 

Faye Kubichek, Director 
Nursing School 
Mankato State College 

AnnLarson • 
Minneapolis Vocational High School 

Dennis Layer 

Minnesota Association of Health Care Facilities 



Necn Lillquist 

Minnesota Hospital Association 
Carol Mills 

Elk River Nursing Home 

Sister Gretta Monnig 

c/o Minnesota Nurses Association 

Sister Ann Joachim Moore 
President 

St. Mary's Junior College 
Steve Mosow 

Comprehensive Health Planning 
State Planning Agency 

Janice Opsal 

Alexandria Area Vocational-Technical Institute 

Barbara Redman 
School of Nursing 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Eugene Rinkey 

Vice Chakman for Nursing Liaison 

Dale Sainio 
Eveieth, Mirmesota 

Martha Sclielling, Chairman 
Department of Nursing 
Metropolitan State Junior College 

Joyce Sehowalter 

Northlands Regional Medical Program 

Jeanine Smith . 
Executive Director 

Mirmesota Lieensed Practical Nurses Association 

Alma Sparrow, Director 
Publie Health Nursing Faculty 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Kenneth Terry 
Executive Direetor 
Minnesota League for Nursing 

Arthur Wheeler 
Minneapolis, Minnesota : 

Roberta Williamson 
Indian Health Board 
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REGION NINE AND TEN STUDY 
RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Richard Bond, Chairman 
President 

University of Northern Colorado 
Donald P, Draine 

Assistant Executive Director for Academic Planning 
Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission 

William Fenstemacher 
Coordinator of Curriculum Research 
Minnesota State College System 

Scott Foster, Director 
Data Analysis and Information Systems 
Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Conmiission 

Richard C. Hawk 
Executive Director 

Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission 
Stanley B. Kegler 

Associate Vice President for Coordinate Campuses 

and Special Assistant to the President , . 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Curtis MacDonald 
President 

Austin State Junior College 



Selma Mushkin, Director 
Public Service Laboratory 
Georgetown University 

Ervin L. Neff 
Program Associate 
Academic Planning 

Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission 

Ulric Scott 
Academic Dean 
St. Mary's College 

William E. Stock 

Consultant, Program Planning and Development 
Vocational-Technical Education Division 

James Watteribarger, Director 
Institute of Higher Education 
College of Education 
University of Florida 



Raymond Young 
Senior Staff Consultant 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 



TELEVISION COORDINATORS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Robert A. Bauman, Director 
Regional Television Production Center 
Winona State CoUege 
Oria A. Brinkmeier 
Assistant to the President 
Metropolitan State Junior College 
Lawrence A. Brogger, Director 
Broadcast Eiigincering 
Department of Radio and Television 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
John DeSanto, Sui)ervisor 
Radio— Television Services 
St. Cloud State College 

Russell E. DuBois 
Head Librarian 

University of Minnesota, Morris 

Sheldon Goldstein 
Assistant Director 

Department of Radio and Television 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Bruce Hough 
Television Coordinator 
Bemidji State College 

Bruce Lehah, Coordinator 
Division of Educational Media 
University of Minniisota, Duluth 



William McGinley, Director 
Regional Television Production Center 
Mankato State College 

Soren Munkhof, Director 
Instructional Resources Production 
Southvi^est Minnesota State College 

Lee Nordrum^ Director 
Audio-Visual Center 
Moorhead State College 

James C. Pehler 
Assistant Coordinator 

Educational Radio and Television Activities 
St. Cloud State College 

Duane Radeke, Director 

Media Services 

St. Cloud Public Schools 

James H. Spear, Director 
Audio-Visual Department 
Winona State College 

Vern Thomas, Director 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bemidji State College 

Harry C. Webb, Director 
Audio-Visual Centex 
College of St. Thomas 
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MiNITEX ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Forrest Blown 

Librarian 

St. Olaf Collegct 

Al DoUerschell 
Librarian 

Rochester State Junior College 

Russell DuBois 
Head Librarian 

University of Minnesota^ Morris 
Ralph H.Hopp 

Associate Director and University Librarian 
University of Minnesota^ Minneapolis 

Edward Jacbbsen 
Winona State College 



Gene Reddemann, Coordinator 

Facilities and Equipment Programs 

Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission 

Alice Wilcox, Director 
MINITEX 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
EX OFFICIO 

Hannis Smith 
Public Libraries Director 
Administration Division 
Department of Education 



RADIO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



E, Scott Bryce, Coordinator 

Educational Radio and Television Activities 

St. Cloud State College 

Kris Geiseri, Director 
Radio Broadcasting 
Bemidji State College 

Harold Gregory, Consultant 
Radio-Television Department 
Minneapolis Public Schools 

Richard Hill, Director 

Radio and Television 

Rainy River State Junior College 

Milford Jensen, Director 
Radio Station WCAL 
St. Olaf College 



Burton Meisel 
Associate Professor 
Speech Department 
Mankato Sw,q College 

Soren Munkbof, Director 
Instructional Resources Production 
Southwest Minnesota State College 

Michael Obler 
Manager of the Stations 
KSJR 

Howard Rokke, Director 
KAVS-FM 

Thief River Falls Area Vocational-Technical. Institute 

Marion V/atson, Program Director 
KUOM 

General Extension Division 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 



HIGHER 

Edgar Carlson 

Executive Director 

Minnesota Private College Council 

Howard Casmey 
Commissioner 
Department of Education 

Philip C. Helland ] 
Chancellor; . 

Minnesota State Junior College Board 



EDUCATION ADVISORY GOUNCIL 

G. Theodore Mitau 
Chancellor 

Minnesota State College -Board 

Malcolm Moos 
J President 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
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CURRICULUM ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Howard E. Bergstrom 
President 

Metropolitan State Junior College 
Robert Bergstrom 

Assistant, to the Chancellor for Occupational Programs 
State Junior College Board 

Francis M. Boddy 

Associate Dean and Professor of Economics 
Graduate School 

;University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

RolaMDille 
President 

Moorliead State College 

William A. Gessner 
President 

Inver Hills State Junior College 
Garry Kays 

Vice CfeanccUor of Academic Affairs 
State College Board 

Kenneth L. Janzen 
Dean 

Hamline University 

Ellis Jones 

Associate Dean 

Gustavus Adolphus College 



Sister Karen Kennelly 
Academic Dean • 
College of St. Catherine 

William Knaak, Superintendent 
Special School District 916 

Lloyd Lofquist 
Assistant Vice President 
Academic Administration 
University of Minnesota, Minneapohs 

Robert Madson, Director 
Program Operations 
Department of Education : 

Douglas Moore 

Vice President and Dean of Faculties 
Minnesota Metropolitan State College 

James E. Staloch, Coordinator - 
Post-Secondary Vocational Education 
Department of Education 

James H. Werntz, Jr. 
Director 

Center for Curriculum Studies 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 



The following individuals also served on the Curriculum Advisory Committee during the past biennium: 



Kent Aim 
Vice President 

Academic Affairs an,d Professor of Education 
Mankato State College 

Kenneth C. Bailey 
Dean of the College 
Augsburg College 

Maria Batchelder 

Assistant to the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs 
Minnesota State College Systera 



Bryce Crawford 
Dean 

Graduate School 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Msgr. W. E O'Donnell 
Academic Vice President and Dean 
College of St. Thomas 



STATE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Duane T. Erickson, Director 
Financial Aid 

Hibbing State Junior College 

Bruce A. Gray, Director 
Financial Aid 

Gustavus Adolphus College 

James L. Hausmann, Director 
Financial Aid 

Concordia College, Moorhead 

Milton Jacobson 
Counselor 

Anoka Area Vocational-Technical Institute 

Thomas B. Levig, Director 
Financial Aid 

Mesabi State Junior College 

Robert J. Matuska, Director 
Financial Aid 
Mankato State College 



Marland C. Nohre 
Counselor 

Alexandria Area Vocational-Technical Institute 

Daniel Patenaude 
Senior Student Personnel Worker 
Freshman Financial Aid Program 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

John Schullo 

Assistant Director of Financial Aid 
Bemidji State College 

Robert J. Vikander, Director 
Admissions and Scholarships 
University of Minnesota, Morris 



EX-OFFICIO 

David H, Anderson, Director 
Financial Aid 
Moorhead State College 



CRIMINAL JUSTICE RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP SCREENING COMMITTEE 



Roger W. Benjamin 
Associate Professor 
Department of Political Science 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Jerry Clark 
Program Director 

Governor's Commission on Crime Prevention and 
Control 

David Fogd 

Commissioner of Corrections 

Earl HokensoD. : 

Research Attorney 

Institute for Interdisciplinary Studies 



G. Theodore Mitau 

Chancellor 

State College System 



EX-OFFICIO 

Robert A. Koenig 

Assistant to the Executive Director and Project Director 
Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission 

Dale G. Parent 
Correctional Planner 
Governor's Commission on Crime 
Prevention and Control 
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APPENDIX B 



HIGHER EDUCATION COORDINATING COMMISSION 
MAJOR REPORTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
DECEMBER 1972 



MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUCATION COORDINATING COMMISSION 
MAJOR REPORTS A]S[D PUBLICATIONS THROUGH DECEMBER, 1972 



LEGISLATIVE REPORTS: 

1. Report oj the Minnesota Liaison and Facilities 
Commission for Higher Education for the period 
July 1, 1965 — September 30, 1966/ October 
1966 

2. Report of the Minnesota Higher Education Co- 
ordinating Commission, October 1968 

3. Proposal for Progress: Guidelines for State Policy 
and Comprehensive Planning of Post-Secondary 
Education, January 1969 

4. Meeting the Challenge: Recommendations for 
State Action in Meeting Minnesota's Needs for 
Post'Secondary Education, January 1971 

5. Report of the Minnesota Inter-Insiitutional Tele- 
vision Program, January 1969 

6. Information Relevant to Decisions on an Upper 
Division State College and a State Junior College 
in St. Paul, May 1 970 

7. Analyses and Conclusions Based on Information 
Relevant to Decisions on an Upper Division State 
College and a State Junior College in St. Paid, 
May 21, 1970 

8. Recommendations of the Minnesota Higher Edu- 
cation Coordinating Commission on New Insti- 
tutions, September 1 ,1970 . 

9. Statement of Recommendations on Medical Edu- 
cation, March 1971 

10. An Inquiry into the Relationship Between Area 
Vocational'Technical Schools and Other Institu- 
tions of Higher Education in Minnesota^ Novem- 
ber 1970 (Planning Report?) 

11. Statewide Curriculum Study of Minnesota Higher- 
Education, November 1970 (Planning Report 8) 

SPECIAL PROJECT AND 

GENERAL BACKGROUND REPORTS: 

12. A Philosophy for Minnesota Higher Education, 
March 1968 (Planning Report 1) 



13. Meeting the Post-Secondary Educational Program 
and Facility Needs of the Urban Disadvantaged in 
the Twin Cities: Alternative Proposals, April 
1971 (Planning Report 9) 

14. An Introduction to Project Prime and Campus 
' Minnesota. Project Prime Report, Number 2, 

November 1970 

15. Program Costing with the Campus Simulation 
Model. Project Prime Report, Number 5, June 
1971 

16. Faculty Activity A nalysis and Planning Models 
in Higher Education: Project Prime Report, Num- 
ber 6, June 1971 

17. A Faculty Activity Information Subsystem and 
Campus-Minnesota. Project Prime Report, Num- 
ber 7, June 1971 

18. An Operational Overview of the Campus Simu- 
lation Model. Project Prime Report, Number 8, 
June 1971 

19. Minnesota Rankings Among the States: Compar-^ 
ative National and Midwest State Rankings, June 
1972 

20. Campus— Minnesota User Information Manual. 
Project Prime Report, Number 12, June 1971 

21. Mid-Year Progress Report. Project Prime Report^ 
Number 14, January 1971 

22. Project Prime for Period July 1, 1970 - June 30, 
1971. Final Report, Number 16, October 1971 

23. Minnesota Post'Secondary Institutions: Institu- 
tion Type, Student Body, Calendar System, Con- 
trol/ Affiliation, Location, and Year of Establish- 
ment, June 1971 ^ 

24. Survey of Institutional Information for Minnesota 
Colleges and Universities, February 1969 

25. Survey of Institutional Information for Minnesota 
Colleges and Universities, February 1970 

26. Survey of Institutional Information for Minnesota 
Colleges and Universities, March 1971 



27. Survey of Institutional Information for Minnesota 
Colleges and Universities, February 1972 

28. Minnesota Population Trends, Commission Pre- 
liminary Post-Secondary Enrollment Projections 
and Commission Estimates of Enrollment Poten- 
tials in Existing, Authorized, and Recommended 
Institutions, December 1969 

29. The Number of Resident Births Occurring in 
Minnesota Counties from 1950 through 1969 
with Number and Percentage of Births in 1969 
Differing from Years of Maximum Number of 
Birthsby County, August 1970 

30. 1970 Regional Profiles: B ackground Information 
for Post-Secondary Education in Each Planning 
Region; Regions One through Eleven, 1972 

31. Minnesota Total Enrollment and Enrollment 
Projections: 1961-1971 and Projections to 
1985. January 1972 

CONSULTANT REPORTS: 

32. Analysis and Recommendations Concerning the 
Expansion of Higher Education in Minnesota 
(Lewis B. May hew), April 1970 

33. Computers and Information Systems in Higher 
Education, Part of Information Systems in the 
State of Minnesota 1970 - 1980 (Peter G. Roll, 
PeterC.Patton), September 1970 

34. Minnesota Private Higher Education: An Assess^ 
ment of the Present Status and Future Role of 
Private Higher Education in Minnesota (Earl J. 
McGrath, John D. Millet, Harry Ransom, Ken^ 
neth Thompson, and Robert Wert), December 
1970 

STUDENT-RELATED REPORTS: 

35. Population and Student Enrollments in Minne- 
sota Higher Education, September 1968 (Plan-- 
ning Report 2) 

36. Student Enrollments in Minnesota Higher Educa- 
tion, 1967-68, October 1968 (Planning Report 3) 

37. Fifteenth Annual Survey of Minnesota College 
and University Enrollments, Fall 1968, Novem- 

: berl968 

38. Sixteenth Annual Survey of Minnesota College 
arid University Enrollments, Fall 1969, November 

^^^^ 

39. Seventeenth Annual Survey of Minnesota College 
and University Enrollments, Fall 1970, Novem" 

• berl970 

40. Eighteenth Annual Survey of Minnesota College 
and University Enrollments, Fall 1971, Novem-- 
berl971 



41. Nineteenth Annual Survey of Minnesota College 
and University Enrollments, Fall 1972, December 
1972 

42. Full-Time Equivalent Enrollment by Level in 
Minnesota Higher Education Uutitutions, Fall 

1968, November 1968 

43. Full-Time Equivalent Enrollment by Level in 
Mimwsota Higher Education Institutions, Fall 

1969, December 1969 

44. Full-Time Equivalent Enrollment by Level in 
Minnesota Higher Education Institutions, Fall 

1970, January J971 

45. Full-Time Equivalent Enrollment by Level in 
Minnesota Higher Education Institutions, Fall 
197 1\ January 1972 

46. Enrollments in Minnesota Public and Private Col- 
leges and Universities, Winter 1969, February 
1969 

47. Enrollments in Minnesota Public af2d Private Col- 
leges and Universities, Winter 1970, February 
1970 

48. Enrollments in Minnesota Public and Private Col- 
leges and Universities, Winter 1971 /March 1971 

49. Enrollments in Minnesota Public and Private Col- 
leges and Universities, Winter 1972, March 1 972 

50. Enrollment in Minnesota Colleges, Universities 
and Area Vocational-Technical Schools, Spring 

1969, April 1969 

51 . Enrollment in Minnesota Colleges, Universities 
and Area Vocational-Technical Schools, Spring 

1970, June 1970 

52. Enrollrhent in Minnesota Colleges, Universities 
and Area Vocational-Technical Schools, Spring 

1971, June 1971 

53. Enrollment in Minnesota Colleges, Universities 
^ and Area VocationaUTechnical Schools, Spring 

1972, May 1972 

54. Enrollments in Minnesota Public and Private Col- 
leges and Universities, First and Second Summer 
Session 1969, August 1969 - 

55. Enrollments in Minnesota Public and Private 
Colleges and Universities, First and Second Sum- 
mer Session 1970, August 1970 

56. Enrollments in Minnesota Public and Private Col- 
leges and Universities, First and Second Summer 
Session 1971, August 1971 

57. Enrollments in Minnesota Public and Private Col- 
leges and Universities, First and Second Summer 
Session 1972, August 1972 



58. Minnesota Total Enrollment and Enrollment 
Projections, April 1972 

59. Full-Time New Entering Freshmen, Undergradu- 
ate Students, Graduate Students, Seminary 5m- 
dents, and Total Students in Minnesota Colleges 
and Universities, by County of Residence, Fall 

1968, August 1969 

60. Fall Total Headcount Enrollments with Annual 
and Percentage Changes, 1968-1972 

61. An Analysis of FJT.E. Enrollments in Minnesota 
Post-Secondary Institutions witn Annual and Per- 
centage Changes, 1968-1972 

62. Fuff 'Time New Entering Freshmen, Undergradu- 
ate Students, Graduate Students, Seminary Stu- 
dents, and Total Students in Minnesota Colleges 
and Universities, by County of Residence, Fall 

1969, June 1970 

'63. Full-Time New Entering Freshmen, Undergradu- 
ate Students, Graduate Students, Seminary Stu- 
dents, and Total Students in Minnesota Colleges 
and Universities^ by County of Residence, Fall 
1970, 1971 

64. Full-Time New Entering Freshmen, Undergradu- 
ate Students, Graduate Students, Seminary Stu- 
dents, and Total Students in Minnesota Colleges 
and Universities, by County of Residence, Fall 
1971,1972 

65. Students Enrolled for A dvanced Degrees in Min- 
nesota Colleges and Universities, Fall 1968, Au- 
gust 1969 

66. Students Enrolled for Advanced Degrees in Min- 
nesota Colleges and Universities, Fall 1969, 
August 1970 

67. Students Enrolled for Advanced Degrees in Min- 
nesota Colleges and Universities, Fall 1970, June 
1971 

68. Students Enrolled for Advanced Degrees in Min- 
nesota Colleges and. Universities, Fall 1971, Jan- 
uary 1972 

69. Minnesota Migration of College Students^ Fall 
1968, with Fall 1963 Comparisons, January 1972 

70. Minnesota Colleges and Universities: Total Full- 
Time Enrollments by Sex, with Percentages, Fall 
1956-1971, January 1972 

71. Rates of College Attendance in Minnesota, March 
1970 ^ 

72. Act Class Profile of Minnesota Public College 
Entering Freshmen and Area Vocational-Tech- 
nical School-Bound Students, 1969, May 1970 

73. Act Class Profile, of Minnesota College Entering 
Freshmen, 1970, Septembei' 1971 . 



74. Statewide Survey of Post-High School Plans and 
Vocational Choices of Minnesota Juniors, May 
1970 

75. Analysis of Plans of Minnesota Junior College 
Sophomores, April 1970 

76. Transfer Experiences of Post-Secondary Students 
to Minnesota Area Vocational-Technical Schools 
and State Junior Colleges, May 1970 

77. MS AT Student Profile of Minne/.ota High School 
Junior Students, June 1970 

78. MSAT Student Profile of Minnesota High School 
Junior Students, June 1971 

79. Data Handbook for Minnesota Post-Secondary 
Enrollment Projeciions, February 1971 

80. Minnesota Undergraduate Transfer Students, 
1962-1970, November 1970 

81. Home States of Full-Time and Part-Time Under- 
graduate and Graduate Students Enrolled in Min- 
nesota Public Colleges and Universities, Fall 
1968, September 1970 

82 . Rate of Completion of - Students in Minnesota 
Higher Education Institutions, 1971 

83. Number of Students Graduating from Minnesota 
Public and Parochial High Schools in 1969 and 

1970 and Number and Percentage Entering Col- 
leges and Universities as Freshmen in the Fall, 

1969 and 1970 

84. Number of Students Graduating from Minnesota 
Public and Parochial High Schools in 1970 and 

1971 and Number and Percentage^ Entering Col- 
leges and Universities as Freshmen in the Fall, 

1970 and 1971, October 1972 

STAFF-RELATED REPORTS: 

85„ Professional Personnel in Minnesota Higher Edu- 
cation, February 1969 (Planning Report 4} 

86. Minnesota and National Faculty Median Salaries, 
1964-1970, March 1971 

PROGRAM-RELATED REPORTS: 

87. Continuing Education in Minnesota: Extension, 
Continuing Education, and Community Services 
in Minnesota Post-Secondary Institutions, 1968- 
69, December 1970 

88. Higher Education in the Solution of Community 
Problems in Minnesota, Title 1 

89. The Role of Continuing Education and Com- 
munity Service in Minnesota in the Seventies: A 
Report to the Higher Education Coordinating 

. Commission 



ERIC 



87 



90. Inventories of Minnesota Post-Secofidary Instruc- 
tional Programs, April 1972 

91. Cooperative Efforts in Minnesota Two-Year Po.st- 
Secondary Occupational Programs, June 1970 

92. A Description of Two-Year Post-Secondary Pro- 
grams in the 12''State Midwestern Area, Decem- 
ber 1969 

93. Allied Health Education Programs in .dinnesota, 
February 1970 

94. Number of Baccalaureate, Master's, and Doctoral 
Degrees Granted by Minnesota Colleges and Uni- 
versities from 1960-61 through 1969-70, May 
1971 

95. CAC — Staff Reports to the Commission on New 
and Existing Programs, Numbers 71-7 through 
72-10/11, July 1971 - November 1972 

96. Reports to Post-Secondary Systems on Commis- 
sion Action in Program Review, Numbers 71-7 
through 72-10/11, July 1971- November 1972 

97. Minutes, Curriculum Advisory Committee (Twice 
monthly throughout the biennium) 

98. Cameo Study Number 1: The Proposed Farm 
Operation Management Program (F-219) at Thief . 
Pdver Falls Area Vocational-Technical Institute, 
June 1971 

99. Cameo Study Number 2: Some Planning Data 
Pertaining to an East Grand Forks Area Voca- 
tional Technical Institute, December 1971 

100. Staff Brief: Report to the Commission on Educa- 
tional Manpower, Februajy 25, 1972 . 

1 01 . Development of a Statewide Plan for Nursing 
Education in Minnesota — A Proposal to the 
Northlands Regional Medical Program, July 1, 
1972 

102. Planning for Allied Health Personnel, Minne- 
apolis: Institute for Interdisciplinary Studies, Au- 
gust 1972, Review Draft, (In coC'peration with 
Minnesota Comprehensive Health Planning 
Agency) 

103. The Coordination Outlook: Academic Planning 
• — A Biennial Report to the Commission, October 
^972 ' 

104. Preliminary Report of a Study of Inter-Institu- 
tional Cooperation in Minnesota Post-Secondary 
Education, November 1972 



105. Report to the Vice President for Health Sciences, 
December 4, 1972, (In cooperation with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Medical Education Pro- 
grams at St, Paul-Ramsey Hospital) 

FACILITIES-RELATED REPORTS: 

106: A Facilities Inventory and Space Utilization Sur- 
vey for Minnesota Higher Education Institutions, 
July 1.970 (Planning Reimrt 6) 

107. Analyses of Library Data for Minnesota Higher 
Education Institutions, 1966-69 , September 1970 

108,. Federal Interest Grants Program Report, FPA, 
1971-1973, Fall 1972 

109. Federal Undergraduale Inswuctional Equipment 
Program Report, 1 971-1 973, Fall 1972 

110. Federal Academic Facilities Program, 1971- 

197 3, Fall 1972 

111. Inter-Institutional Television Program Report, 
1971 - Fall 1972, Fall 1972 

112. Minnesota Inter-Institutional Instructional Tele- 
vision Program Directory, 1970-1972^ Spring 
1972 

113. Minitex Report, Fall 1972 

FINANCE-RELATED REPORTS? 

114. Current Operating Revenues and Expenditures in 
Minnesota Higher Education, 1969-1970 Revi- 
sion, November 1971 (Planning Report 5) 

115. Current Operating Revenues and Expenditures of 
Minnesota Public and Private Higher Education, 
1970-1971, August 1972 

116. Minnesota Rankings Among the States According 
to State Appropriations for Higher Education, 
December 10, 1970 

117. Tuition and Fees, 1971-1972, August 1971 

1 18. Minnesota Higher Educatinn Tuition and Fees: 
A Summary Analysis, March 1972 

119. Faculty Compensation, Credit-Hour Production 
and Costs, 1969-1970, April 197 1 \ : 

120. Five-Year Summary of Higher Education Financ- 
ing in Minnesota, 1966-67 through 1970-71, 

; September 1972 

INFORMATIONAL BROCHURESx 

121. Guidelines for Program Review, December 1969 

122. 1973 Minnesota State Scholarship and Grant-In-' ■ 
Aid Programs: Information/ Instructions 
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SURVEY OF FEDERALLY INSURED 
STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM IN MINNESOTA 



This survey was undertaken at the request of^the 
Minnesota Higher Education Goordinaling (36inniis- 
sion to determine the adequacy of thc=^ existing federally 
insured student loan (FISL) program in meeting tlie 
current and future borrowing needs of studenv^ i a the 
state. If the FISL program proved to be currently or 
potentially inadequate, shortcomings were to be identi- 
fied and new methods of meeting the students' needs 
were to be proposed. 

This report summarizes the findings of the survey of 
20 financial aid oflBcers representing schools within a 
150-mile radius of the Twin Cities, four telephone inter- 
views with financial aid officers in out-of-state schools, 
and eight representative bank loan officials in the Twin 
Cities and several college towns . * The literature on 
guaranteed loans was reviewed and federal information 
pertaining to the national and Minnesota student loan 
situation was analyzed. A list of suggested readings is 
shown in Exhibit 1. 



A — SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Interviews with financial aid officers and bank offi- 
cials revealed that the overwhelming majority of stu- 
dents .currently enrolled have been able to find federally 
insured student loans (FISL) at participating banks. 

Although the aid officers indicated that the supply oJE 
loan money under the existing National Direct Student 
Loan (NDSL) and Health Professions programs was 
inadequate, they stated that the FISL program appeared 
to meet the remaining needs. Tliey estimated the num- 
ber of students who experience difficulty in obtaining 
loans at less than 5 per cent and the number who are 
actually unable to secure loans at between 1 and 2 per 
cent' The difference presumably reflects those students 
who ultimately found a bank willing to grant a loan, 
who secured the needed funds from some nonloan 
source such as parents or part-time work, or who re- 
duced their expenditures. - 

. Within the 5 per cent whom the financial aid officers 
estimated as "having difficulty,'' certain specific pat- 
terns and characteristics were identified, which would 
cause a student to be denied a loan by one or more 
lending institutions. These patterns are generally con- 
sequences of bank policies established to minimize loan 
defaults. They are discussed' in the following sections 
with a description of how a particular student is affected. 



♦Throughout this report, the term "bank" will be used to 
refer to all lending institutions— savings banks, commercial 
banks, savings and loan- associations, etc. 



Fr^shnien 

Many banks have a formal policy of denying loans to 
entering freshmen. This policy could deny a loan to a 
student, for the. entire first year or, in some banks; 
merely the first quarter. Since entering freshmen- have 
the highest attrition rate and students who drop out 
have a significantly higher default rate than those who 
graduate, freshmen are undesirable loan candidates. 
However, this prohibition was not universal and since 
several banks served freshmen, most first-year students 
could eventually obtain loans. 

In a typical case, a student was referred to a large 
: Twin Cities bank for a FISL ioan by his home town 
bank, which did not participate in the program. The 
student completed the applications and was led to be- 
lieve that because he was recommended by his banker 
his loan would be approved. Ten days before registra- 
tion he was ■ notified that his loan was denied because 
the bank's policies prohibited loans to freshmen. If he 
could finance the first quarter on his own, the bank 
would then furnish him with a loan for the balance of . 
the year. 

Lack of Banking Ties 

Almost all banks surveyed indicated that they give 
preference to their customers . Next priority is given to 
local residents whose regular bank does not participate 
in the FISL program. Next, are nonresidents, with the 
recommendation of their nonparticipating hometown 
bank. Students who have no bank references or bank 
contacts through their families are thus the least de- 
sirable loan candidates. In addition, lending officers 
have found that students with no permanent local resi- 
dence are difficult to pursue for collections. However, 
those students refused for loans in the area of their 
school could normally obtain approval in their home 
area, but students with no banking ties and no perma- 
nent residence have great difficulty because they are 
viewed as potentially uncollectible risks. 

In one case, a college graduate from Florida joined 
the army and after his discharge decided to continue 
his education in Minnesota. When, immediately after 
returning from Viet Nam, he applied for a FISL loan to 
supplement his veteran's benefits, he had no banking 
references, had not established a residence and could 
not even give recent United States personal references. 
He was denied the loam Fortunately, his financial aid 
officer was able to arrange financing through a special 
foundation and the student enrolled. 

Heavy Debtors 

Both bank officials and financial aid officers indicated ^ 
that they believed that a student graduating with a debt 



in excess of $5,000 or $6,000 was in serious financial 
condition and both cited the growing number of student 
bankruptcies as evidence of the difficulty of this situa- 
tion. (The statistical evidence suggests that bankruptcy 
is responsible for only 4 per cent of current defaults; this 
attitude may simply reflect a traditional aversion to the 
accumulation of substantial debt,) As a result, the 
graduate student, the young married student i whose 
spouse is unable to work or the college senior who 
has been counseled unwisely may find himself $4,500 
in debt and no one willing to loan him $1,500 so he 
can complete the ye-ar, graduate and repay the loans. 
It should be noted, however, that a; student rarely 
blunders into this situation without warning; in most 
cases, he is counseled as a freshman about the bank^s 
policy on the maximum permissible debt. In any event, 
banks will usually assist a student until he graduates, if 
for no other reason than the greater likelihood of 
collecting a $6,000 debt from a graduate than a $4,500 
debt from a dropout. Our interviews suggest that the 
heavy debtor most apt to have difficulty securing a 
gu.fjranteed student loan is the married undergraduate 



student; the financial aid officers stated that graduatie 
students and upper classmen did not appear to have 
difficulty in obtaining loans. 

A typical high debt student might come from ; an 
economically depressed family, with the parents: unable 
to contribute to his support or education. Even if he is 
able to get some scholarship or grant funding, he still 
finds he must take large loans to continue iri school, 
especially if he is married. By his third or fourth year 
in school; he has difficulty finding a loan and it becomes 
impossible to pursue a graduate degree immediately, if 
it is not funded in large part from nonloan sources. ■ 



Some statistical confirmation of these findings is 
shown in Exhibit 2. Last year, freshmen across the na- 
tion received 45 per cent of the loans granted and 46 
pel cent of the dollars loaned under federal guarantees, 
but in Tvlinnesota freshmen received 31 per cent of the 
loans and 31 per cent of the dollars loaned. The cumu- 
lative figures for previous years show a similar pattern. 



EXHIBIT 1 



DISTRIBUTION OF LOANS IN MINNESOTA AND 
THE UNITED STATES BY AC ADl^MIC LEVEL 



Fiscal Year 



Academic 
Year 



Zero . . ... . 

First ..... . 

Second . . . . 

Third . . . . . 

Fourth/Fifth 
Graduate . . 

. Total , 



Zero . . . . . . 

First . i . . . . 

Second .... 

Third . . . . . 

Fourth/Fifth 
Graduate . . 

: Total . 







Cumulative 






1971-72 


Previous Years 




Minnesota 


U.S. 


Minnesota 


U.S. 




- Per Cent of Loans 






1% 


1% 


3% 


2% 


31 


45 


31 


38 


23 


15 


23 


19 


19 


15 


21 


18 


19 


14 


16 


14 




10 


7 . 


10 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


B — Per Cent of Loan Amounts 






1% 


1% 


3% 


2% 


31 


46 


31 


40 


22 


14 


23 


17 


19 


15 


20 


17 


19 


13 


15 


13 


8 


1 1 


8 . . 


11 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 
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Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare data. 
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B — MAGNITUDE OF UNMET NEEDS 

Before attempting to design alternative solutions to 
meet the patterns of loan denial which were found, it 
is necessary to estimate how many students are affected. 
There are two factors to be determined — the range of 
students who have difficulty finding loans, and the num- 
ber of students actually unable to obtain loans. Esti- 
mates were made in two ways, but each case involved 
use of the financial aid oflicers' calculation that 5 per 
cent of the students they saw had some difficulty and 
up to 2 per cent may have been ultimately unable to 
secure a loan. 



First, enrollment data by academic level was ob- 
tained from the Minnesota Higher Education Coordi- 
nating Commission and projected for the next two years, 
as shown in Exhibit 3. Next, the data available from 
government sources on past and projected loan volumes 
in Minnesota and the nation were reviewed and com- 
piled (Exhibits 4 and 5). Then, the number of students 
experiencing loan problems was estimated using two 
bases, as shown in Exhibit 6. 



EXHIBIT 2 

COMPARISON OF TOTAL ENROLOIENTS 
IN MINNESOTA INSTITUTIONS OF 
POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 
BY ACADEMIC LEVEL 

Actual FaU 1970 and 1971, 
Estimated Fall 1972 and 1973 



Actual' 



Academic Level 


1970 


1971 


PerCent 
Increase or 
(Decrease) 
1971 over 
1970 


Estimated" 
1972 1973 


Freshman 


47,006 


46,185 


(1.75)% 


45,000 


45,000 


Sophomore ...... 


33,244 


34,418 


3.5 


33,000 


33,000 


Junior .......... 


20,023 


19,630 


(2.0) 


20,000 


19,500 


Senior .......... 


20,577 


21,457 


4.3 


21,000 


21,500 


First Professional . . 


3,557 


3,749 


5.4 


4,000 


3,500 


Graduate ........ 


12,583 


12,237 


(2.7) 


13,000- 


13,000 


Other (colleges and 












universities) ... 


4,041 . 


4,736 


17.2 


5,500 


6,000 


Extension 


19,450 


15,821 


(18.7) 


14,000 


13,500 


Area Vocational 












Technical Institute 


15,969 


18,743 


17.4 


20,000 


21,000 


Private Trade School 


4,629 


6,400 


38.3 


7,500 


8,500 



'Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission data. 
''Cresap,,McCormick and Paget Inc. estimates- 



Thc two base groups from which the projections were 
developed were: 

— Base I: the current and projected number of ac- 
tual FISL borrowers in Minnesota from data 
supplied by the U.S. Office of Education 

— Base TI: the total current and projected enroll- 
ments of Minnesota students in the three poten- 
tial problem categories — freshmen, married 
students and graduate and professional stu- 
dents. 

The range of unmet needs is summarized below: 

Number of Stu(3ents 
Year Base I Base II 



A — Experiencing DifSculty 



1973 


1,650 


3.850 


1974 


1,700 


3,965 


1975 


1,750 


4,084 




B — Not Obtaining Loan 




1973 


660 


1,540 


1974 


672 


1,586 
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EXHIBIT 3 



Fiscal 
Year 



NUMBER AND TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
FEDERALLY SPONSORED STUDENT 

Fiscal Years 1969 Through 1973(a) 

Type of Loan Program 



1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973(b) 



NDSL 



A — Number of Loans 
14,057 
17,845 (b) 
19,027 (b) 
20,074(b) 
14,878 



FISL 



23,587 
26,814 
27,680 
31,911 
33,000 



Fiscal 
Year 



Type of Loan Progrnm 



1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



NDSL 



B — Total Amount of Loans 
$4,623,000 
4,549,000 
5,432,000 
6,630,000(c) 
6,545,000(c) 



FISL 

$29,349,934 
26,246,240 
28,774,362 
33,888,634 
39,000,000 



(a) Limited data available from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare at the time of this 
study. 

(b) Estimated. 

(c) Estimated federal capital contribution, assuming 
average loan of $625 in 1972 and $675 in 1973. 



EXHIBIT 4 



NUMBER AND TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
FEDERALLY SPONSORED STUDENT LOANS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Fiscal Years 1969 Through 1973" 



Type of Loan Program 



Year 



1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973° 



NDSL 

455,998 
455,800 
560,400 
641,600 



FISL 

787,344 
921,896 
1,080,739 
1,256,299 
1,500,000 



Health 
Professions 

• Number of Loans 
25,445 
22,874 
24,000 



Nursing 
Students 



25,055 
18,300 
24,443 
30,000 
30,000 



Other" 

6,357 
18,375 
20,883 



All Programs 

1,300,199 
1,436,245 
1,710,455 



1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973" 



$246,300 
286,900 
364,247 
291,637 
270,000 



B — Total Amount of Loans (000) 
; 687,000 $26,429 $16,608 

340,000 15,900 12,281 

1,044,000 24,756 17,110 

1,301,576 — 21,000* 

1,500,000 27,500 21,000* 



$ 4,902 
13,906 
18,484 



$ 980,639 
1,168,177 
1,468,597 



•Limited data available from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare at the time of this study. 

'Includes loan programs for Cuban students and law enforcement education. 

'Estimated. 

"Estimated assuming $700 per loan. 
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EXHIBIT 5 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MINNESOTA STUDENTS 
EXPERIENCING DIFFICULTY IN 
OBTAINING FISL LOANS 







Year 




Base 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Base r 








Number of FISL loans to Minnesota students 


33,000" 


33,660 


34,332 


Number of students with 








serious problems — 5% 


1,650 


1,700 


1,750 


Number of Students Unable 








To Obtain Loans — 2% ..... 


660 


672 


686 


Base IF 








Number of: 








Freshmen 


45,000" 


46,350 


47,740 


Married students . 


15,000' 


15,450 


15,910 


Graduate 1 professional students 


17,000" 


17,510 


18,035 


Potential Total With Problems . . . 


77,000 


79,310 


81,685 


Number of Students with 








Serious Problem — 25 % .... 


3,850 


3,965 


4,084 


Number Unable To 








Obtain Loans — 2% 


1,540 


1,586 


1,634 



Note: In all bases, the numbers of FISL loans, freshmen, married students and graduate/pro- 
fessional students were estimated to increase at 3 per cent per year. 

"Base I ■ — aU Mimiesota students who received FISL loans. 
**From Exhibit 4. 

*Base 11 — all Minnesota freshmen, and married, graduate and professional students. 
*From Exhibit 3. 

"Estimated by Cresap, McCormick and Paget Inc. from limited Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare data. . 



Base I, the current and projected FISL volume, pro- 
vides lower estimates of current needs, but assumes only 
a modest growth in student reliance on the FISL system. 
Base II is larger, including aU freshmen, married stu- 
dents, and graduate/professional students, and suggests 
the magnitude of need if most of the students in the 
state should turn to federally guaranteed loans to meet 
some part of the costs of their higher education. 

If "need" is assumed to be no more than 2 per cent 
of the total current FISL lending, tlie number of stu- 
dents not served by the present system would be only 
660. Three factors, however, indicate that the number 
of un- or under-ser/ed students may be considerably 
larger. First, it is felt that students should not have to 
/search excessively for a FISL loan. Those who ulti- 
mately secure a loan after "difficulty" may secure a 
smaller amount than is wise or desirable given the cur- 
rent costs of attending college. Many colleges assume a 



"self-help" component in meeting these total costs and, 
while there is a danger of excessive debts or excessively 
"easy" credit, it does not seem appropriate for students 
to be forced to expend great time and energy securing 
credit which has become an accepted means of financing 
higher education. In short, "having difficulty" does re- 
flect a degree of "unmet need," even if a loan is ulti- 
mately secured. 

Second, borrowing has increased rapidly over the 
past few years and, by any criterion, unmet need is 
likely to increase as well. The number of FISL loans in 
Minnesota rose 35 per cent from 1969 to 1972, and 
the uncertainty of other federal loan and aid programs 
suggests that FISL will continue to be the fastest- 
growing component of federal assistance. 

Finally, throughout the inter\dews, the extremely 
negative views of financial aid officers and bankers 



toward the whole concept of student borrowing became 
apparent — in spite of an estimate of nearly $2 billion 
in student lending nationally this year. Not surprisingly, 
financial aid officers, as weU as students, would prefer 
to see a great expansion of direct federal grants or the 
federally subsidized National Direct Student Loan pro- 
gram. Part of their case for this expansion lies in. re- 
sisting the current trend toward a greater reliance oif 
unsubsidized federally guaranteed loans. Thus, the esti- 
mates of both ''difficulties" and "denials" may very well 
be biased downward by a negative attitude toward stu^ 
dent borrowing in general — an attitude which may 
have more basis iniiiiiB: financial aid officersV conception; 
of the kinds of finaunihg they wish were available than 
in a realistic assessieent of how students may hs 'e to 
finance higher education in the future. 

Therefore, the somewhat higher figure of 1,500 has 
been established as representing an *'unmet need," 
which reflects at least some of those who may ultimately 
find a loan "with difficulty," as well as a modest up- 
ward correction to take into consideration those students 
whose borrowing difficulties may never have come to 
the attention of the financial aid officers at their schools. 
Even with suck a higher estimate, however, it must be 
concluded that there is no substantial unmet need in 
the Minnesota FISL program, nor is there any perceived 
need on the part of financial aid officers for a major 
loan program to supplement the current bank-financed 
FISL lending programs, 

C — ALTERNATIVE COURSES OF ACTION 

This section outlines alternative approaches to meet- 
ing the loan needs of Minnesota students,"and analyzes 
their advantages and disadvantages. . 

Alteraafives 

Three courses now seem open to the state, of Minne- 
sota with respect to student loan programs: 

• — Take no action 

— Induce the banking community to meet the 
need r 

— Develop and implement a state program. 
Take No Action 

This approach would be chosen if the state believes 
that the problem identified is so smaU that it does not 
warrant affirmative action. The advantages of this 
course are that there is no interference with the present 
system, which appears to be functioning adequately at 
this time, and that it requires no investment of resources 
by the state. The. disadvantage is obvious: whatever 
problems now exist will continue, and no base is estab- 
lished for meeting future borrowing needs, which may 
be a great deal larger. 

Induce The Banking Community To Meet The Need 

It is conceivable that banks and other commercial 



credit outlets participating in the FISL program could 
be induced to drop or amend their various restrictions 
against lending to freshmen, noncustomers, etc. The 
advantages of this course of action would be a complete 
or nearly complete solution to problems, with minimal 
cost and formal involvement by the state. The disad- 
vantage of this course is the absence of any practical 
sfJSite'i^y to induce several hundred commercial lenders 
to tsice actions which they" have indicated they believe 
are contrary to their economic interests 

l^velop And Implement A State Program 

Under this course of action, the state would provide 
i©ims to students whose needs are not now being met, 
ertSer directly or through an intermediary. The advan- 
tage:^of this course is that :all students would be assured 
ofzreceiving a needed loan. The disadvantage is that 
the state would have to develop, establish and fund a 
new state operation to dispense the estimated volume 
of loans each year. 

Analysis of Alternatives 

Since the second course of action can be eUminated 
from consideration rapidly, it should be discussed first. 
During the analysis phase of this study, this approach 
was explored and several methods of inducing bar.ks to 
make the required loans were identified. Oral per- 
suasion (frequently called jawboning) was discarded 
as ineffective, especially with such a large, widely dis- 
persed group. Interest subsidy to the lending institutions 
which would accept special risk cases was rejected on 
administrative grounds; it would be impossible to select 
the 1,500 cases (or 3,000 for that matter) in advance 
and, furthermore, if banks were paid extra to accept 
applications they had refused, they might tend to refuse 
a greater number. Any form of legislation compelling 
the banks to accept such cases was rejected as possibly 
illegal and probably politically impractical. Therefore, 
it was determined that the second course of action must 
be. discarded. 

Next, the advantages and disadvantages of a state 
program, compared with taking no action, were deter- 
mined. The advantages of such a program are fivefold: 

- — It would be a convenience for students experi- 
encing difficulty in obtaining loans. 

— It would provide a loan to the student who 
otherwise could not receive one and, therefore, 
might be unable to attend school; it would be 
helping the student: who needs it most. 

— It would provide the state with a framework in 
which to expand to a general loan program if 
the present FISL program — which depends on 
the voluntary support of independent bankers. 
— should become inadequate in the future. 

— It would give the state a new degree of flexibil- 
ity to deal with the question of tuition and pos- 
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sible future increases in tuition in the four pub- 
lic systems of post-secondary education. 

— It would provide a base for implementation of 
total assistance packaging by the financial aid 
officen^^ of Minnesota institutions, including 
grants-, job aid, and loans, all awarded and 
disbui:sed directly by the financial aid officers. 

To appreciate the third advantage, it is necessary to 
see under what conditions the present FISL program 
has performed adequately and to study the assumptions 
on which continued adequate performance is based; 

— All other grant, scholarship and loan programs 
must continue to be funded a comparable 
levels. 

— Conditions in the money markets must remain 
relatively easy; at any rate, the tight money 
and high interest rates of 1969 must not return. 

— The participating banks must not lose interest 
in the program and withdraw. 

— The number of students requiring aid must not 
increase sharply and strain the available funds. 

— The average loan size must not increase sharply 
and strain available funds. 

Should any of these assumptions prove untrue, the 
present FISL program would become inadequate. A 
specific example would be the withdrawal of Midwest 
Federal of Minneapolis from the program. The 5,000 
loans and $7.5 million in loan funds granted by this 
bank in 1971 could not easily be absorbed by the 
remaining banks. 

The fourth: advantage— greater flexibility in setting 
new state tuition policies — becomes particularly ger- 
mane if the state is considering major increases in 
tuition at any level within any of the publicly supported 
systems of post-secondary education (area vocational 
technical institutes, junior colleges, state colleges, and 
the University). Although the public sector nationally 
has experienced relatively high percentage increases in 
tuition over the past five years, it still remains heavily 
subsidized, especially at the upper division, graduate 
and professional levels. Given increasing enrollments 
and the increasing per student costs of instruction, as 
well as the multitude of other pressing demands on the 
state budget dollar, it is safe to assume that tuitions 
will continue to rise, quite possibly at an accelerated 
rate at certain (for example, graduate or professional) 
levels. If tuition increases are to remain a viable option 
for higher educational policy-makers in the state of 
Minnesota, it is imperative that state-sponsored, need- 
based assistance programs be devised to ensure that 
no student is denied a higher education because of in- 
ability to meet higher costs. While a greatly expanded 
student grant pragram would most likely constitute the 



core of such assistance, loans would also unduab..M.iifr.' 
play a major role. The existence of a supplement;^^.ry 
state-sponsored loan plan, then, could serve ;is ome 
part of a comprehensive student assistance plani^ .de- 
signed to maintain access to higher education i^ lhe 
face of the need to increase some tuition rates. 

A final argument in favor of a state loan plan, assnia 
limited supplementary basis, is that it would alkiw a 
more meaningful exploration of the feasibility and de- 
sirability of originating the loan component of a situ- 
dent's total assistance package within the financial 
aid oflBce of liis or her college, rather than separjaitiang 
that portion of need which is satisfied directly by the 
financial aid oflices (grants, NDSL loans, work-stuciy, 
etc), and that portion of total need which the stuifait: 
is expected to secure on his own through his neighbGJr- 
hood bank or some other source. With the new^FSSL 
regulations to take eftect in Marcli of 1973, virtiMily 
all FISL's v/ill require a statement of need from ^e 
financial aid officer. As the concepts of **self-help*' and 
"total assistance packages" (that is, grants, loans and 
job aid) become more institutionalized, a case canlbe 
made, especially at the higher-cost private institutions, 
for the ability of the financial aid officer to actually 
grant the FISL which he may already have entered in 
his calculation of need and assistance. While the origi- 
nation of FISL loans is not likely to pass entirely into 
the hands of financial aid officers in the near future, if 
ever, a state program which could sponsor large- 
scale FISL lending at a few institutions could test the 
feasibility of the concept. Thus, a pilot program directly 
designed to cover statewide "unmet needs" could also 
serve as a test for placing a greater portion of FISL 
origination in the hands' of the financial aid officers. 
(Origination does not require servicing or collecting; it 
is envisioned that any expanded institutionally orig- 
inated FISL program be serviced either by a state 
agency or, in the immediate future at least, by a bank 
or private loan servicing agency.) 

The disadvantages to establishing a state program 
are as follows: 

— The state would have to capitalize the program, 
presumably through bonded indebtedness. 

— It apparently would be serving a rather small 
(1,500 per year) clientele. 

— It would put the state in a position to compete 
with the banks for some student loans; this 
could cause some banks to leave the program, 
which could conceivably aggravate the problem. 

— The financial aid officers at the schools surveyed 
were cool toward any additional loan program. 

- — It would be '^another program" at the: stMe 
level on top of the present federal FISI |p0— 
gram. 
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— ■ A state program might have to continue to lished to focus these FISL loans on the students not 
service its loan customers; the program could being served by normal commercial institutions. The 
expand extremely quickly under certain policy state would have to pass enabling legislation and fur- 
decisions, nish a full range of loan services or contract for them. 

A bond issue would have to be floated to provide the 

SELECTlOISg OE AN ALTERNATIVE necessary capital. The extent to which the state's agents 

On: the basis of the advantages and disadvantages would compete with the banks in providing FISL 

outlined abo^-e, the selection of a preferred course of loans could be controlled through lending guidelines, 

action can be reduced to an evaluation of what the costing purposes, this option was subdivided into 

future course.of any program, if implemented, might be. ^ O ^^^^^ borrowers 

If - a^program^^ designed solely to^ meet the needs ^^^^^^ encouraged to try the commercial banking 

of the l,5O0^stu dents who cannot obtain loans each j^y^tem before using the state program. This would 

year,:::it would not be desirable. Such a supplemental ^^^^ minimize the program's size. Under Option I-B, 

loanrprogram-would beiquite costly in time, effort and ^^^^ a student had a loan from the state program, he 

money, for what it might accomplish. Furthermore, the ^ould be allowed to obtain all further loans directly 

hard-core cases of loan denial are not currently per- immediately from the state program. This would 

ceived as a major barrier to^educational opportunity m ^^^^ encourage rapid growth of the program. Under 

the state.. j^^^ the student would have to arrange for consolida- 

If, however, a program was initiated as a hedge tion of his loans at graduation; under I-B, this would not 

against possible future inadequacies of bank-originated be necessary. 
FISL lending and/or as an exploration of the potential 

of institutionally originated FISL lending, a pilot pro- OPTION II 

gram wou^d indeed appear to be worthwhile,, provided Under this option, each student awarded a grant-in- 

it could be run on a break-even basis. Therefore, it is would be offered an FISL loan directly by the state 

recommended that the state of Minnesota explore a issuing agency. The state would have to pass enabling 

pilot program to satisfy current unmet loan needs, to legislation, float a bond issue each year to raise capital, 

protect its students in the event of the collapse of the and provide for the full range of loan processing serv- 

present TISL program, and to test some new concepts ^^^^ rj^^ ^^^^^ agency would probably eliminate bank 

in loan aid delivery systems. This recommendation is lendinc to this small group of students, 
based much less on the existence of a current problem 

than on the potential for future problems as a result * * * 

of expanded borrowing needs, and on the merits of It should be noted that neither option considers the 

providing a test of expanded FISL lending originated problem of the student who has a loan at two or more 

by the financial aid officers. banks, but has not been able to consolidate them. 

While the state could act as a consolidation broker, this 

: D PILOT PROGRAM OPTIONS activity has been excluded to avoid obscuring the 

During the analysis phase of this study, severai alter- fundamental character of the options. No estimates of 

native formats were identified for the recommended this type of activity could be made on the basis of the 

state pilot program. They were analyzed and the best data developed for this study, bu!: brokerage should 

three were costed out and are. described here. be analyzed as part of the implementation of any future 

system. 

OPTION 1 

Under this option, each financial aid officer would COSTS OF OPTIONS 

act as the direct agent of a state loan agency which The costs of each option were projected after certain 

would, in turn, be certified as an eligible lender by the assumptions were made about volumes, average loan 

office of Education under the FISL program. The sizes and operating expenses. The costs of the options 

financial aid officers would act under guidelines estab- are summarized in the following table: 

Item Option I>A Option I-B Option II • 

Development Costs . $120,000 $120,000 $60,000 

Maximum Cumulative Outlay. .... 329,835(a) 298,280(b) 93,885(c) 
Time Required to Recover all 
Development and Operating 

Expenses .................. 12-13 years 8-9 years 5-years 

(a) In the fifth year. 

(b) In the fourth year. 

(c) Tu the second year. 
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Option 1 

Option I, either v^ersion A or B, would permit finan- 
cial aid oiBcers to make loans to individual students 
who are unable to obtain bank loans. It is specifically 
designed to focus 021 unmet needs. 

Should the present FISL program collapse, the finan- 
cial aid officers could be given expanded lines of credit 
(or guidelines) to aid all students requiring FISL loans. 
Although the increase in volume would cause processing 
problems, the procedures would be quite similar in an 
expanded system. 

Finally, the financial aid officer would have an op- 
portunity to test the concept of direct institutional award 
of FISL loans. Certain schools could be chosen as test 
sites and the financial aid officers permitted to provide 
FISL loans to all of his students. The state could 
then assess the concept on the basis of a cross-section 
of students and financial aid officers. 

Option I-A would keep the program small and per-r 
haps more manageable, but would require heavier capi- 
tal inputs. In addition, students would be required to 
make their own consolidation arrangements, and it is 
not clear that it is reasonable to expect most students 
to understand and arrange for a consolidation. For 
these reasons. Option I-B, even with the risks of an 
expanding list of lenders and volume of loans, appears 
best. If planned for properly, the growth can be con- 
trolled and managed. In any event, some .of the student 
accounts could be sold off to the anticipated federal 
secondary market. 

Option II 

' Option II has several strong points. The Minne- 
sota Higher Education Coordinating Commission 
could be the lender, and the program could be de- 
veloped rapidly, with only minimal additions to the 
staff of the present grants-in-aid program. Thus, it is 
quite inexpensive — ^low development cost, low total 



outlay and rapid recovery. Also, it seems conceptually 
simple and should be easy to administer and operate. 

However, Option II does not really accomplish any 
of the goals which were set forth for a new program. 
It reaches some of the needy freshmen and some of 
the needy heavy debtors, but there is no reason to be- 
lieve it would reach those without banking ties or local 
residences, unless it is also assumed that they too 
would be needy. (This might change with a large-scale 
increase in public tuitions and a commensurate expan- 
sion of the grant-in-aid program. In such an eventu- 
ality. Option II would become much more credible.) 
Because of the restricted clientele and manner of dis- 
tributing funds, the state would not be able to use this 
system to expand to a broader FISL program, if 
necessary. Finally, because of the limitations imposed 
by the tie to the grant-in-aid program, the state could 
not use this pilot test to try new concepts in aid on a 
broad mix of student groups. As a vehicle, the grant- 
inraid program would turn away some middle-class 
families who might have special needs for FISL loans. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The survey of financial aid officers and bank officials 
in the state of Minnesota indicated that the present 
federally insured student loan program is performing 
adequately except for a small number of students, esti- 
mated at 1,500 per year, who are unable to obtam 
loans. While it does not appear justified to develop a 
program to meet just this need, it is recommended that 
a pilot program be undertaken, which would solve this 
problem, provide the basis for an expanded state plan 
should this ever become necessary, and allow a test of 
some new concepts in loan aid delivery. The preferred 
option for implementing this pilot program is T-B 
— make financial aid officers authorized lending agents 
of a state agency under the FISL program. The program 
should be designed to provide loans to students through- 
out their college careers and to grow at a manageable 
pace. 
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THE COORDINATION OUTLOOK — ACADEMIC PLANNING 
A BIENNIAL REPORT TO THE COMMISSION 



I. MANDATES 

A, Planning 

The general mandate which established the Minne- 
sota Higher Education Coordinating Commission 
(Chapter 136 A, Minnesota Statutes 1965) and which 
the Legislature has reiterated in successive sessions 
(1967, 1969 and 1971) entrusted the Commission 
with the coordination function at the statewide level. 

The language of the statutes envisions a voluntary 
cooperation of all post-secondary institutions and sys- 
tems toward providing adequate educational opportuni- 
ties in the best interests of the state and its people 
both collectively and individually. Explicitly the stat- 
utes oblige the Commission continually to study, plan 
and make recommendations without prejudice to the 
several areas of post-secondary education including 
academic programs. 

The coordination functions of the Commission have 
their effects in two directions: (1) toward advising the 



people and state government, and (2) toward creating 
coordination among the institutions and ^agencies pro- 
viding post-secondary education in Minnesota. 

For the people and state government the Commis- 
sion: (1) provides considered and reseatch-based 
ijiidgments to confirm extant coordination, (2) insures 
that coordination questions get adequate attention, 
(3) establishes priorities, ({4) recommends new direc- 
tions or abandonment of outmoded ones, and (5) re- 
quests or substantiates snpport and use of state 
"resources. 

For educational institutions and agencies, the Com- 
mission provides recognition, confirmation, encourage- 
ment, and services which develop and maintain coordi- 
nation, such as: (1) channels of communication, (2) 
coordination networks, (3) mediation, (4) inter-insti- 
tutional and inter-systems problem solving, (5) re- 
search and information, (6) legitimation of the state 
interest, (7) performance^ a catalytic role in stimulat- 
ing cooperative planninsssmd study, (8) a leadership 
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role in adoption of new directions or abandonment of 
old ones, and (9) convening as necessary the produc- 
ers of educated manpower. 

B. Program Review 

The Commission's overture in academic planning oc- 
curred in review of new academic programs. 

• In November of 1969, the Commission endorsed the 
concept of program review and inaugurated review of 
new programs. One month later, the Commission ac- 
cepted a document called "Guidelines for Program 
Review" and published this subsequently in its report 
to the Legislature Proposal for Progress,^ and Meeting 
the Challenger 

In addition to defining data required in program 
proposals, the guidelines explicitly stated three criteria 
for assessing discrete programs : 

1. Each proposed program will be judged in terms 
of the extent to which the program is consistent 
with the mission of the institution offering the 
program. 

2. Each proposed program will be judged in terms 
of the extent to which the program duplicates 
existing programs or other proposed programs 
and whether the extent of duplication is desirable. 

3. Each proposed program will be judged in terms 
of the relative cost-benefit of the program as 
viewed in terms of the total needs of higher edu- 
cation and the probable availability of funds to 
meet the total needs. 

Consistent with the overarching objective of program 
review, these criteria collectively imply a fourth: 

4. Programs must be consistent with the overall 
mission of the. state in providing post-secondary 
opportunities that meet the needs of the citizen 
and the state. 

The guidelines provided for appointment of a Cur- 
riculum Advisory Committee (CAC) broadly repre- 
sentative of the state's systems of formal post-secondary 
education, both public and private (chapter 136A.03, 
Subdivision 5), Through this committee and the Com- 
mission staff, the guidelines were applied, procedures 
were developed, and review of discrete new programs 
was conducted. 

Several post-secondary institutions, through their re- 
spective system offices, submitted new programs for 



^Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, Pro- 
posal for Progress: Guidelines for State Policy and Compre- 
hensive Planning of Post-Secondary Education (St. Paul: 
Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, Jan- 
uary, 1969) pp. 67r72. 

^Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, Meet- 
ing the Challenge (St, Paul: Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission, January, 1971) pp. 88-90. 



review during the Spring of 1970 when the Curriculum 
Advisor}^ Committee was formally organized and be- 
gan discussing review procedures. 

Staff assistance was provided by the Commission. 
The first advisory report for full Commission review 
of new programs was submitted at the Commission 
meeting of February, 1970. 

Since October of 1970^ Academic Planning has been 
conducted by two staff members and one secretary who 
have served the program review processes conjointly 
with the Curriculum Advisory Committee in addition 
to their other duties in academic planning. 

In May of 1971, the Legislature gave statutory 
recognition to the Commission's program review func- 
tion, not only for new programs but. also for existing 
programs, program plans of institutions and systems, 
and priorities; and it made the Commission responsible 
for making recommendations about these (Chapter 
136A.04, subd. (D), Minnesota Statutes, 1971). 

In June of 1972, during an address to the Commission, 
Governor Wendell Anderson also recognized the Com- 
mission's review function, promised the necessary 
assistance of the executive branch, and observed that 
forthcoming decisions of the Commission may well set 
the pattern of post-secondary education for thirty years. 

II. MAKING THE MANDATES WORK 

The coordination functions of the Commission take 
place within the processes and procedures it approves 
and are accomplished principally through the Com- 
mission; staff, and through advisory and other groups 
established to cooperate with them. These bodies and 
operations culminate in the coordination judgment 
which is the sole responsibility of the Commission. 

Review of programs is occasioned by the submission 
of program documents by the several systems or by 
staff working conjointly with the Curriculum Advisory 
Committee in developing advisements for the eventual 
judgment by the Commission. The original guidelines 
recognized different kinds of documents and identified 
formal proposals and preliminary proposals (intents, 
early warnings) as documents to be reviewed. The 
Commission also recognized the dynamic and growing 
nature of this coordination effort and therefore assumed 
the role of presiding over the development and codifica- 
tion of specific procedures (see Exhibit A) and flow 
processes (see Table 1) emerging from the collabora- 
tion and experience of the Curriculum Advisory Com- 
mittee (Exhibit B) and staff, as acknowledged in Mee/- 
ing the Challenge,^ which made reference to procedures 
"to be refined later." 



^Ibid., p. 83 
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In brief, the Curriculum Advisory Committee is a 
statewide planning and review structure which cur- 
rently represents the majority of Minnesota's post- 
secondary producers of educated manpower through 
membership by key administrators. The staff provides 
clerical and maintenance functions for this structure. It 
also provides professional functions in academic plan- 
^ Tiing and studies. 

Both the Curriculum Advisory Committee and the 
staff make parallel recommendations on each program 
reviewed for ultimate action by the full Commission. 

In voluntary coordination or self-regulation by the 
post-secondary community, a trust relationship exists 
with the institutions and systems.* They transmit docu- 
ments for information or program documents through 
their respective system offices. The preliminary pro- 
gram document notifies of program planning and pro- 
vides opportunity for comment, coordination and co- 
operation. If planning is completed, a full formal pro- 
posal is transmitted, reviewed by the Curriculum Ad- 
visory Committee and staff, and recommended to the 
full Commission for favorable or unfavorable review 
in terms of the guidelines. The ultimate Commission 
action is reported by the staff back to the institutions 
through their system offices. 

In addition, either the Curriculum Advisory Com- 
mittee or the staff can perform studies^ raise policy 
issues, and request broader action than that applying 
to discrete programs (see Exhibit C). 

The final report contains sections on new programs, 
preliminaiy proposals, information documents, new 
institutions, discontinued programs, existing programs, 
proposals withdrawn, tabled and unfavorably reviewed, 
policy issues, studies and seminars, and reviewed plans. 

The entire process is further served by the academic 
planning efforts of the staff. Besides its clerical func- 
tions in servicing the process, the staff performs cameo 
studies on program areas, prepares staff evaluations 
• of discrete programs, maintains a statewide inventory 
of existing programs, identifies policy issues in briefs 
and special reports, develops and maintains coordina- 
tion networks of agencies having a legitimate interest 
in the production of educated manpower, designs 
models for academic and human resources planning 
studies, and reinforces liaison with all planning efforts 
of the Commission. 

III. RESULTS 

A. New Programs 

Voluntary coordination is developmental. In the 
beginning, only new programs were reviewed. Indeed, 
almost a year elapsed from the time the Commission 
first endorsed the concept of program review until the 

^Curriculum Advisory Committee, Minutes, December 21, 1970. 



process was staffed and formal procedures were 
developed. 

Almost 1,000 proposals were submitted during al- 
most thirty-six months since program review was first 
conceived (see Exhibits D, E, and F). Meanwhile, 
the Legislature, the Commission or the State Depart- 
ment of Education had approved twelve new institu- 
tions whose program plans, were subsequently reviewed 
in New Institution documents. 

Formal proposals that were finally reviewed 
amounted to 407 of the 987 (41 per cent). So far the 
12 new institutions in this biennium, as might be 
expected, accounted for 92 of these 218 formal pro- 
posals or 42 per cent. 

The 83 existing institutions accounted for 
the remaining 126 formal proposals, or an average of 
1.5 new programs per institution to date for this 
biennium. 

Not all of these proposals received favorable review, 
at least in the first instance, and of course many pre- 
liminary proposals are not expected to see the light of 
day as formal proposals (see Exhibit D). 

New institution proposals were modified or condi- 
tioned in 100 per cent of the cases. 

Unfavorable review is not the. rule of tliumb. Instead, 
the program review process allows for withdrawal and 
tabling of proposals, modification or conditional ap- 
proval. Eight formal proposals, in this biennium have 
been withdrawn or tabled. Moreover, three proposals 
had important modifications and were favorably re- 
viewed pending fulfillment of conditions applied by the 
Commission. The cumulative total of all formal pro- 
posals not directly approved amounted to 52 percent 
of such proposals. 

Programs favorably reviewed reflect the extent to 
which institutions and systems planned, and the Com- 
mission recommended new educational opportunities 
for Minnesotans (Exhibit H). 

The term '"^new" refers to innovative programs as 
well as merely additional ones, or substantial changes 
in established programs. 

B. Other Programs 

Perforce, attempts to look at existing programs are 
less than one. year old, and the sheer volume of new 
programs, particularly from new institutions, has de- 
layed plans for inaugurating review of existing pro- 
grams. 

Nevertheless, progress has occurred. It is expected 
that a diminished prospect for additional new institu- 
tions will provide the opportunity needed to pursue 
other relevant ?.fforts in program review and academic 
planning. 
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30 discontinued programs have been reported 
to the Commission through the program review process. 
Commission action in program review has provided the 
occasion for cameo studies of several types of programs 
statewide, for establishment of planning processes in 
important areas or disciplines, and for joint reports of 
planning between institutions and systems. The affected 
areas are: farm management, animal technology, dental 
assisting, social work and human services, music, allied 
health, nursing, and non-traditional programs. 

These efforts set precedent and priorities and afford 
opportunities for testing new coordination procedures, 
models for manpower studies, and planning processes 
which engage key Minnesotans in the production of 
acceptable planning guidehnes which can be adopted 
by the Commission for statewide implementation by the 
systems and institutions. 

Moreover, overtures have been made in the direction 
both of Commission invitations and of organizational 
requests to involve additional producers of educated 
manpower: the hospital schools, the private vocational 
schools and industry. 

IV. OUTLOOK 

Program review requires constant improvenfient and 
further expansion into areas of responsibility imposed 
by legislative and Commission action, as well as by the 
very nature of comprehensive academic planning; Even 
in areas where entry has been made, there remains 
unfinished business. All of this has placed severe con- 
straints on staff time devoted to academic planning. 

Not necessarily in order of priority, the following list 
of needed activities and projects in process fairly sum- 
marizes efforts that must receive immediate attention: 

1. Implementation and testing of methods for review 
of all existing programs; 

a. Development of a uniform format of descrip- 
tors for submission of program designs for exist- 
ing as well as new programs, which in turn 
affects 

(1) statewide inventory data and data retrieval 
systems 

(2) program cost data 

(3) programming data relevant to program 
budgeting and accountability 

(4) continuing education and extension; 

b. Expansion of efforts to produce cameo studies, 
which in turn affects 

(1) improvement of staff evaluations of dis- 
crete programs 

(2) mapping geographic distribution and utili- 
zation of programs 



(3) content analysis in program inventory or 
comparative program analysis; 

c. Development of plans and participative planning 
processes in specific disciplines, fields, occupa- 
tions and occupational families, as in current 
efforts in human services, allied health, nursing, 
etc. 

2. Refinement and further implementation of the 
guidelines-criteria, particularly needs data, mission 
and cost-benefit; 

a. Implementation of the Curiiculum Advisory 
Committee— staff project in cost-benefit with 
recommendations for the Commission; 

b. Initiation of or further cooperation in manpower 
and human resources studies; 

c. Further development of academic planning re- 
search model as used in 9-10 Study, human 
services study, allied health study, nursing 
study with reference to comparative measures 
between student pool, statewide program de- 
sign capacities, and manpower needs; apply 
model to counties, regions, state, institutional 
groupings, occupations and occupational fam- 
ilies; 

3. Development of a benefit determination system; 

4. Development of a priorities determination system; 

5. Further development of voluntary participative 
planning processes leading to acceptable statewide 
plans and Commission-endorsed planning guide- 
fines; . 

a. Final implementation of Coordination Seniinars 
subsequent to studies in human services, alUed 
health, nursing and music; determination of 
additional priority areas; 

b. Development of processes for faculty and stu- 
dent participation as appropriate; 

c. Invitation for further participation in coordina- 
tion processes by proprietary schools, hospital 
schools and other training institutions, and by 
industry to the extent that they involve the 
production of educated manpower; . 

d. Continued estabfishment of coordinated rela- 
tions with other state agencies, professional or- 
ganizations and individuals having a legitimate 
interest in the production of educated man- 
manpower; 

e. Evaluation of these and other methods for in- 
stalHng planning processes and involving pub- 
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lies having a legitimate interest in the produc- 
tion of educated manpower (coordination net- 
works); 

Improvement of liaison with community service and 
continuing education; 

Development of grant proposals to assist implemen- 
tation of one or more of these projects; 



8. Establishment of networks of institutional plan- 
ners and researchers for cooperative or comple- 
mentary pursuit of statewide studies. 

Work is in progress on each of these efforts, although 
in a few instances, notably bcnerit and priorities deter- 
mination, conceptualization is ail that has occurred so 
far. Only constraints on staff time prohibit swift pursuit 
of these objectives. 
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Program Review Procedures 
EXHIBIT A 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES ADOPTED FOR 
PROGRAM REVIEW CURRENT STATUS 

MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUCATION 
COORDINATING COMMISSION 

Policies and Proccduix^s Adopted For Program Review — Current Status 

FOREWORD 

This brief is intended to be used by individuals associated with the Program 
Review process. Updating from time to time is necessary to reflect the dynamic 
nature of the procedures. 

Program review policies and procedures have emerged from the experience 
of the Curriculum Advisory Committee (CAC) and the staff; are codified from 
tim»2 to time in meeting minutes and precedents, which have been reviewed by 
the Commission; and are understood and operational at present 

This Staff Brief summarizes the policies and procedures adopted up to this 
time, without prejudice to additions and refinements that may evolve from future 
experience. The Brief replaces the similar document circulated one year ago, 
dated April 15, 1971. 

It should be said that the Staff employs various clerical procedures to facilitate 
flow in the review process, but that these procedures do not fall wiiiiin the purview 
of this Brief. The flow itself has been described in other Staff Briefs entitled 
MPERT-1 and Flow of Programs in the Review Process dated March 21, 1972. 
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CAC Meetings 

The first Monday of each month is the regular meet- 
ing day with primary concern for review of proposals. 
(CAC Minutes 9/1 1/70, p. 2) 

Formal Program Proposals take precedence for action 
in the regular meeting. (Precedent since 9/70) 

Eight members constitute a quorum. (Precedent since 
4/70) 

The third Monday of each month is the extra meet- 
ing day when one is needed, with primary concern 
for non-program discussions. (CAC Minutes 9/11/70, 
P 2) 

CAC members unable to attend committee meetings 
will notify the HECC staff prior to the meeting in the 
event the expected number of members anticipated is 
less than a quorum (Precedent since CAC cover memo 
4/5/71) 

Procedures — Curriculum Advisory Committee 

Tenure of each Committee member is to be determined 
by the system which nominates him. ( CAC Minutes 
l/9/70,p.l) 

Only appointed Committee members may vote. (Prec- 
edent since 3/70) 

The Committee will review all program proposals that 
come before the Committee. (CAC Minutes 2/6/70, 
p. 3) 

The secretary to the CAC will be an HECC staff mem- 
ber. (CAC Minutes 9/1 1/70, p. 1) 

The term of the chairman will be one year. (CAC 
Minutes 9/11/70, p. 1) A Vice-Chairman will be 
elected after a Chairman is elected using the same 
process used in electing the Chairman. (CAC Minutes 
8/16/71) 

In absence of the chairman, the HECC staff member 
wiU act as temporary chairman until a temporary 
chairman is elected from the group. (CAC Minutes 
9/ll/70,p.2) 

The chairman is elected by secret ballot with the first 
ballot being a nominating ballot. (CAC Minutes 
9/ll/70,p.l) 

The CAC will not act on new minors where majors 
are present. These minors will be submitted though, 
in order to have them on the inventory. (CAC Minutes 
9/ll/70,p.5) 

The chairman will h^>ve the CAC take time after each 
vote on a Foimai Proposal (or on groups of proposals, 
if appropriate) to formulate a written statement of the 
salient reasons which explain the vote. (CAC Minutes 
12/21/70, p. 2; 1/18/71, p. 1) 



CAC members will provide the Commission with a 
vitae. (Precedent since 11/71) 

Visitors are welcome to hear reports to the" CAC for the. 
benefit of exchange of inforniation. Committee mem- 
bers are responsible for notifying persons who might be 
interested visitors. (Precedent since CAC cover memo 
4/12/71) 

Minutes will not reflect or record an individual as to 
the manner of his vote, unless requested by the individ- 
ual. (Precedent CAC Minutes 6/21/71 ) 

Actions on motions that are passed are recorded as 
having been either unanimous or by majority. (Prec- 
edent since CAC Minutes 6/21/71 ) 

If a vote record, either by number or name was neces- 
sary, it would take a motion with a majority vote to 
make it a matter of record in the minutes. (Precedent 
since CAC minutes 6/21/71) 

CAC members notifying the Staff of their absence 
prior to a meeting will be listed as excused in the 
minutes of the meetings. (Precedent since CAC cover 
memo 7/16/71) 

Iji is not appropriate for the Curriculum Advisory Com- 
ii^a&Q Xo directly with professional organizations. 
(CAC Minutes, 6/5/72, p. 6) 

Private college representatives indicated that they 
would take on the role of inter-institutional communi- 
cation concerning private college proposals (CAC Min- 
utes, 10/2/72, p. 5) 

First nominating ballots for chairman or vice-chairman 
proceed with the undertanding that if a majority nomi- 
nates one candidate there is no election ballot needed, 
(CAC Minutes, 9/11/72, p. 2) 

The committee will receive the materials one week 
prior to the meeting and internal procedures be modi- 
fied to make this possible. (CAC Minutes, 10/2/72) 

policies and Procedures Used in Program Review- 
Staff 

Develop a model for curriculum development statewide 
which will not be used as a directive but as a resource 
in making decisions about needs, duplications, and de- 
velopment. (CAC Minutes 10/19/70, p. 1) 

Serves as secretary and liaison to the CAC. (CAC 
Minutes 10/19/70, p. 1) 

Serves as an information screen for programs before 
they are submitted to the CAC. (CAC Minutes 10/19/ 
70,p.l) 

Appends an-evaluation to each Formal Proposal which 
may be the result of a cameo study. (CAC Minutes- 
10/17/70) 

Staff evaluations may appear in the form of comments. 
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because time did not permit independent studies. (Prec- 
edent since CAC cover memo 4/5/71) 

Formal proposal numbers will bear the same number 
as the preliminary proposal. When an original submis- 
sion is made only at the formal stage, there will of 
course be no corresponding P-number (Precedent since 
CAC cover memo 4/5/71 ) 

Staff provides a : liaison function between committees. 
(Precedent since 3/19/71; see CAC cover memo 
4/5/71, p. 2) 

Develops papers on the review process e.g., Preliminary 
Proposal Brief, MPERT- 1. (CAC Minutes 11/11/ 
69, pp. 1-2; 1/19/70, p. 7) 

Staff judgments are appended to program proposals 
only when the staff considers it necessary. (CAC 
2/15/71, p. 2) 

Preliminary Proposals will be reviewed by the staff to 
see that adequate information is provided prior to their 
circulation at CAC meetings. (CAC Minutes 7/10/70, 

p.-2)- , ■ , 

Staff will engage in discussions with ASTD (Precedent 
since 2/7/72) 

Staff evaluations may be revised based on additional 
input during Committee meetings. (Precedent since 
CAC cover memo 5/10/7 1 ) 

Reports to the Commission are routinely included in 
the CAC mailout. (Precedent since 4/71 ) 

Appointments to the Curriculum Advisory Committee 
as announced after all of the inicir- and intra-ofiSce com- 
munication is completed. (Precedent since CAC cover 
memo 6/21/71) 

Formal Proposals are forwarded to the computer ad- 
visory committee at the same time as the Curriculum 
Advisory Committee when program proposals contain 
computer implications of concern to the statewide plan 
for computing. (CAC Cover Memo, 10/2/72) 
Evaluation formats should: 

1 . Continue to show programs by region; 

2. Show design capacity of new and existing programs 
with statewide total; 

3. Add firm dates for the traditional ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th 
and 5th years; 

4. In the areas of Cost-Benefit and Priority, where the 
criteria for opinion has not yet been formalized, 
state the opinion in positive terms wherever possible. 

Proposals — General 

The number of copies of new programs submitted to 
HECC should be twenty-five. (CAC Minutes 1/9/70, 
p. 2) 



All proposals should be submitted to HECC at least 
two weeks prior to the CAC meeting in which they are 
to be considered in order to have time to process and 
study them. (CAC Minutes 4/7/70, p. 5)^ 

Each proposal for review, when submitted to the Cur- 
riculum Advisory Committee, should be accompanied 
by an attached summary sheet which will contain a 
brief and concise answer to each of the points now 
included in the check list prepared by tlie staff. Such 
statements should be limited to a routine or brief para- 
graph, with reference to sections of "the accompanying 
proposal documents as necessary. Each Preliminary 
Proposal when submitted to the CAC should contain, 
or have attached to it, a concise summary of answers 
and the points called for in the HECC guidelines for 
Preliminary Proposals. (CAC Minutes 8/20/70, p. 2) 

Only programs with adequate information, based on 
staff judgment, will come before tlie Committee. (CAC 
Minutes 6/5/70, p. 4) 

There should be appended a summary paragraph con- 
taining the judgment of the HECC staff about matters 
which are particularly pertinent in each case in making 
Committee decisions. (CAC Minutes 8/20/70, p. 2) 

All proposals will be numbered. (CAC Minutes 2/6/ 
70, p. 2) 

CAC members will individually write critical comments 
for, Formal Proposals submitted by private institutions 
and forward them to those institutions. (CAC Minutes 
12/7/70,p.4) 

The CAC seemed to have a concensus that the Com- 
mission should continue to review programs monthly 
at least until it could decide on means of delegation. 
(CAC Minutes 8/81/71, p. 4) 

Proposals Formal 

All formal Proposals will include implementation dates 
(first student in the program) . (Precedent since 4/70) 

All formal programs will include evidence of coordina- 
tion communication between potentially affected pro- 
grams, systems and instructional sites. (Precedent from 
5/3/71) 

The CAC motion for the private colleges will be scru-; 
tinized on the same basis as public institutions (since 
CAC Minutes 2/23/72 cover memo to the Coromis- 
sion). 

Formal Proposal development might be impi-oved re- 
lated to coordination: 

1. Program planners building on experiences in other 
systems. 

2. When surveys are used information should be given 
as to the area of the survey, the ratio responding 
number of employees in addition to that being hired. 
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• 3. The availability and accessibility of federal voca- 
tional dollars for occupational programs in colleges. 

4. How to define statewide programs, e.g. in terms of 
where graduates can go for jobs. (CAC Minutes, 
7/10/72, p. 4) : 

The Commission will continue to expect firm evidence 
that each institution, in proposing a new program, has 
taken initiative early in the planning schedule to involve 
other institutions which may be affected by its proposal. 
(Commission 4/28/72) 

Post-Baccalaurate ProfessionaLPevelopment programs 
involving consideration of resources will be considered 
as formal proposals. (CAC Minutes,- 5/15/72, p. 3) 

Proposals — Preliminary 

The CAC will take action receiving Preliminary pro- 
posals. (CAC Minutes 9/11/70, p. 2) 

1. The formal or final proposal is key to the program 
review process. The preliminary /proposal, as de- 
scribed in the staff paper, is a valid category. For 
the purposes of communication and coordination, 
each institution, system and the state is well served 
by the preliminary proposal. 

2. The Committee recognizes that coordination bene- 
fits by early warning, and encourages institutions 
and systems to comply by voluntary submission of 
preliminary proposals in a form and at a time 
deemed suitable to foster coordination without do- 
ing violence to internal procedures. 

3. The Committee encourages each institution and sys- 
tem to design procedures for, and to make decisions 
about, program review submissions with the com- 
mon objective of jostering voluntary coordina- 
tion. If this positive spirit obtains, the Committee 
is satisfied that the institutions and systems are 
capable of making competent decisions: 

a. About the kinds of academic change about 
which information should be disseminated to 
foster coordination; 

b. About the types of academic change which lend 
themselves to being considered properly as new 
programs, or as changes which nevertheless 
should be submitted to broaden tlie information- 
base supporting coordination; 

c. About the proper cfl^^gory (information only, 
preliminary proposal, formal proposal) in which 
relevant academic changes should originally be 
submitted for coordination review; 

d. About the 7i/7?e at which any kind of change in 
any of the categories is properly submitted con- 
sistent with fostering coordination; 

e. About new program exceptions to the normal 
sequence of preliminary fiCn formal submis- 



sions because the character or special circum- 
stances of the programs indicate that the 
preliminary proposal would serve no useful co- 
ordination purpose; 

f. And about the scope of data th^t would best 
support coordination in cases of "information 
only" and preliminary submissions, 

4. The institutions and systems are advised: 

a. That the Committee and the Commission retain 
the option of reviewing the accuracy of specific 
decisions of the kinds mentioned and, when a 
substantive doubt arises, of initiating further 
investigation to resolve the doubt, or 

b. In the case of a formal proposal made as an' 
original submission, of re-designing it as a pre- 
hminary proposal and of so informing the insti- 
tution when, in the judgment of the Committee 
or Commission, the preliminary proposal would 
have been the proper original submission; 

c. That in cases of re-designation, delays will be 
unavoidable; 

d. And that the formal Committee action pertain- 
ing to preliminary proposals is confined to re- 
ceiving information for dissemination and to 
discussing their content in view of arriving at 
helpful comments, when relevant, to assist the 
submitting institutions in further planning for 
the formal proposal. (CAC Minutes 12/21/70, 
pp. 4-5) 

e. Comments-of the type appropriate to preliminary 
proposals may be made orally, as suggested dur- 
ing the meeting of March 1 , 1971 (Precedent 
since CAC cover memo 4/5/7 1 ) . 

Proposals — For In£ommtion 

Matters to be submitted "for information" probably 
should be left to the good offices of the submitting in- 
stitutions and systems, with trust in their judgment as 
to what is suitable and would further coordination, and 
with the understanding that the CAC and Commission 
are empowered to make further investigation when a 
change appears to warrant submission as a Formal 
Proposal. (CAC Minutes 12/21/70; p. 1) 

The judgment of an institution to define "program" 
could be accepted so long as the CAC and Commission 
have the oportunity to evaluate the judgments and in- 
vestigate further. (CAC Minutes 12/21/70, p. 1) [ 

Proposals — New Institutions 

New institution heads are invited to discuss their pro- 
gram plans with the CAC. (CAC Minutes 10/5/70, 
p. 6) 

All job entry programs are brought back to the CAC 
for the usual-review. (CAC Minutes 11/1/71, p, 2) 
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(FIO-.28A — Memo from Donald Draine to Messrs. 
StalochrandMadson 10/21/70) 

Confirmation and Resume: Details of Program 
Presentation, New Area Vocational-Technical Institutes 
(Dakota, Ramsey-Washington and Hennepin) 

By meeting and telephone, we have, confirmed with Mr. 
Hawk :and;Dr. Dille the plans for program presentations 
of the three new AVTI — substantially as we discussed 
them in our meeting yesterday. 

For the record, I'll set them down here, based on a re- 
view of the notes I made. 

1. The System should invite each Superintendent to 
make a brief presentation at the next regular meet- 
ing of the Curriculum Advisory Committee. Of 
course, brevity and conciseness will be much appre- 
ciated. 

2. Each presentation should be reflected in a written 
document with copies for the members of the Com- 
mittee! and for the Secretary. We should be aware 
that iffihe Committee receives these documents only 
during: the meeting, it may well postpone, serious 
discussion of programs. 

3. After presentations, the agenda will include a period . 
for program discussion. You will have kindly in- 
formed the Superintendents that the Committee will 
pursue such discussion only among its members, 
and that it expects the AVTI representatives on the 
Committee to act as resources. 

4. The presentations and documents will of course 
describe background, objectives and philosophy, 
students served, rationale, and other general topics 
as we (discussed them. But the particular focus 
shouldlbe on these three points: 

a. a gaaeral overview of the curricular program, 

b. a :diesEription of relative emphasis on the six, 
categories of occupational programs as desig- 
natrfiin my memo of 10/20/70, and 

c. wiffim each category, an inventory list of speci- 
fic programs and courses planned for the in- 
auguration of the institution. 

The last fteml is for coordination purposes insofar as 
information helps HECC an^ all Systems to focus and 
adjust plans. 

5. Mr. Hawk pointed out that the Committee may de- 
arde to request further information on one or more 
specific programs or courses, or even formal pro- 
posals. Mr. Hawk and Dr. Dille are aware of the 
general issue involved, namely, how to accomrno- 
date irprogram review for new institutions. They 
seemed comfortable with the approach proposed 
here.ii'so long as it was not that kind of precedent 
which would preclude improvements suggested by 
further experience. 



6. I mentioned to both of them the same point weiir^ 
discussed, namely, that as the work of the CEasEEr-: 
mittee develops over time, it -may wish later:|50i 
review and evaluate the items eon the inventory -ti^::. 
in 4c above. Butnhis would not come as -^sxcSiii::. 
scrutiny of the A^TI. Rather it would bcccOTeL a. 
routine review and evaluation in the regular jsmr- 
gram review process for all institutions. 

(F10-28B Memo from Donald P. Draine to MesjSESi 
Bergstrora, Bergstrom and Wilkins — 8/22/71) 

Subject: 

Confirmation and Resume: Details of Program Presen- 
tations, New Junior Colleges at Cambridge and Fair- 
mont. — at C AC Meeting of 1 1 / 1 /71 

This memo will summarize our exploratory discussions 
concerning procedures to follow in program review 
presentations for the two new junior colleges, as well as 
the concurrence of the Executive Director and CAC 
Chairman in these procedures. 

Our discussions referred to my memo of 10/21/70 
which outlined procedures for new institution presenta- 
tions a year ago. The present memo confirms and fur- 
ther specifies the procedures and- their underlying 
principles. Indeed these do not differ substantially from 
those used in new institution presentations made prior 
to last yearns memo. 

For your information, however, it should be noted that 
the similar presentation contemplated for the new 
Metropolitan State College Center will generally follow 
the same procedures with but one variation based on 
the experimental nature of the institution and on the 
legislative requirement that HECC make a formal pro- 
gram review report on the institution in the Spring of 
1972. That is, the Metro State College review vvill fol- 
low the procedures twice, once tentatively this Fall in 
view of inaugurating . experimental programs to test 
feasibility, and again officially in the Spring in terms of 
permanent plans based on the pilot experience. 

PRINCIPLES 

1. The Minutes of the JCurriculum:^Advisory Com- 
mittee of 12/2 1/7 Iv reviewed by^ithe ComraissioB- 
and the then-existing Committee iisc^determined that! 
the institutions and systems wouliitber relied on to 
fix the time, conduct, manner, etc. ;of making pro- 
gram presentation consistent with good coordina- 
tion practice, on the provision that the CAC anff 

' Commission retain the right to re-designate these 
matters when necessary in their judgement.' 

2. It is recognized that up to now in most cases the de- 
cisions to establish new institutions have occurred 
at levels outside and above the program processes 
engaged in by the Curriculum Advisory Committee 
and the Academic Planning Staff, but not without 
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reference to the ^Corninission; These processes 
operate, thereforci^ with givens and consequently 
focus on specific igrograms frorti the viewpoint of 
coordination. 

3. Neveartheless, because of the complexities and re- 
straiBis affecting aiininistrators and faculties in in- 
auguration of newdnstitutions, the program review * 
proc^:;should bei^ accomrnodating as possible for 
ne\v ^Bastitutions, particularly in regard to levels of 
specificity at this initial stage. 

4. While the presentations may therefore be general; 
they should also provide enough specific informa- 
tion to support good coordination practice without 
necessarily including the usual full documentation 
on each proposed program. 

5. The presentations and documents should describe 
for the institution its background, objectives and 
philosophy, students served, rationale, budget and 
sources of funds and other relevant general topics. 
The particular focus should be on: 

a. a general overview of the proposed curricular 
program; 

b. a description of the relative emphasis on gen- 
eral program categories appropriate to the type 

. of institution; and 

c. an inventory list, within each category, of spec- 
ific programs and courses planned for the in- 
auguration of the institution, 

6. Programs proposed after review of the inventory 
list are subject to regular review through established 
procedures with full documentation. 

7. This process and sequence for newliristitutions does 
not prevent an institution either fronii^providing full 
documentation on one or more specific programs 
simultaneously with :tiie general presentation or 
from lateir submittingfaaoe or niore:5prograniis from: 
the invenfory list to rc^lar review with full docur 
mentationj;;:The CAC C3bmmission 

in specificnnstances for special reasons. 

8: In general, however, itfciisthe institution's responsi- 
bility to:make this deciSSm^; 

the principle of trust i^Ssscribed in #1 labove. In the 
past severaILinstitutions:4iave volunteered programs 
for full review in additSon to or in lieu of the gen- 
eral presentation desigiKidLto accommodate the ad- 
ministratoxsi and faculties:.-: This was boUi consistent 
with goodicoordination practice and a protection to 
the institution. 

Procedures 

1. The CAC and staff hereby invite the chief officers 
of the new institutions to make a brief presentation 
at the next regular meeting of the Curriculum Ad- 
visory Committee. Of course, brevity and concise- 
ness will be much appreciated. 



2. Each presentation should be reflected in a written 
document with 25 copies for the members of the 
Committee and for the Secretary. We should be 
aware that if the Committee receives these (docu- 
ments only during the meeting, it may well postpone 
serious discussion of programs. 

3. After the presentations, the agenda will include a 
period for program discussion. You will kindly have 
informed* Dr. Wilkins that the Committee will pur- 
sue such discussion only among its members, and 
that it expects the Junior College representatives on 
the Committee to act as resources. 

4. The presentations and documents will of course 
describe background, objectives and philosophy, 
students served, rationale, and olher general topics 
as we discussed them. But the particular focus 
should be on these three points: 

a. a general overview of the curricular program; 

b. a description of relative emphasis on the general 
programs and, 

c. within each category, an inventory list of specific 
programs and courses planned for the inaugura- 
tion of the institution. 

The last item is for coordination purposes insofar 
as information helps HECC and all systems to focus 
and adjust plans. 

5. We understand that Dr. Howard Bergstrom will 
make a preliminary statement and then introduce 
the chief officers of the new institutions, who wiU 
make whatever comments they feel necessary to 
supplement thf5 documents. 

6. The staff will have provided the routine written 
udraft of a staff evaluation based on the documents. 

?■ We have the full documents on two programs pre- 
pared for the new institutions. They have been 
assigned preliminary numbers and will proceed 
; through the normal channels. 

DED:nc 

(E1.0-28C Memo from Donald P. Draine to Messrs. 
Hays and Sweet 10/22/71) 

Subject: 

Confirmation and Resume: Details of Program Presen- 
tation for new institution : Metropolitan State College 
Center 

The enclosed memo referring to new institution presen- 
tations by junior colleges will apprise you of the prin- 
ciples and procedures established for such presentations. 

That memo also refers to our agreement to have the 
Metropolitan State College presentations adapt to the 
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same procedures, even "while the procedures accommo- 
date the special circumstances of Metropolitan State 
GoUege Center. I have in mind particularly the fact 
that the institution is at the same time new and experi- 
mental in nature, as well as the legislative request for 
a HECG review to be reported in the Spring of 1972: 

It seems to us, therefore, particularly appropriate that 
the institution has chosen not only to follow tlie pro- 
cedures, but also to present both an admirable pilot 
test; and a subsequent review presentation based on its 
pilot experience. 

To confirm our conversations, then, let me set down 
the process in outline form: 

I. Pilot Phase - 

A. Preliminary Proposal 

1. Prospectus II document present to Curricu- 
lum Advisory Committee for comment. 

2. Presentation at CAC Meeting of 11/1/71. 

B. Formal Proposal 

1. Prospectus II document with routine written 
draft of staff evaluation presented to CAC 
for action recommended to Commission. 

2. Presentation at CAC Meeting of 11/15/71 
with Dr. Sweet's comments. 

3. Presentation during puDgr am review agenda 
items at Commission Meeting of 11/23/71 
with Dr, Sweet's co.mments. 

C. Inaugus-ation of pilot programs by institution 
duringrilanuary term, 19721 

IL Tested Phase 

A. Preliminary Proposal 

1. Prospectus III document presented to CAG 
foE;>comment. 

2. Presentation at CAC Meeting during Spring 
of 1972. 

B. Formal Proposal 

1. Pircespectus IILidocument with draft of ; stafif 
;sreview presentediito^CAC for action recom— 
.mended to Cbmniissibn. 

2. Presentation to CAC Meeting during Spring 
ofT972. 

C. Legislative Report: Presentation to Gommission 
during Spring of 1972. 

The GAG and Staff hereby request you to invite those 
persons from the institution whom you deem most 
appropriate to comment and assist the CAC and Gom- 
mission at the various pilot points mentioned in the 
outline above. I feel confident, however, in saying that 



I think the CAC and tlic Commission surely want to 
hear from Dr. Sweety at least at the formal proposal 
stage. 

DPD:nc" 

Proposals — - Drop or Discontinued 

Discontinued programs^iare submitted (precedent since 
CAC:iGbver memo 4/5/71, p, 2) 

JOINT REPORTS 

Joint Reports from two systems are used as a vehicle 
for clarifying relationships. (CAC^ — ^May 1, 1972) 

COORDINATION SEMINAR 

The Curriculum Advisory Committee will be involved 
by providing /inputs to the staff in suggesting tlie kind 
of policy statements which will be useful to the:xcom- 
raittee in reviewing programs. The Curriculum Advisory 
Committee's advice on issues surrounding the seminar 
will also be important imdeveloping useful and credit- 
able statements of policy. It should be noted that the 
Curriculum Advisory Committee's minutes reflect the 
interest and concern of ' the committee for statements 
which are useful in regard to mission questions. This 
seminar's developmentrreflects those concerns. 

The JSitalT of the Coinniission will be the primary or- 
ganizsir and coordinatoi:, . working to include the^ range 

-of key \Minnesotans needed for the effective completion 
of the seminar. Direct contact with institutional repre- 
sentatives will be initiated through both the Curriculum 
Advisory Committee izmd system contacts as appro- 
priate. Key Minnesotans in the field outside of educa- 
tional institutions will ibe^invited to participate by the 
Commission staff after general consultations with insti- 

itutions (systems) and the Resource Center. The devel- 
opmental a timetable will be somewhat constrained by 
a conclusion date of late summer. (FlO-36, 2/29/72, 

CCAC Mailout) 

Any recommendations to go to the Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission in a report, should come to 
this committee for comment prior to submittal to the 
^^Eommission. (CAGHMinutes, 5/1/72, p. 4) 

^Policy 

"Each of its members^should provide information about 
their progress in (1) Management Information Systems, 
(2) costing procedures and (3) progress toward pro- 
gram budgeting. (CAC Minutes 8/20/70, p. 2) 

Developments in Management Information Systems 
useful to Planning are periodically discussed with the 
CAC (precedent since 3/15/71) 

Each system should inform the Curriculum Advisory 
Committee and HECC of the procedures for submit- 
ting Preliminary Proposals for information and final 
proposals for review, and this information -should indi- 
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cate at what stage such proposals are transmitted to 
HECC. (CAC Minutes 8/20/70/p. 2) 

The Commission should request each system to bring: 
forwffid statements of system mission to guide in the: 
woj^f CAC: (CAG M 1) 

:The*rCAC has advisory responsibilities in addition to 
program review. It may identify or study the larger 
issues they discover either as needed premises to pro- 
gram review work or as implications for policy arising 
from program review; it may take the lead by aiding 
the Commission in framing, suggesting, raising, study- 
ing or making recommehdations about workable pro- 
cedures, coordination and policy issues in statewide 
academic planning, and the GAC may stand as a con- 
stant in these functions £ regardless of organizational 
changes that may occur within the Gommission and its 
worlds Committees. (CAC Minutes 12/21/70, p. 2) 

WhenT mission statements are indeed ; developed, the 
CACl'Should advise on procedures and criteria for this 
endeznyor, or perhaps should perform its own endeavor 
in paiEallel. (CAC Minutes 12/21/70, p. 2, p. ID 

The GAC agreed that it was comfortable with the pro- 
cedures used in program review by the sevieral systems 
miditlaje differences between them as feir astthe work of 
tlie Goramittee is concerned. (CAC Minutes 4/19/71, 

Agenaas are worked out by the staff irrconjunction with 
the GBairman of the Comrnittee. (Precedent since 9/70) 

CAGAComments concerniag the substance^^of the staff 
papeanon the status of program reviewincluded the sug- 
gestiEm that the role of the state be madexexplicit with 
respfflct: to not being limited to the geographic bound- 
aries of "Minnesota; ( (GAG Minutes 8/21/71 , 4) 

Topics can be flagged for the Gommissiomnas they arise 
reganffling improvement of the Guidelines and policy 
tqgKS-^xwhich require Gommission delibexation. (Prece— 
ideal5;;GAG Minutes, 5/15/72, p. 1) 

IfcflGurriculum Advisory Committee dadided to haver 
a>.H^3rLinar related to cost-benefit. Conamittee members 
wilXl^assist the staff in preparing a bibliography and ma- 
terials on cost-benefit for study by thermembers. It wasr 
agreed that some kind of statement shoiiici come out of : 
this for the Gommission. The topic,"TherPublic Intent/' 
will be subsumed in the cost-benefit seminar. 

The GAG endorses the need for careful preparation of 
riiission studies by institutions and systems to assist this 
committee in evaluating program projposals and believes 
that the systems as a whole need more time both for 
interaal discussion and discussion with the Advisory 
Council, and discussion between the Council and Com- 
missioners prior to the adoption of operational proce- 
dures by HECC. The GAG reiterated its desire to be 
of assistance in developing mission statements that will 



be useful to this Committee. (CAC Minutes 10/18/71, 

p. 3)., 

(Statements by the Executive Director, GAG Minutes 
11/5/71, pp. 1-2) 

1. The impetus to engage in a mission study had come 
from several sources, ■ including the GAG. It is a 
necessity for systematic planning, as well as for 
aiding application of the giiidelines for program 
review. 

•2. Judgements implying perceptions of missions are. 
constantly being made by various persons and 
groups such as the CAC and HECC. It is necessary 
to determine whether these perceptions are appro- 
priate, consistent, audi comparable, and to what 
extent they have affected decisions that have beeU: 
made, 

3, It is understood that mission statements sfould bei 
dynamic in ord^^ to^refiect change : arid -progress, 
and at the ssame time stable so they caniibe idepended 
on. The balaiice mayaiot be easy to achieve. 

4: There is naser a^ perfect time for doing- a mission 
study^ :alwaysi there are apparent reasonsifor^delay. 
It willSbe advantageous for institutions to paacticipate 
in order to: assure representative input. 

5. It is preferable for the GAG not to be xancerned 
here about overstepping its mandate. Itiis clearly a 
working body that can be relied on to; serve the 
state with the expertiseiimiilable. It: 
is this/expertise that ;is:being requested— 

a. primarilyronrwhat:!^^^ anr3 
content: of thiCTiission statements, 

b. but not wiithoutiattention to whateveriaidvice the 
Committee can t give on other issuessisuch as 
effectiveiprocedures. 

6. The intention is for the Staff to take this. ad vice and 
incorporate it into material for the Advisory (Coun- 
cil whosesadvice in turn wiU go to the Commission. 

7. It is not^the objective to have mission statements 
enacted into law. But if an existing law does not 
accommodate a mission statement, attempts can be 
made to revise the law. 

(Statements by the ^ Chairman, + CAC Minutes 
:ll/5/71,pp.2-3) : 

1. A mission statement can be considered a general 
philosophical expression of principles and desired 
thrust for an institution. Or it can be a specific 
operational statement. 

2. It is difficult for an institution or system to develop 
a fuUy adequate mission statement without adver- 
ting to what other institutions and systems are 
contemplating for their statements. 
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3. Gorrelatively, if discrete statements are elicited from 
each institution or system, there is question of how 
they can be collated in a single, effective document, 
and by whom. 

4. Likewise, the information ought to be comparable 
between institutions and systems. 

5. Above all, what information will be helpful for the 
Committee? 

6. There is a question about the amount of time re- 
quired for an institution to develop a significant 
mission statement, particularly under constraints 
imposed by circumstances such as HECC's schedule 
and the re-assessments currently required in some 
institutions or systems. 

7. Perhaps some limitations are in order, at least for 
therrpresentiand under time constraints, such as con- 
centration on less -than- baccalaureate programs. 
Most problemsihave occurred in this area anyway. 

>8. How will the statements be used? Ideally they are 
used dynamically to aid long-range planning and 
tomake operational decisions in the short-term. But 
a tendency exists to over-use them, even to legislate 
them. 

9. Important groups, for instance the legislature, ihave 
not yet been sufficiently educated to the concept and 
requirements^ of acceptable long-range academic 
planning. 

(StatementofAgreementlby the CAC Minutes 11/5/71,. 
pp. 3-4) 

— That a long-range academic planning process needs 
to be : developed, respecially to obtain the kind of 
statements that are needed in the shor^ -range; 

— That the process must inherently contain the ele- 
ment of reiterability and that this must be made 
clear to everyone to avoid any tendency to ossify or 
legislate unalterable mission statements and to per- 
mit institutions -to develop mission statements in a 
gradual emergent fashion; 

— - That first steps should be taken now and these can 
be the bases for future development of the mission- 
study effort; 

— That the process should occur in a step-wise pat- 
tern, starting in an operational approach with what 
can be done quickly; 

— That the beginning should occur with a mission 
statement developed in and submitted by each insti- 
tution, and by each distinct campus of multi-campus 
institutions; 



— That both a philosophical and an operational state- 
ment are needed, the former to support acceptable 
long-range planning and the latter as an immediate 
first;step; 

— That together these compiiise a ^'contingent state- 
ment of the present" — tine philosophical portion 
being descriptive of what the institution is now try- 
ing to accomplish, the operational portion being 
descriptive of what the institution is now doing, 
and the portions together being descriptive of an 
hypothesis and its test; 

— That an adequate montent for mission s£3atements 
should address at least ttese descriptors, adaptable 
to make informaticEn comparable betweem institu- 
tions and systems: 

1 . Categories of pnpgnniis 

2. Substantive area&Tof programs 

3. Levels of programs with precision and com- 
parability in sub^accalaureate programs 

4. Types of students 

5. Constituency 

6. Distances and lareaissexts^ed 

7. Socio-economicidkta^ 

8. Research 

9. Extension andiComBiisinity seri;^; 

10. Extent of openradmiSbns 

11. Open educatfonippp|Eni£unities? 

That immediate attentiojiEnSght be confined to those 
parts of a total mission ^statement which refer to 
sub-baccalaureate programs^ in institutions ^nd sys- 
tems; 

— That there shouldibe:^s0mK:indication of the way 
r leach institution in,::aiii^stem may have: a ^discr 

different missionithanECiie s^em, of how;l3iis affects 
the institution's progaii!ffi|garticularly as they come 
to this Committee; 

— And that there should iifefi^some indication of what 
program characteristiGSias^Tor are not, in the insti- 
tution's opinion, best siiftEsdirito the stated: mission. 

The Committee agreed to jBr-^^Wemtz's conclusion to 
the discussiori: The Staff will arrange to summarize this 
conversation in the minutes as the Committee's state- 
ment of how far we can go today. Mr. Hawk and the 
Staff will put these points together, and carry them to 
the appropriate bodies as the Committee's suggestions 
about (1) ways to get the mission effort started, and 
(2) ways by which the Committee will be helped. 
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MINNBOTA 

H iCHER E D U C ATI O N 

GGMO^liWAT I N G GO M M I SS I ON 



SUITE 40O 
CAPITOL SQUARE 
550 CEDAR STREET 
SAINT PAUL 55101 



October 20, 1972 



CURRICULUM ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

(CAC) 



DERARTMENjT EDmCATWW 

MrJRdbertMm&on;iMmec^r 
Program Qp£ra^dns 
DepartrnenUmiffE'dhca^am 
Capitol SqmmeSBuS^mg? 
550CedariStreei^—^Room:540 
Saint.PaulJMinnesmaSSWK 
Phone: (612)296^3m 
*** 



Dr. William Knaak, Superintendent 

Special School District 916 

3300 Century Avenue North 

White Bear Lake, Minn. 55110 

Phone: (612) 770-2351 
*** 

Chairman of the CAC 



Mr. James E. Staloch, Coordinator 

Post-Secondary Vocational Education 

Department of Education 

Capitol Square Building 

550 Cedar Street — Room 539 

Saint Paul, Minnesota 55 101 

Phone:(612)296-3387 



STA TE jummm cmmECE boar^d 



Dr. H oward^IBjengstmm, Presiden t 
Metropolitan Siat^i^iEuaiibr College 
50 Willow Sttieet 

Minneapolis, Minnesmta::554'Q3 . 

Phone: (612) 333mm^ 
*** 



Mr. Robert Bergstrom 
Assistant to the Chancellor for 

Occupational Programs 
State Junior College Board 
Suite 301 — Capitol Square 
550 Cedar Street 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 55101 
Phone: (612) 296-3427 



Dr. William A. Gessner, President 
Inver Hills State Junior College 
8445 College Trail 
Inver Grove Heights J 
Minnesota 55075 
Phone: (612) 455-9621 



UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Dr. Lloyd Lofguist 

Assistant Vice-President 

Academic Administration 

202 Morrill Hall 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 

Phone:(612)373-4536 
*** 



Dr. James H. Werntz, Jr. 

Director 

Center for Curriculum Studies 

314 Walter Library 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 

Phone:373-4537 
*** 



Dr. Francis M. Boddy 

Associate Dean and Professor of 

Economics 
Graduate School 
321 Johnston Hall 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 
Phone: (612) 373-3583 or 373-4179 
*** 

Vice-Chairman of the CAC 
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PRIVATE SECTOR 



Dr. Ellis Jones . 
Associate Dean 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
St. Peter, Minnesota 56082 
Phone: (507) 931-4300 



Dr. Kenneth L. Janzen, Dean 
Mamline University 
3S36 Hewitt Avenue 
ISaint Paid, Minnesota 55104 
mone:(612)641''2206 



Sister Karen Kennelly 
Academic Dean 
College of St. Catherine 
2004 Randolph Street 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 55105 
Phone: (612) 698-5571 



STATE COLLEGE BOARD 

Dr. Garry Hays 
Vice-Chancellor of Acadeniirj-A 
State College Board 
Room 407 — Capitol Squaue 
St. Paid, Minnesota 551011 
Phone: (612)^96-6870 



Dr. Rolarjd Dille, President 
Moorhead State College — 

Owens Hall 
Moorhead, Minnesota 56560 
Phone: (218) 236-2243 



Dr, Douglas Moore 

Vice President and Dean of Faculties 

Minnesota Metropolitan State College 

42 1 NortJi Wabasha 

Grace Building 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 

Phone:(612)296-3875 



Total CAC Members: 15 



Document and Process Idc nlBm Bj ite pgaaMEd Purposes 

1. Preliminary ProgramiPrcgiBflfii^^ 

This document occasionsidiB^IS^pniiing of formal 
coordination in the statesiSsEtLtE^e. It precedes 
the formal proposal::andgmi^i;^^;Eim opportunity 
for all interested parties il^j;|^feithe specific co- 
ordination questions thzdl iSs^w 
must take into account. 

2. Formal Program Proposal; 

Formal program proposatel^riSi as evidence of 
statewide coordination aiHS^^^JciMmunication with 
attention to : InstitutionsljiEErSSi^ du- 
plication, relative cost-benefemriiivmission of the 
state in fulfilling the needs GScntizens and the. state 
on the basis of justified neeffliandipriorities. 

3. For Information Only* 

For Information Only documents, (FlO's), are 
for the purpose of furtheringlGjQMiination and are 
submitted by institutions,, systEKESsand staff. This 
is with the understanding:thSi1fc(Gurr^ Ad- 
visory Committee, staffr:ani£:;G^^^ em- 
powered to make further riinYesti^tion when a 
change appears to warrant, sribmissibn a? a Formal 
Proposal. 

4. Discontinued Programs 

The institutions forward informaation on discon- 
tmued programs to retain acciiiPftfy in the inven-. 
tory of programs and for G o i^^ mis sion action at 
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such time as the "discontinuance of a program 
would be judged as not being in the best interest 
of the state. 

5. New Institution 

New Institution proposals occasion the formal co- 
ordination and communication in the statewide 
mode with regard to the coordination issues and 
problems attending a proposed new "mix'* of edu- 
cational opportunities and access within the state 
or a region. Not only do they represent a coordina- 
tion mechanism, but also a protection to the new 
institution in; assuming that the time and funds 
used in planning will conclude ia viable and feas- 
ible programs. 

6. Basic File Documents 

The range of file documents organizes and retains 
the experiences, judgements, actions, research, 
studies and activities in siicti a manner as to pro- 
vide a basis for daily operations and a basis for 
organizing and synthesizing their substance , for 
Commission action. Examples are the staff evalua- 
tion of briefs, in many forms, policy statements, 
coordination seminars and networks, etc. 

7. Staflc Evaluation 

These documents are the repository of staff 
judgement and research and r'^rve both as a frame- 
work for efforts to fulfill the intent of the criteria 
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10. 



12. 



13. 



in "Guidelines for Program Review" and a catalyst 11. 
in raising the need for refining the coordination 
issues and the information and processes needed to 
support statewide coordination. 

CAC — Staff Reports 

The document containing the advisements to the 
Commission. The document includes a staff sum- 
mation, CAC motions and comments, and stafif 
evaluations on New and Existing programs, and 
substantive Topics of Coordination under develop- 
ment. 

CAC Minutes, Program Evaluation and Sum- 
maries- — (recommendations) - 

The documents describing the formal coordination 
and considered judgment of the Curriculum Ad- 
visory Committee. These may include policy or 
issue identification for resolution by the Commis- ^4 
sion which in the judgment of the Curriculum Ad- 
visory Committee would further the coordination 
efforts in the state. 

Joint Reports 

Documents containing the coordination efforts on 
special problems between systems or institutions. 



Special Seminars 

Special projects of the collective systems and staff 
to further develop and implement the intent of the 
criteria in "Guidelines for Program Review," e.g. 
Cost-Benefit Seminar. 

Cameo Studies 

These are staff studies of discrete program areas by 
way of presenting data in support of staff evalua- 
tion of individual program proposals. 

Staff Brie£s 

On special issues or at the request of tlie Com- 
mission or Committee, the staff prepares reports 
providing information on alternative policy posi- 
tions. 

Coordination Seminairs 

This process involves special studies and involve- 
ment of key Minnesotans in making policy recom- 
mendations to the Commission and the convening 
function of the Commission in bringing together 
both the citizens of the state and the post-secondary 
institutions and systems. 
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PROGRAM REVIEW^ DOCUMENT FILE 
AS OF SEPTEMBER 22, 1972 

Number Since Total Since 

CATEGORY June 18, 1971 November, 1969 

(current biennium) ' 

1. FORMAL PROPOSALS 

favorable review . 209 

conditional or unfavorable review ........ . 7 

withdrawn ... 2 



SUBTOTAL .... 218 407 

2. PRELIMINARY PROPOSALS 

became formal 83 

pending formal 186 



SUBTOTAL .. 269 538 

(NOTE: Does not include proposals that were submitted as formal programs.) 

3. NEW INSTITUTIONS 6 12 

4. PROGRAMS DROPPED .. 24 3Q 



TOTAL PROGRAM DOCUMENTS. . 517 987 

5. FOR INFORMATION ONLY ......... 31 48 

6. STAFF BRIEFS 3 8 

7. STAFF CAMEO STUDIES . . . . . ...... 1 2 

8. JOINT REPORTS . . . ..... . 1 1 
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MINNESOTA HIGHER BttUdAflON^^G 

FORMAL PROPOSALS, PENDING OR COMPLETE IN HECC PROGRAM 
REVIEW PROCESS, BY LEVEL AND BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 
JUNE 18, 1971 THROUGH SEPTEMBER 22, 1972 
CURRENT BIENNIUM , ' : 

LB VE L 



Types of Institutions 



Two Years 
or Less 



University of Minnesota 12 

State Colleges .............. 3 

State Junior Colleges .......... 28 

Area Vocational-Teclinical 

Institutes . . . . . . 131 

Private Colleges 2 



Four Years 

7 
13 



Master's 

10 
2 



Specialist 

2* 
1 



Doctoral 
2 



TOTALS . . 176 



23 



12 



♦Includes (Specialist) Cooperative Program for Educational Administrators, at UM/TC and Moorhead State College. 
NOTE: Total excludes withdrawn proposals. 



Total 

33 
19 
28 

131 
5 

216 
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MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUCATION COORDINATING COMMISSION 



PROGRAM 



FORMAL PROPOSALS, PENDING OR COMPLETE IN HECC 
REVIEW PROCESS, BY LEVEL AND BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 
NOVEMBER, 1969 THROUGH SEPTEMBER 22, 1972 



Types of Institutions 

University of Minnesota * . . . 

State Colleges . * . ... . . . ... 

State Junior Colleges . . 

Area Vocational-Technical 

Institutes ... * . 192 

Private Colleges ............. 2 



Two Years 
or Less 

. 21 

. 7 
. 51 ^ 



Four Years 

19 
46 



8** 



Master's 

24 
13 



Specialist 

5* 
5 



Doctoral 
12 



TOTALS 



273 



73 



37 



10 



12 



Total 
81 

71 
51 

192 
10 

405 



**Four of these were reviewed by the Curriculum Advisory Committee as information documents in accordance with earlv oro-- 
cedures m program review. 

NOTE: Total excludes withdrawn proposals. 
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GURRENT BIENNIUM 

Formal Programs Withdrawn, Tabled, Discontinued, Modified or Conditionally Approved, and Areas Con- 
tingent Upon Studies and/or Review (July 1, 1971 to September 22, 1972) 

This does not include many minor modifications in titles, curricula suggestions, coordination suggestions and 
meetings between several kinds of planners. 

I. CONDITIONAL 

F-455, Associate Degree in Vocational Teacher Education — UM/Duluth (72-6, Page 40) 

Note: 72-6 refers to the year and mrr^th that program reports were submitted to the Commission. 

F-433, B.S. Degree for Trade and Industrial Teachers Vocational Education Major — Winona State College 

. (72-5, page 2) 

F-420, A. A. in Vocational Technical Teacher Education — St. Cloud State College (72-5, page 2) 

F-473, A.A. Degree in Vocational Education— Bemidji State College (72-5, page 2) 

F-478, B.S. Degree in Vocational Education— Bemidji State College (72-5, page 2) 

F-476, B.S. Teacher Certificate— Vocational Technical Education — -Mankato State College (72-5, page 2) 

F-477, A.S. Degree in Vocational Technical Education— Mankato State College (72-5, page 2) 

II. FORMAL PROPOSALS WITHDRAWN 

F-267, Animal Technician — Pine City AVTI (72-5, page 12) 

F-429, Inhalation Therapy Technician — Suburban Hennepin County AVTI (72-2, page 12) 

III. DISCONTINUED PROGRAMS 

D-4 Disestablished M.A. with Major in International Relations- — UM/Twin Cities 
D-3 Formal Proposal to Discontinue General College Medical Secretary Program 

D-2 Formal Proposal to Discontinue the Landscape Horticulture Program on the University of Minnesota 
Twin Cities Campus 

D-5 M.S. Art Supervision — St. Cloud State College 

D-6 M.S. Biology— Bemidji State College 

D-7 M.A. Business Administration— Mankato State College 

D-8 M.S. Chemistry— Winona State College 

D-9 M.S. Economics— Mankato State College 

D-10 M.S, Education (Elementary and Secondary Remedial Reading) — Moorhead State College 

D-11 M.S. Health, Physical Education — Supervision— St. Cloud State College 

D-12 M.A. History— Bemidji State College 

D-13 M.A. Music- — ^Mankato State College 

D-14 M.S. Music— Mankato State College 

D-15 M.S. Music— Supervision— St. Cloud State College 

D-16 M.S. Science (General)— 5t. Cloud State College 

D-17 M.S. Physics — Moorhead State College 

^ D-18 M.S. Physics— Winona State College 
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D-19 M.A. Psychology— St. Cloud State Gollege 

D-20 M.S. Social Studies — Winona State College 

D-21 ; M.S. Speech— Moorhead State College 

D-22 M.A. Speech— St. Cloud State College 

D-23 jM.S. Speech — St. Cloud State College 

D-24 M.S. Speech — Winona State College 

D-25 Painting and Decorating— St. Paul AVTI 

D-26 Land Construction Conservation Technician — Winona AVTI 

IV. MODIFIED 

F-345, Architectural Drafting — Suburban Hennepin AVTI (72-1, page 2) 
F-346, Mechanical Drafting— Suburban Hennepin AVTI (72-1, page 2) 
F-155, Food Technology — -UM/ Waseca 

V. TABLED 

F-357, Hotel, Restaurant Management — UM/Twin Cities (71-10) 
F-613, Extracorporeal Pump Technology— North Hennepin S.J.C. (72-8) 
F-614, Two Year Legal Assistant Program — ^North Hennepin SJ.C. 
F-496, Sales and Marketing (Retailing)— Jackson AVTI 
F-515, Home Furnishing Sales and Management— Jackson AVTI 
F-497, Industrial Sales and Management— Jackson AVTI 

Program A^reas With Coordination Problems Currently Under Study and/or Review 

A. Social Work and Human Services 

B. Non-Traditional Programs (i.e. — ^University Without Walls, External Degrees, eic.) 

C. Music 

D. . Allied Health 

E. Nursing 
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CURRENT BIENNIUM 

FORMAL PROGRAMS RECEIVING FAVORABLE REVIEW BY THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION COORDINATING COMMISSION, 
JULY, 1971 TO AUGUST, 1972 
(includes prog^rams reviewed September 22, 1972) 

I. University of Minnesota *New Institutions 

HECC 

ACTION ' 



HECC NO. 


DATE 


TITLE 


LOCATION 


313 


71-7 


(B.G.E.) Bachelor of General Studies-General College 


Twin Cities 


314 


71-7 


(B.A.S.) Bachelor of Applied Studies-General College 


Twin Cities 


323 


71-7 


(B.E.S.) Bachelor of Elected Studies-College of Liberal Arts 


Twin Cities 


326 


71-7 


(M.A,) Physical Therapy (PlanB) Masters Program 


Twin Cities 


151 


71-8 & 9 


( A. A. S.) Agricultural Production 


Waseca* 


152 


71-8 & 9 


(A.A.S.) Agricultural Industries and Services 


Waseca* 


153 


71-8&9 


(A.A.S.) Agricultural Business 


Waseca* 


154 


71-8 & 9 


(A.A.S.) Horticultural Technology 


Waseca* 


156 


71-8 &9 


(A.A-S.) Home & Family Services 


Waseca* 


257 


71-8 & 9 


Latin American Studies 


Morris 


2o4A & i3 


71-0&9 


(A.A.) Human Services GeneraliAi 


Twin Cities 




/ 1— o Cc zr 


\iVL.o.j ivieciicai iViicroDioiogy 


Mayo 


337 


71-8 & 9 


M.S. with a major in Oral Biology 


Twin Cities 


338 


71-8 & 9 


Ph.D. with a major in Oral Biology 


Twin Cities 


312 


71-8 & 9 


Aniii^al Technology 


Waseca* 


331 


71-8 & 9 


Office Occupations-Medical Secretary 


Crookston 


332 


71-8 & 9 


Accounting (Office Occupations) 


Crookston 


333 


71-8 & 9 


Office Occupations-Legal Secretary 


Crookston 


334 


71-8 & 9 


Office Occupations-Executive Secretary 


Crookston 


336 


71-11 & 12 


New Graduate Degree (M.S.) Program in Medical Micro- 
biology 


Twin Cities 


324 


72-2 • 


Two Option Liberal Arts Program 


Morris 


374 


72-2 


Specialist Certificate in Library Science 


Twin Cities 


368 


72-2 • 


Ph.D. in Biomedical Engineering Graduate Program 


Twin Cities 


■ : 4 


72-2 


Department of Chicano Studies College of Liberal Arts 


Twin Cities 


434 


72-2 


(Specialist) Cooperative Program for Educational Adminis- 
trators 


Twin Cities & 
Moorhead State 
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HECC 
ACTION 



HECC NO. 


DATE 


TITLE 


LOCATION 


4Uj 


72-3 & 4 


Redesignate Degree-M.A.P.A. to M.A. with Major in Public 






Aflfairs 


Twin Cities 


358 




M.A. Program on Family Planning Administration 


Twin Cities 


495 




Graduate Program in Social Work (M.S.W.) 


Duiuth 


465 


72-5 


Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 


Twin Cities 


505 


72-5 


Post-Baccalaureate Professional Development Recognition 








Program Engineering and Science 


Twin Cities 


601 


72-8 


Masters of Education Degree Program 


Duluth 


580 


72-8 


■iL iiysician s Asst. m upntnalniology 


Twin Cities 


555 


72-9 


Extension Correspondence Minor (Independent Study) \ti 


School of 






Long-Term Administration-Program Hospital & Health Care 


Public Health 






Administration. 


Twin Cities 






IL Area Vocational Technical Institutes 




178 


71-7 


Interior Design & Salp*: 


j^aKOid v^ouniy 


229 


71-7 


Granhic Art«? 


ijdKOLa v-^ouniy 


260 


71-7 


2nd Year Accounting 


"R T"51 1 n f» T 

XJi ctiuciu 


304 


71-7 


Dental AssistJint 


ivioorneaci 


315 


71-7 


Dental A<;sistanf 


OL. v^ioua 


321 


71-7 


Child Development Assistant Training Program 


916* 


322 


71-7 


Electro-Medical 


916* 


327 


71-7 


Construction Mechanical Trades-Pre-Apprentice 


Duluth 




/ l-O o£ y 


Partsman: 


Wadena 






Hospital Services Coordinator (Ward Secretary) 


St. Paul 




/ l-O OC y 


Marine & Small Engine 


916* 






Horticultural Aide 


916* 


1 Q Q 
loo 


7 i-o & y 


Wholesaling & Retailing Marketing (Fashion Merchandising, 








Food Distributinn Indii<;tr5a1 Salp^ Parf^iTnan'^ 


xxiDumg 


293 


71-8 & 9 


Legal Secretary 


winond. 


299 


71-10 


C ^ -Stenographer 


oUUUiUclll XxCllIlCpiIl 


344 


71-10 


Auto Body & Fender Repairman 


Granite Falls 


252.1 


71-11 & 12 


Bank Teller & Clerical Occupations 


916* 


353 


72-1 


Modern Wood Technology 


Suburban Hennepin* 


399 


72-1 


Central Supply Technician 


Suburban Hennepin* 


400 


72-1 


Sheet Metal 


Suburban Hennepin* 


354 


72-1 


Carpentry 


Suburban Hennepin* 


419 


72-1 


Fashion Merchandising 


Dakota County* 


356 


72-2 


Painting & Decoradiig 


Suburban Hennepin* 


O 
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HECC 
ACTION 



HECC NO. 


DATE 


tih-e 


LOCATION 


425 


72-2 


Dental Assistant 


Bemidji 


426 


72-2 


Quality Control Technology 


916* 


199 


72-2 


Dental Laboratory Technology 


916* 


200 


72-2 


Dental Assisting Program 


916* 


364 


72-2 


Government & Institutional Accounting 


Granite Falls 


428 


12-2 


Industrial Laboratory Technician 


916* 


430 


72-2 


Educational Office Occupations 


916* 


431 


72-2 


Transportation Office Occupations 


916* 


195 


72-2 


Auto Body Repairman 


916* 


198 


72-2 


Building Cleaning & Care 


916* 


206 


72-2 


Refrigeration & Major Appliance Services & Sales 


916* 


207 


72-2 


Building Operaling Equipment Maintenance 


916* 


211 


72-2 


Purchasing Office Occupation 


916* 


249 


72-2 


Construction & Maintenance Metal Trades 


Hibbing 


251 


72-2 


Auto Body Repair 


Hibbing 


350 


72-2 . 


Bookkeeping Clerk/General Office 


St. Paul 


351 


72-2 


Over-the-Road Truck Driver 


Thief River Falls 


352 


72-2 


Water Well Drilling Technology 


Staples 


437 


72-2 


Machine Shop (Basic) 


Suburban Hennepin* 


458 


72-2 


Graphic Arts 


Suburban Hennepin* 


196 


72-3 & 4 


Auto Service Technology 


916* 


469 


72-3 & 4 


Auto Service Technology-Service Station Sales & Repair 


916* 


494 


72-3 & 4 


Auto Service Technology-Partsman 


916* 


294 


72-3 & 4 


Automotive Partsman 


Winona 


472 


72-3 & 4 


Motorcycle Mechanic 


Hutchinson 


208 


72-3 & 4 


Truck Mechanics 


916* 


480. 


72-3 & 4 


Heavy Truck & Trailer, Service Mech. 


Dakota County* 


493 


72-3 & 4 


Telephone Communications Technician: 


Dakota County* 


483 


72-3 & 4 


Lineman Electrician 


Dakota County* 


479 


72-3 & 4 


Consumer Electronic Products Servicing 


Anoka 


?.50 


72-3 & 4 


Heavy Equipment Repair and Maintenance 


Hibbing 


481 , 


72-3&4 


Landscape Technology (Basic Course) 


Suburban Hennepin* 


485 


72-3 & 4 


Secretary-Administrative Assistant 


Suburban Hennepin* 


5A 


72-5 


Automotive Machinist 


Bemidji 


348 


72-5 


Advertising Layout Tech. 


St. Cloud 


392 


72-5 


Plastics Technology 


Red Wing* 
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HECC 
ACTION 



HFrP NO 




TITLE 


LOCATION 


395 


72-5 


Fashion Merchandising 


Red Wing* 


398 


72-5 


Television/Radio Announcer 


Austin 


504 


72-5 


Technical & Related Olfice Occupations 


916* 


412 


72-5 


Industrial Machinery Mechanic 


Red Wing* 


453 


72-5 


Men's Wear Merchandising & Management 


Pipestone 


506 


72-5 


Graphic Arts 


916* 


416 


72-5 


Recreational Vehicle Repair 


Winona 


189 


72-5 


Powdered Metal Technology 


Suburban Hennepin* 


197 


72-5 


Mobile 8c Manufactured Home Repair 


916* 


275 


72-5 


Electro-Mechanical Technology 


916* 


411 


72-5 


Welding, Combination 


Red Wing* 


423 


72-5 


Parts Counterman & Sales 


Dakota County* 


267 


72-5 


Animal Technician 


Pine City 


521 


72-6 


Accounting 


Pipestone 


502 


72-6 


Produce Merchandising 


Pipestone 


632 


72-6 


Hardware Marketing & Management 


Pipestone 


522 


72-6 


School Foo d Service Cook Manager 


Canby 


529 


72-6 


Sales Association Program 


Mankato 


552 


72-6 


Chef Training (2nd Year) 


Moorhead 


233 


72-6 


Auto Body Repair 


Dakota County* 


553 


72-6 


Automotive Service & Reconditioning 


Pipestone 


548 


72-6 


Automotive Jobber Mechanic 


Pipestone 


526 


72-6 


Clerical 


Pipestone 


230 


72-6 


Meat Processing 


Dakota County^ 


239 


72-6 


Food Services and Management Training 


Dakota County* 


551 


72-6 


Secretarial & Clerical Occupations 


Red Wing* 


549 


72-6 


Health Office Occupations 


916* 


550 


72-6 


Industrial, Commercial, & Household Aide 


Hutchinson 


563 


72-7 


Home Furnishings Merchandising 


916* 


562 


72-7 


Industrial Technician 


Redwing* 


491 


72-6 


Pre- Apprentice Painting & Decorating 


St. Paul 


578 


72-7 


Advertising & Display Assistant 


Wadena 


561 


72-7 


Software Merchandising , 


916* 


557 


72-7 


Television & Audio-Visual Production Technician 


916* 


558 


72-7 


Quantity Food Preparation 


916* 


559 


72-7 


Waiter-Waitress 


916* 
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HECC NO. 


HECC 
ACTION 
DATE 


TITLE 


LOCATION 


1 

1 


560 


72-7 


Chef Training 


916* 




212 


72-8 


Heating & Air Conditioning Equipment, Sales Service and 
Technology 


916* 


1 


272 


72-8 


Environmental Technology 


916* 




573 


72-8 


Auto-Light Truck MechaKiic 


Red Wing* 


T 


538 


72-8 


Auto Body Repairman Refinishing 


Suburban Hennepin* 


■ J 


605 


72-S 


Court Reporting 


Jackson 

.J 


T 


510 


72-8 


LP Gas Service (Agricultural, Residential and Commercial) 


Jackson 


1 


596 


72-8 


Electric Motor Winding & Repair 


Jackson 




268 


72-8 


Production Agriculture (Dairy, Cattle and Livestock) 


Pine City 




592 


72-8 


Farm Building Construction Coordination 


Pme City 




492 


72-8 


Transport Truck Operator 


Alexandria 


$ 


490 


72-8 


Truck Driver Training 


Red Wing* 




213 


72-8 


Cosmetology 


916* 


■ ih 


209 


72-8 


Upholstering 


916* 


'{} 

-•- 


603 


72-8 


Land Construction Conservation Technician 


Jackson 




409 


72-8 


Air Conditioning, Heating, and Refrigeration 


Red Wing* 


i . 


180 


72-8 


Agriculture Supplies Technician 


Dakota County* 




CCA 

564 


72-8 


Building Energy Systems 


Suburban Hennepm* 


T' 


^lo 


"70 Q 


joricK, joiocK oi lue jviasonry 


Suburban Hennepin* 




OiU 


70 Q 


Industrial Machinery Mechanic 


Jrme L^iiy 






." .i.-y 


Kcirigeranon, /\ir L^onaiiioning <x rieanng ^jtsasic ) 


oUDuroan riennepm^ 


1^ 




/ z-y 


JL/iesci x^nv^ine iviecnauicb 


ouDuiDd.n xiennepm 




o / ^ 


70 Q 
/ z-y 


insurance L^ierK 


jripcbLUiici 






70 Q 

/z-y 


iwaw junior cement 


XllDDmg 




J ID 


70 Q 


riome purnisnuAg oaies ana ivianagemeni 


jdCKson 




499 ' 


'72-9 


Corporate Receptionist 


Jackson 




629 


72-9 


Food Service Occupations 


Suburban Hennepin* 




245 


72-9 


Apparel Services^ 


916* 


r . 


569 


72-9 


Landscape Design Implementation (2nd year option Land- 
scape Technology) 


jjciKOLd L^ouniy 




542 


72-9 


Commercial Food Occupation (Quantity Cookery) 


Suburban Hennepin* 




543 


72-9 


Cook/Chef (Basic) (Hotel-Restaurant Cookery) 


Suburban Hennepin* 




630 


72-9 


Kitchen Assistant 


Suburban Hennepin* 




604 


72-9 


Television & Radio Repaii 


Suburban Hennepin* 
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HECC 
ACTION 
HECC NO. DATE 



TITLE 



LOCATION 



608 


72-9 


Welding 


Suburban Hennepin* 


631 


72-9 


Accoundng^Accounting ManagfHic?icti'. 


Suburban Hennepin* 


497 


72-9 


Industrial Sales & Managei:*';<«?>'i'^ 


Jackson 






III. Stal^ Cfe^vg^'^: 




283 


71-7 


Bachelor of Science Degree vV& M^r ,m oowal Work 


Bemidji 


316 


71-7 


(B.S.) Environmental Studies 


Mankato 


317 


71-7 


(B.S.) Teaching Certificate, Envirear;;cniul Studies 


Mankato 


318 


71-7 


(B.A.) "Non-Major" 


Moorhead 


319 


71-7 


(B.S.) *'Non-Major" 


Moorhead 


285 


71-8 & 9 


(B.A.) Creative Studies Prograni 


Winona 


328 


71-8 & 9 


(B.A.) Optional Major m Psychology 


Winona 


325 


71-8 & 9 


Minor in Linguistics 


Mankato 


401 


72-1 


New Center for Multi-Disciplinary Studies 


Moorhead 


402 


72-1 


Specialist in School Administration 


St. Cloud 


464 


72-3 & 4 


Major in Anthropology (B.A.) 


Moorhead 


474 


72-6 


(A. A.) Library Media Technology 


Bemidji 


4J2 


72-0 


^D.o. ^ x^nysicai incrdpy 


Winona 


419B 


72-6 


(B.S.) Photographic Science & Instrumentation 


St. Cloud 


579 


72-8 


(M.S.) Instructional Media & Technology 


Mankato 


Do J 




f\A Q ^ Qtiirlipc in T^vnprimpnf'al T^Hliratinn 
liVl.O. J OlULllC5> 111 J-*Apcr*-lildllc*l JL-.LlUvaL*\Jii 


Mankato 




72-9 


i^aw izniorceiiicnL, oc jj.o. 


Mankato 


590- 


72-9 


v^omprenensive ividjur jn opc^iux jL-.uuL<aiiuii xwa^uxn^ 


St. Cloud 






Certificate) 


606 


72-9 


Peace Studies B.A. & B.S. 


Mankato 






IV. Jl nvate coueges 




320 


71-7 


B. A., Individualized Major Studies 


St. Mary's 


435 


> 72-2 


B.A. in Liberal Arts 


St. Benedict 


436 


72-2 


A. A. in Liberal Studies 


St. Benedict 


437 


72-2 


B.A. in Individualized Major 


St. Benedict 


438 


72-2 


Individualized A.A. Program 


St. Benedict 






V. State Junior Colleges 




247 , 


71-7 


Practical Nursing 


Fergus Falls 


286 


71-7 


Business Management-Accounting 


Inver Hills* 
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HEGC NO. 



HECC 
ACTION 
DATE 



TITLE 



LOCATION 



305 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 • 

311 

340 

341 

342 

343 

339 " 

361 

362 

459 

518 

519 

449 

439 

447 

444 

565 

611 A&B 

612 
624 
613 



71-7 Air Traffic ControJ 

71-7 Real Estate 

71-7 Occupation Safety Program 

71-7 Social Worker Assistant 

71-7 Law Enforcement 

7 1-7 Graphic Arts 

71-7 Junior Accounting 

71-8 & 9 Inhalation Therapy Program 

(Respiratory Therapy Program) 

71-8 & 9 Associate Degree Nursing 

71-8 & 9 Engineering Aide Program 

71-8 & 9 Accounting Technician 

71-11 & 12 Medical Labor-Htory Technician 

71-1 1 & 12 Food Service Management (A.A.) 

71- 1 1 & 12 Transportation Technology (A.A.) 

72- 5 Associate Degree Nursing Program 
72-6 A.D. in Health Care Mid-Management 
72-6 A.D. in Law Enforcement 

72-8 Junior Tax Accountant 

72-8 Educational Services Technology 

72-8 Medical & Legal Secretarial 

72-8 Options to Present D,E. Program 

72-8 Marketing Management 

72-8 Two-Year Associate Degree 
Registered Nurse Program 

72-8 Accounting 

72-9 Small Engine Mechanic 

72-9 Extra-Corporeal Pump Technology 



Anoka-Ramsey 

Anoka-Ramsey 

Anoka-Ramsey 

Lakcwood 

Mesabi 

North Hennepin 
Rainy River 

Rochester 

Austin 

Hibbing 

Lakewood 

Fergus Falls 

RiverView* 

Fairlakes* 

Normandale 

Inver Hills* 

Inver Hills* 

Fergus Falls 

Fergus Falls 

Fergus Falls 

Fergus Falls 

Rainy River 

Inver Hills* & 
Lakewood 

North Hennepin 

Rainy River 

North Hennepin 
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APPENDIX H 



PRIVATE COLLEGE CONTRACT REPORT 



The tables which follow summarize the payments 
made to private colleges and universities for new resi- 
dent students enrolled and grant-in-aid recipients in the 
fall of 1971 and 1972. Payments were made at the rate 



of $500 per student for four-year institutions and $400 
per student for two-year institutions for both new resi- 
dent enroUees and grant-in-aid recipients. 



SUMMARY OF NEW RESIDENT ENROLLMENTS 
AND GRANT-IN-AID RECIPIENTS 
IN PRIVATE COLLiGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

New Resident Grant-in-Aid 
Enrollments Recipients 

1971 . : 710 216 

(four-year) 

140 12 
(two-year) 

1972 . . 1,485 712 

(four-year) (estimate) 

258 28 
(two-year) (estimate) 

Sub-Total Two-Year. .... 398 928 
Sub-Total Four- Year 2,195 40 

GRAND TOTAL 2,593 968 

, (estimate) 
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SUMMARY OF PAYMENTS UNDER PRIVATE COLLEGE CONTRACT PROGRAM 



1971 



1972 



Institution 

Augsburg College , 

Bethel College 

Carleton College . , 

Concordia College,,Moorhead 

Concordia Golege^^St. Paul 

Golden Valley OLut&eran College . . . , . 
Gu^t5avu5v Adolphus Cdli^|@ ....... 

Mainline Universxty 

Lea College 

Macalester College . . . 

Minneapolis College of Art and Design . 

College of St. Benedict 

College of St. Catherine - 

St. John^s University 

St. Mary's College 

St. Mary's Junior College . . . . , 

St. Olaf College . 

College of St. Scholastica ^ ......... . 

GJbilege of St. Teresa ........ . . 

College of St. Thomas ............. 

William Mitchell College of Law 



New Resident 
Enrollmetit 



$411,000 



Grant-in-Aid 



$112,800 



New 'Resident 
Enrollment 



0 


$ 8,500 


$ 0 


0 


4,000 


7,000 


9,500 




12,000 


37,500 


15,000 


62,000 


4,000 


4,500 


4,00# 


35,200 


2,800 


58,000 


31,000 


5,500 


45,000 


18,500 


5,000 


38,000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6,000 


0 


3,500 


2,000 


0 


82,500 


16,000 


162,000 


22,000 


3,500 


89,500 


7,000 


16,000 


37,500 


20,800 


500 


10,500 


0 


2,000 


45,200 


12,500 


500 


.47,500 


46,000 


8,000 


122,000 


0 


4,500 


0 


51,000 


8,500 


34,500 


30,000 


0 


71,000 



$845,700 



Grant-in-Aid* 



*Since some grants-in-aid are still being processed, it is impossible to provide specific numbers of grants for each in- 
stitutson. 
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APPENDIX I 



PRIVSIE COLLEGE CONTRACT PROGRAM 
SUPPORTING DATA 



liable 1: Private College EiBS<aifaiEn|^in Minnesota with Projections Based on Gontinuation; -!!! the Program 





Private 


Minnesota 




Private 


Minnesota 


Per Cent 


Total 


Minnesota 


Percent 




Two- Year- 






Four-Year 


Residents 


Minnesota 


Private 


Residents 


Minnesota 




Enrol Innent 






Enrollment 


Enrolled 


Residents 


Enrollment 


Enrolled 


Residents 


1970 


1,205 


967 


mi 


27,282 


15,884 


58.2 


28,487 


16,851 


59.1 


1971 


. 1,313 


1,091 


83'.1 


27,099 


16,154 


59.6 


28,412 


17^245 


60.7 


1972 . 


. . 1,445 


1,232 


85.0 


27,598 


17,226 


62,0 


29,043 




63.0 


1973 


. . 1,459 


1,269 


87.0 


27,874 


17,839 


64.0 


29,333 




65,0 


1974 


... 1,474 


1,297 




28,152 


18,580 


66,0 


29,626 




67.0 



Required Fund Transfers Based on Table 1 



Year 


Two- Year 
New Residents 
Enrolled 


Fund Transfer 
Private 
Two-Year 


Four- Year 
New Residents 
Enrolled 


Fund Transfer 
Private • 
Four- Year 


Nevr;lk2?^itets 


iFcsmd Transfer 
Total 






$ 56,000 


710x$500 


$ 355,000 


850 . 


$ 411,000 





.258x.S4ffif 


$103,200 


1,485x5500 


$ 7-.!2,500 


1,743 


$ 845,700 


Am ^ «^ 


302 X %4m 


$120,800 


1,955 X $500 


$ 997,500 


2,257 


$1,118,300 




330 X $400 


$132,000 


2,696 X $500 


$1,348,000 


3,026 


$1,480,000 



Tabic 3: Fund Transfers for Grant-in- Aid Subsidy 



Year 


Two-Year 
Gr^ptrin-Aid 

,..^l|&©!ilees^ 


Fund 
Transfer 


Four- Year 
Grant-in-Aid 
Enrollees 


Fund 
Transfer 


^i^^?ih-kia' 
Biirollees 


Total Fund 
Transfer 


1971 . ... 




$ 4,800 


216x 


$500 


$ 108,000 


228 


$ 112,800 






$11,200 


712 X 


$500 


$ 356,000 


740 


$ 367,200 


Total Expenditure . . . 




$16,000 






$ 464,000 




$ 480,000 


1973 


7^J3c5$5»)0 


$29,600 


2,220 X 


$500 


$1,110,000 


2,294 


$1,139,600 


1974 


. . m^'i^^ o 


$53,600 


3,617 X 


$500 


$1,808,500 


3,751 


$1,862,100 


Total Requested 




$83,200 






$2,918,500 




$3,001,700 



UMilc 4: Compof jfe Funding — - Expenditures and Projections 



New Student Grant-in-Aid Total Fund 

Year Contracts Subsidy Transfer 

1971 ...c. $ 411,000 $ 112,800 $ 523,800 

1972 $ 845,700 $ 367,200 $1,212,900 

Total Expenditure . $1,256,700 $ 480,000 $1,736,700 

1973 $1,118,300 $1,139,600 $2,257,900 

1974 $1,480,000 $1,862,100 $3,342,100 

Total Requested .. $2,598,300 $3,001,700 $5,600,000 



APPENDIX J 



MINNESOTA-WISCONSIN RECIPROCITY AGREEMENT — 1973-74 



I. General Provisions 

A. Purpose and Nature of the Agreement. The 
purpose of this agreement are mutually to con- 
tinue to improve the post-secondary education 
advantages of residents of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin through greater availability and accessi- 
bility of post-secondary education opportuni- 
ties and to achieve improved effectiveness and 
economy in meeting the post-secondary edu- 
cation needs of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
residents through cooperative planning and 
effort by two neighboring states. Thrjse pur- 
poses will be accomplished through granting 
students entrance to public post-secondary 
institutions in the neighboring state according 
to the same terms, conditions, and fees which 
govern entrance to those institutions by resi- 
dents of the state in which the institutions are 
located. Under this agreement, Minnesota resi- 
dents are afforded the opportunity to attend 
public institutions in Wisconsin on the same 
basis that Wisconsin residents attend these 
institutions; and Wisconsin residents are af- 
forded the opportunity to attend public insti- 
tutions in Minnesota on the' same basis that 
Minnesota residents attend these institutions. 

B. Duration of the Agreement. This agreement 
is to be effective at the beginning of the 1973 
summer session of the institutions involved. 
The agreement will be reviewed annually and 

• may be modified at any time upon mutual 
agreement of both parties to the agreement 
representing their respective states. The agree- 
ment may be rescinded upon written notice by 
cither party to the agreement to the other 
party of the agreement prior to January 15 
preceding the academic term for which the 
agreement will no longer be continued; The 
terms of the agreement may be reopened for 
negotiation by either party should non-resident 
tuition be found unconstitutional by the courts 
in either state. 

C. Scope of the Agreement — ^^udents. All per- 
sons who qualify as reside:its of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin for purposes of higher education 
under laws and regulations of the state of 
residence may be eligible to attend a public 
vocational schooTor a public collegiate institu- 
tion as an undergraduate student in the neigh- 
boring state under this agreement. 

T). Scope of the Agreement — Institutions. All 
public vocational schools and collegiate insti- 



tutions of higher education in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin are included under this agreement 
and are available to residents of the neighbor- 
ing state in accordance with terms of this 
agreement. 

II. Undergraduate Collegia'. Education 

A. Plan for Undergraduate Students Under the 
Agreement. Under this agreement, Minnesota 
residents are eligible to attend public collegiate 
institutions in Wisconsin as undergraduate stu- 
dents on the same basis for admission and 
tuition purposes that Wisconsin residents may 
attend the same institution. Similarly, Wisconsin 
residents are eligible to attend public collegiate 
institutions in Minnesota as undergraduate stu- 
dents on the same basis for admission and 
tuition purposes that Minnesota residents attend 
these institutions. The Minnesota resident at- 
tending a Wisconsin institution is required to 

. meet those admission and performance require- 
ments which are applicable to Wisconsin resi- 
dents. 

Wisconsin residents attending Minnesota insti- 
tutions are required to meet those admission 
and performance requirements which are ap- 
plicable to Minnesota residents/ Those charges 
for tuition and fees Vv^hich .apply to Minnesota 
residents attending Minnesota institutions will 
be applied to Wisconsin residents attending 
Minnesota instituitions under the agreement. 
Those charges for tuition and fees which apply 
to Wisconsin residents attending Wisconsin 
institutions will be applied to Minnesota resi- 
dents who attend Wisconsin institutions under 
this agreement. 

B. Student Applications. In order to attend a 
collegiate institution in the neighboring state 
under this agreement, an undergraduate student 
must submit an application to the agency re- 
sponsible for administration of this agreement 
in the person's home state. The administering 
agency will be responsible for determining the 
eligibility of the applicant as a resident of the 
state, for approving the application, and for 
transmitting the application to the administer- 
ing agency in the neighboring state. 

C. Magnitude of the Plan: The intent of this 
agreement is to provide for an equal number 
of undergraduate collegiate students crossing 
the border in each direction. In order to ac- 
complish this intent to the fullest extent feasible, 
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each state will approve and transmit to the 
neighboring state applications from students 
who wish to attend institutions in the neighbor- 
ing state under this agreement. Initially each 
state will accept 500 students or the number of 
eligible continuing students, whichever is larger, 
under the agreement. Additions to the initial 
quota will be approved on a matching basis 
in increments to be mutually agreed upon at 
such time as both states have received ap- 
plications in addition to the initial quota. In 
the event that the number of apphcants ex- 
ceeds the number of spaces available to either 
state under this agreement, the sending state 
shall deternaine which students, or categories 
of students, should be included under the 
agreement in accordance with priorities deter- 
mined by the sending state. However, in the 
event that application of the sending state's 
priorities to the total pool of applicants should 
yield more students who rank equally than 
can be accommodated under the agreement, 
the sending state may approve and transmit 
more applications than the number of spaces 
available and the institutions in the receiving 
state may make the final selection of students 
to be included under the agreenient. 

D. Institutional Quotas. In order to provide for 
appropriate distribution of students attending 
institutions in the neighboring state under this 
. agreement and to facilitate planning for ac- 
commodating students under this agreement, 
each of the two states may establish institu- 
tional quotas which prescribe the maximum 
number of students to be accommodated under 
this agreement at each individual institution. 
The sum of all institutional quotas must not 
be less than the total number of students to 
be accommodated in the state under the agree- 
ment and may exceed the total number to be 
accommodated under the agreement. In the 
event that the sum of all institutional quotas 
in a state should exceed the total number to be 
accommodated in all institutions in the state, 
; the maximum to be accommodated in all 
institutions in the state shall limit the total 
number of students and the quota for an in- 
stitution shall limit the number to be accom- 
modated in that particular institution. As an 
alternative to institutional quotas, either state 
may specify that the number to be accommo- 
dated in an individual institution may not ex- 
ceed a certain percentage of the total number 
to be accommodated in the state. 

IIL Graduate Collegiate Education 

A. The parties to this agreement agree to enter 
into discussions relative to ways in which this 



agreement may be expanded to include grad- 
uate and post-baccalaureate professional stu- 
dents, 

IV. Vocational School Education 

A. Plan for Vocational Students Under the Agree- 
ment. Students attending a vocational school 
in the neighboring state will be reimbursed 
for non-resident tuition by the- student's home 
school district. In accordance with this pro- 
cedure, a Minnesota resident may attend a 
public area vocational-technical school in Wis- 
consin at the same cost for tuition and fees 
as the cost to a Wisconsin resident, and a 
Wisconsin resident may attend a pubHc area 
vocational-technical school in Minnesota at 
the same cost for tuition and fees as the cost- 
to a Minnesota resident attending the same 
institution. 

B. Student Applications. In order to attend a 
public area vocational-technical school in the 
neighboring state under this agreement, a stu- 
dent must apply to the director of the nearest 
public area vocational-technical school in the 
student's state of residence. The director will 
secure the necessary approval from the State 
Department of Education in Minnesota and 
the State Board of Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education in Wisconsin. Approval to 
be subject to state policies for out-of-district 
tuition responsibilities. 

C. Magnitude of the Plan. The intent of this 
agreement is to provide the opportunity for 
every student who wishes to attend a public 
area vocational-technical school in the neigh- 
boring state under this agreement to do so. 
Accordingly, the number of eligible students 
to be accommodated under this agreement will 
be limited only by (1) the availability of funds 

, for reimbursement of tuition and (2) the 
capacity of the specific program which the 
sttident seeks to enter. 

D. Institutional Quotas. No quotas for students 
attending public area vocational-technical 
schools under this agreement will be estab- 
lished. However, the' opportunity to enter a 
public area vocational-technical school in the 
neighboring state will be dependent on the 
availability of space in the particular program 
which the student seeks to enter. A student 
whose application is approved in his state of 
residence will be accommodated in a public 
area vocational-technical school in the neigh- 
boring state if he meets those admission re- 

. quirements which are applied to residents of 
the neighboring state and if space is available 
in the program which the student seeks to 
enter. 
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APPENDIX K 



FEDERAL INTEREST GRANTS PROGRAM REPORT 
(TITLE VII, PART €/ SECTION 745, PUBLIC LAW 92-818) 

Under the federal interest subsidy program, annual grants (or interest subsidies) 
are awarded to institutions of higher education and higher education building 
agencies to reduce the cost of borrowing funds for construction, rehabilitation, and 
improvement of academic facilities. 

As the designated agency for the administration of this program, tlie Higher 
Education Coordinating Commission reviews, validates and comments on the ap- 
plications for grants according to HEW regulations in the areas of space utilization, 
enrollment projections, and project development relationship to statewide and 
regional plans. 

Funding for this program has increased in recent years and the Education 
Amendments of 1972, as passed by Congress and signed by the President, extend 
authorization for the program. A congressional continuing resolution will provide 
funding support for applications on file while actual appropriations have been 
delayed until the opening of the new session of Congress in January 1973. 

Interest grants awarded during the 1971-1973 biennium: 



Institution 


Project Amount 


Annual 
Interest Grant 






$ 8,962 


College of St. Benedict 




$ 4,518 


Fairlakes State Junior College 


. . $2,278,716 


$17,344 






$26,096 


Minneapolis College of Art and Design . . . 


... $6,635,183 


$72,592 


Riverview State Junior College , 


. , . $2,078,636 


$15,821 


Southwest Minnesota State College 


. . . $2,115,400 


$21,750 


University of Minnesota, Duluth 


. . . $2,692,940 


$ 4,004 


University of Minnesota, Duluth ........ 


. . $3,500,000 


$40,739 




. . . $1,680,000 


$19,554 


University of Minnesota, Morris , . 




$13,378 


Institutions with applications filed with 


HEW as of September 


1972 included 


Institution 




Annual 


Proiect Amount 


Interest Grant 


University of Minnesota, Duluth 


. . $ 1,375,000 


Pending 


University of Minnesota, St. Paul 


. . $10,000,000 


Pending 


Anoka-Ramsey State Junior College . . . . . 


. . $ 1,469,000 


Pending 


Inver Hills State Junior College ......... 


$ 890,000 


Pending 


Lakewood State Junior College 


. . $ . 968,000 


, Pending 


North Hennepin State Junior College ..... 


. . $ 1,114,0Q0 . .; : 


Pending 


Rochester State Junior College 


. $ U005,505 


Pending 
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APPENDIX L 



FEPERAL UNDERGRADUATE mSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT 

PROGRAM REPORT 
(TITLE VIirPART FrpUBLIC LAW 92-318) 

The Instructional Equipment Program is designed to : . Laboratory 

assist in improving undergraduate instruction by pro- Institution Equipment Grant 

Wding grants for the acquisition of equipm University of Minnesota, Crookston .... 9,974 
m the instructional process. Grants are awarded for 

either (1) laboratory and other special equipment, or University of Minnesota, Waseca 10,000 

(2) television equipment for. closed-circuit direct in- Bemidii State College . . 10,000 

struction. ^ 

St. Cloud State College 10,000 

: As the agency designated for the administration of ■ ^i ^ o . ^ n ^ V^no* 

this program, the Higher Education Coordinating Com- St. Cloud State College .......... ■ 5,998* 

mission reviews, validates and ranks apphcatior.s for, Winona Stale College ....... 9,968 

grants according to the state plan and HEW regulatioii^ w: ,. o C r> v ^ c qoi 

Tin** TT c v^m;, ij T7 J ^- .1. 1 . . Wi2:^ona Siarc Cw\«;jge . . . . . . 5,381 

liie U. S. Office of Education approves the state plan 4: \ 

adopted by the Commission and awards grants based Anoka-Ramsey Stiyte Junior College . . . . . . 10,000 

on the Commission's recommendations. Anoka-Ramsey State Junior College. . . . : . 10,000* 

; Since inception of the program, more than one mU- Lakewood State Junior College . . . . . . 10,000 

lion dollars have beeii awarded to 41 Minnesota colleges - . . . ^ \. ^ ^.aV 

and universities. The- result has^ North Hennepm State Junior College . .... 9,886 

, provcment in the quantity and quality of instructional Roc ^ster State Junior College. . 10,000 

Sifill''^ f ' '"^^^'^"'^^ ""^^'^Sraduate students — 

m Mmncsota. ■ 

: _ ' i. Augsburg College . 9,845 
: In recent years funding for this program has been 

relatively stable with a slight decrease noticeable in the Augsburg College . . . . . ....... 8,201* 

last biennium. The Education Amendment Bethel College ....... . . .... . 9 803 

provide for the extension of authorization of the pro- ...................... , 

gram, however, appropriations have been delayed until Gustavus Adolphus College. ........... 7,888 

tlKvopening of the new sessi^ Minneapolis College of Art and Design . ... 9,925 

, College of St. Benedict. ...... ... . . 6,330 

Grants awarded during the 1971-1973 biennium for 

Instructional Equipment Improvements : College of St. Catherme ... ... . . . . . . 6,804 

Laboratory St. John's University ................. . 976 

Institution Hqiup ment Grant ^ , Vi n ^ 

■ — St. Mary's College. 3,475 

University of Minnesota, Twin Cities. , . . $10,000 st. Olaf College . . . ...... ... ........ 10,000 

University of Minnesota, Duluth ... . . . . 8,607 St. Olaf College . . . . . . .. . ."^ ........ . 2,800* 

University of Minnesota, Duluth . , , ... . 5,162* College of St. Teresa. ................. 4,412 

University of Minnesota, Duluth . .... . . 5,600 College of St. Thomas (2) . .... . 10,000 

University of Minnesota, Morris ....... 9,504 College of St. Thomas (1) ..... ; . . . ! . . . 9,992 

University of Minnesota, Morris ....... 6,168 St. Mary's Junior College. .... ....... . . 4,711 



♦Indicates close-circuit television grants; all others are labora- 
tory and special equipment grants. 
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FEDERAL ACADEMIC FACILITIES PROGRAM 
(TITLE VII, PART A, PUBLIC LA W 92 318) 



Nearly 40 million dollars in federal funds have 
been made available for expanding and improving 
physical facilities of colleges and universities in Minne- 
sota since inception of the academic facilities program. 
These funds have been awarded as matching grants to 
assist in financing the coiistruction; acquisition, or re- 
habilitation of classrooms, laboratories, libraries, and 
relitted facilities. Under program requirements, con- 
struction of such facilities, either alone or t'^gctlier with 
other construction to bp, undertaken within a^easonable 
tinie, must result in a substantial expansion or creation 
of urgently needed (1) student enrollment capacity, (2) 
the capacity to provide health caic for students and in- 
stitutional personnel, or (3) capacity to carry out ex- 
tension and continuing education programs on can- as. 

As the agency responsible for the administration of 
this program, the Higher Education Coordinating Com- 
mission has been actively involved in assisting institu- 
tions of post-secondary education in Minnesota to ob- 



tain support for academic faciliiies construction. Ap- 
plications for grants in the program are reviewed, vali- 
dated and ranked in priority order according to tlie 
state plan and HEW regulations in the categories of 
enrollment needs, space needs, and availability of 
matching financial support. As the applications and 
recommendations are forwarded lo HEW, the Com- 
mission serves as an advocate for the reviiisv and action 
process in Washington. Whenever possible, the Com- 
mission also attempts tc assist institutions in obtaining 
necessary matching funds or alternate funding if federal 
funds are either unavailable or not applicable. 

During the past several years, funds for the program 
have been decreasing. However, the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972, as passed by Congress and signed by the 
President, extended authorization for the program. Ap- 
propriations for this and other post-secondary progr?^3 
have been delayed until the opening of the new session 
of Congress in January 1973. 



Projects funded during the 1971-1973 biennium: 



Institution 



College of St. Benedict 
Hamline University 

College of St. Benedict 

University of Minnesota, Waseca 

Minneapolis College of 
Art and Design 



Project 



Physical Education 
Building Addition 

Partial Classroom Building 
(New) and Conversion of 
Old Library 

Honle Economics Renovation 

Learning Resources Center 

New Technical and 
Academic Facilities 



Federal Grant 
$155,000 

$189,414 
$ 62,370 
$228,533 

$288,776 



Historical summary of facilities construction grants: 

(1 ) Library, fine arts, science, or classroom facilities at 
Bemidji, Mankato, Moorhead, St. Cloud, South- 
west and Winona State Colleges. 

(2) Classroom, science, performing arts, and library 
facilities at University of Minnesota (Twin Cities, 
Duluth, Morris, and Waseca campuses). 

(3) Classroom, activities, fine arts, academic, and li- 
brary facilities at Austin, Anoka-Rarrisey, Brai- 
nerd, Fergus Falls, Itasca, Hibbing, Mesabi, Lake- 



wood, Normandale, North Hennepin, Rainy R'-rcr, 
Rochester, Willmar, and Worthington State J\ mior 
Colleges. 

(4) Classroom, science, fine arts, library, and physical 
education facilities at the following private col- 
leges; Bethany Lutheran College, Concordia Col- 
lege, College of St. Benedict, College of St. Cath- 
erine, College of St. Teresa, College of St. Scholas- 
tica. College of St. Thomas, St. John's University, 
Gustavus Adolphus College, Hamline University, 
and St. Olaf College. 
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APPENDIX N 



INTER-INSTIT^TIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
TELEVISION PROGRAM REPORT 

INTER-INSTITUTIONAL TELEVISION PROGRAM 



In Part Three, Section XII, recommendations are 
made for the continuation of the Inter-Institutional Tel- 
evision Program to foster expansion and improvement 
in the use of television in post-secondary education. In 
the following paragraphs, additional background is 



provided in relation to the development of television 
centers and instructional materials. A listing of grants 
made for instructional materials development during 
the last biennium is also appended* 



DEVELOPMENT OF 

There are two kinds of television centers, regional 
production centers, and experimental classroom centers. 
To carry on in the concept of providing services, the 
initial centers have provided extensive dubbing and 
editing services to other institutions in the preparation 
of their instructional TV materials. One center liar? 
compiled a listing of all materials produced by tih.e 
development portion of the state project and has dis- 
tributed it statewide. Each center handles considerable 
requests for information: concerning the use of instruc- 
tional TV. In fact, a large portion of the total effort 
is given to these consultative services to institutions and 
agencies. Workshops, seminars, formal classwork and 
work experiences for students in the television arts 
account for a large part of the services offered by a 
regional center. 

As the state project moves into yet another new year, 
the role of the regional centers appears to be taking on 
a new dimension. The regional centers have stimulated 
other institutions to become involved in the materials 
development program. The sophistication of the pro- 
duction process has steadily grown. A: trend towards 
specialization indicates needs ■ for further sophistica- 
tion at the regional centers. As the library of materials 
grows larger, so ' grows the dubbing and distribution 
operation. Faculty : who have experienced S;^he process 
of preparing high quality ITV materials are now seek- 
ing the vast potential of moving out of the classi oom 
with film and remote TV gear to add new dimensions 
to their instruction. Specialized regional centers are 
beginning to provide this sophistication in the/ produc- 
tion process. A fully equipped remote facility at one 
production center provides unlimited access in this 
type of project. Color has become a very import o.nt 
consideration, but continues to move beyond available 
financial resources of most institutions. One center is 
now equipped for color. Efforts are now being made 
for other institutions to "shoot" programs at the color 
facility. 

Regional centers serve first their regional areas, but 
because only three centers exist, they also have to 



TELEVISION CENTERS 

endeavor to serve statewide needs. Associations be- 
tween centers, institutions, even state agencies know 
no bounds. Projects are being developed by consortia 
of . institutions located throughout the state, and in 
some instances several centers cooperate on a single 
production". 

Each regional cenfvjr has two studios, interconnected 
for production, taping, viewing, and evaluating, or for 
conducting several functions simultaneously. A major 
studio is equipped with background sets and controlled 
lighting; the cameras are mounted on professional 
pedestal/dollies and have either zoom or fixed lenses. 
Housed in the master control room are electronic sup- 
port systems, audio control consoles, multiplexers, and 
video switchers. Video tape machines are available for 
recording, playback and editing. 

Should other institutions wish to use the facilities, 
the staff of the regional center provides assistance with 
all elements of production, from; the initial planning 
stages through the final taping. Preparation of visuals 
used in television production may be scheduled in as- 
sociation with the resident institution's audio-visual/ 
graphic arts department. 

The experimental classroom centers at the Bemidji, 
St. Cloud and Southwest State Colleges and on the 
Duluth, Morris and Twin City campuses of the Uni- 
versity have as a major function to determine how 
television can best be used on an intra-iristitutional 
basis. These centers have aided in the initiation produc- 
tion of some inter-institutional work. These centers also 
serve as a laboratory in which students may become 
familiar with the use and care of equipment and the 
piroduction of television lessons. Further, they provide 
nearby institutions the opportunity to observe ways in 
, which television can be used for instructional purposes. 

Since the equipment is intended; for use in all de- 
partments of an institution, ease of movement is of 
prime importance. Thus, the cameras are portable, and 
tlie provision of wheeled-carts facilitates the moving 
of video tape record-playback units and receiving 
monitors, 
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liSrSTRUCTIOKAX MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 

be considered of sufficient educational value to justify 
its expenditure: To aid in making these delerminations, 
an advisory committee of persons working in the tele- 
vision materials production area is selected to review 
■'the projects. Competition for the available funds has 
become increasingly keen and has resulted in the 
refinement of guidelines and improvement of proposed 
projects. 

In the judgment of the Inter-Institutional Television 
Coordinators Committee following considerable ex- 
perience and operation at the respective centers, the 
inter-institutional television program represents: 

1. The only vehicle and catalyst for statewide co- 
operation serving all segments of post-secondary 
education. 

2. A unique opportunity for faculty members froiii 
different institutions to get together and realize 
mutual sharing of ideas and to develop creative 
methods of instruction. 

3. New learning opportunities and experiences are 
afforded to students. Instructional television can 
bring into the classroom outside resource per- 
sonnel, innovative experiences such as an inside 
view of a therapy session between a psychiatric 
nurse and patient, a comprehensive view of the 
operation of a center for gifted children, an 
over-the-shoulder view of discussions with top 
business executives, an on-site living experience 
on an Indian Reservation, and many others* 

4. Considerable progress in the production and de- 
livery of development programs has been made 
since the inception of this overall program, 
thereby infusing new dimensions and improve- 
ment in instruction and learning at post-second- 
ary educational institutions throughout our state. 

LIST OF TELEVISION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS^^^ GRANTS 

(From 1971 to Fall 1972) 

The following list identifies grants made since the 1971 report. It should be noted that once a grant is made, 
processing of awards and the production process may require several months to sometimes over a year before a 
program is complete, and ready for classroom utilization: 



Project 


Grant 


Applying Institution 


Basic Engineering and Physics Video Tape Modules 


$ 5,749.00 


University pf Minnesota, 






Minneapolis 


Pho'' _s and Work Analysis 


4,718.20 


Bemidji State College 


Bridging the Gap Between Studio Work and Secondary Teaching 


in Art 8,353.70 


Bemidji State College 


General Education and Science Planning 


844.50 


Mankato State College 


Materials on Giftedness 


2,148.80 


Mankato State College 


Business Management 


2,777.50 


Mankato State College 


Distributive Education 


4,573.60 


Mankato State College 
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Instructional materials ' development is>; designed to 
encourage the sharing of exisdng resources by the use 
of inter-insututional television. Specifically this is ac- 
complished by increasing the use of existing quality 
T.V: materials, by increasing faculty knowledge about^ 
T.V. capability^ by increasing faculty skill in the use 
of T:y. for )>oU uction, and by increasing cooperation 
among; institutions. The foregoing efforts are the inputs 
toward accomplishing the major goals of tlie inter-insti- 
tutional statewide television program of improved 
instructional effectiveness arid efficiency. 

To accomplish the goals of television program de- 
velopment, six objectives were established: ( 1 ) to in- 
crease the number of cooperating faculty rhembers from 
different institutions, (2) to increds'e the resources avail- 
able to students, (3) to increase the use of high quality 
instructional resources, (4) to increase the use of tel- 
evision for instructibn in areas it ,;iin best be used: 
i.e., image magnification, (5) to increase the number 
of faculty using television for the first time and (6) to 
increase the number of prepared programs receiving 
multiple use. v. ; r 

Guidelines reflecting the goals and objectives of the 
program were developed for use by institutions inter- 
ested in applying to the Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission for television program materials support 
grants. Grants were made to cover the cost of faculty 
travel; expendable items used during production such 
as video tape, photographic film and paper. Also in- 
cluded was a reasonable cost for cameramen, arts and 
graphic work, sets, and special announcers. 

Before projects were accepted as eligible for grants, 
they needed to meet the following four criteria: ( 1 ) de- 
signed to enrich or improve instruction, (2) be de- 
veloped and usable by more than one institution, (3) 
have an evaluation mechanism as a part of it, and (4) 



Project 


Grjint 


Applying Institution 


Working with the Mentally Retarded 




ivioorneau o taie L^oiiege 


Environmental Oualitv Education in th<* I.^lfp Acra<i<iir 'Rpo-inn 




ivioorneaa otace L^oiiege 


PiaffG-t's Develoomental TheOrv f^nrKiprvafinri Pnnrpnfc 




ijemiQji oLuieA^oiiege 


Develonment of Tfiachinp Behnvior KfnHpK 




ijemiQji oiaic ^^oiicge 


Gl ass worki n <? 




oL. ^^loua oiate ^^oiicge 


Business Education! Data Processing 




\a/i nOTifi Q+if^* locT^ 

vvinuua oiaiu ^uxicgc 


Industrial T^Hucntinn 




wmona oiate ^^oucge 


pifiorct'<i Con^scrvation Theorv 




oennajj otace college 


Behjivior Teaching Models 


son on 


jjcniiuji oiaic v^oiiege 


Bfisic P'lindnmentnls of Ice Slcntinp 


UjU^ 1 . f \J 


ijeniiuji vJiace v^oiiege 


Art P.xnpripnces nf the Plementarv T pvpI 




ivianKdio oiaie ^^oiiege 


Materials Production Consultant 


15,000.00 


Mankato State College 


Distributive Education-Management Development 


4,350.80 


Moorhead State College 


Area Production Consultant 


15 000 00 




Tn'nnrlsiTnpn f i^lc r%f ^OilH >^tatp r^lpptT'r>nir»c " 
X UiiUCxlXJCii LaJo v^X O^'l'^va OLCxL^ J_<Jl&LrlxdiiiLr9 


DyD / U.OJ 


oL. cioua otate i^oiiege 


1 syciioiugiucii jTueiiwiueii" 


1 n A7*J 9 0 


Southwest Minnesota 






State College 


Basic Program: Health Education 


. 6,502.31 


Southwest Minnesota 






State College 


Tln<;inp<;<: T^Hiicatinn' Data Prncpssinp 

1,^0 UX woO X-iU UVrMLXVJXX « ■■-^(XLM A. X W^WiJOX^Xf^ 


'PQn no 


vviiiijiict oLciic v^oiiege 


Industrial Education 


1 264 Of) 


YV JLliiJlicl O IctLC ^(JilCgC 


r^oncnltant in T*plpvisinn M[atprinl<; PrnHnrtinn 


1 S 000 00 


Tvinond oiaie v-'Ouege 


Development of Video Self-Instructional Materials 


2,313.50 


Univ. of Minn. J M[oms 


Senior Electronics Technician 


802.00 




Ampex Video-Tape Equipment Repair 


870.00 


ivjicuiivciLij oixiic ^Uiiege 


Home Economics: Food Processing 


1,278.70 


ivianKaio oiaie L-.oiiege 


Use of Instructional Television in Public School Programs in Minnesota 1,437.18 




Maternal Nursing 


2,043.10 


Mankato State College 


Laboratory Experiences 


2,468.86 


Mankato State College 


Plants and Human Affairs 


3,127.16 


Mankato State College 


Environmental Quality Education in the Lake Agassiz Region 


4,234.80 


Moorhead State College 


Working with the Mentally Retarded 


1,437.40 




Television Production Equipment Maintenance 


1,163.00 


St. Cloud State College 


Medieval Manuscript Art 


3,347.10 


St. Cloud State College 


Red Lake Indian Reservation 


3,443.55 


•St. Cloud State College 


Indian Life in Southwestern Minnesota 


395.00 


Southwest Minnesota 






State College 


Media Maintenance Training (Television 






Production Equipment Maintenance) 


909.00 


Winona State College 
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Project 


Grant 


Applying Institution 


Intioductioa to Macrame 


1,083.32 


Winona State College 


Administration of the Open School System i 


l,2Sa72 


Winona State College 


"Styles in Consort' —Basic Artistic 






xiiemeuts ot Music, Drama, and Dance 


1,296.68 


Winona State College 


Juvenile wiienQers 


2,223.77 


Winona State College 


Innovative Programs in Minnesota Elementary Education 


2,371.70 


Winona State College 


Kegionai v^omputer Center 


1,101.12 


Mankato State College 


/\auit liasic xiducation 


1,462.36 


Mankato State College 


Northwestern Minnesota: Problems, Resources, and the Future 


1,000.00* 


Moorhead State College 


Environmental Quality Education in the Lake Agassiz Region 


1,247.37 


Moo rhead State College 


Working with Social Services 


1,000.00* 


Moor h e ad S t a te Col 1 ege 


Communicating About Computers to the Educators 


1,000.00* 


Moorhead State College 


Maintenance of Video-Tape Recorders 


527.50 


Southwest Minnesota 
State College 


Dev..?:- pment of Video-Tape Presentations in the Basic Program, 






Health Education ^ ^ ^ 


1,450.00 


Southwest Minnesota 
State College 


Camera Techniques 


1,000.00 


Winona State College 


Color Television Production Equipment Maintenance 


1,527.00 


Winona State College 


Preparation of Teaching Materials 


6,262.70 


Bemidji State College 


Summer Production Personnel Support 


3,500.00 


Mankato State College 


Resident Consultant 


15,000.00 


Mankato State College 


Communicatmg About Computers to the Educators 


6,236,00 


Moorhead State College 


Working with Social Services 


6,810.00 


Moorhead State College 


Resident Consultant 


15,000.00 


Moorhead State College 


Solid State Electronics 


742.50 


St. Cloud State College 


Red Lake Indian Reservation 


1,572.58 


St. Cloud State College 


Snperh (^ommnnir'afinn 


5 ^ 1 fi 4n 

■J ,<•.' JL \J.*tW 


oi. i^ioua otate c^oiiege 


TVTaintf*nanrf* A/iH^o-Tanp ReroTfipr^i 




Southwest Minnesota 
State College 


Earth Science: Rocks and Landforms of Southeastern Minnesota 


3,151.10 


Winona State College 


Supplement to: "Regional Television Consultant Service" 






(Graphic Artist) 


5,000.00 


Winona State College 


Regional Television Center Consultant Services 


15,000.00 


Winona State College 


Politif*fll Sf*iPnpp' Tn<5lnirtinnf>l Arinlv*??*; 


I5DO0.UU 


Mankato State College 


Northwestern Minnesota: Problems, Resources, and the Future 


7,335.00 


Moorhead State College 


Video Cassette and Video Tape Presentations in the Speech Program 


7,197.36 


Southwest Minnesota 
State, College • 


Creativity through Music 


2,529.48 


Winona State College 



♦Granted $1,000.00 for planning among three projects. 
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MINITEX REPORT 

The list of libraries and institutions which follows shows the history of involvement, in the interlibrary 
exchange program and represents the status of tlie participation to date. 



January 1969 



HISTORY OF MINITEX USAGE 

Bemidji State College 

Duluth Public Library (Arrowhead Regional Library) 

Mankato State College 

Rochester State Junior College 

Rochester Public Library 

Southwest Minnesota State College 

St. Cloud State College 

St. John's University 

St. Mary's College 

University of Minnesota, Duluth 

University of Minnesota, Morris 



January 1970 



Winona State College 
College of St. Teresa 
St Olaf College 
Carleton College 



(Shared St. Mary^s TWX) 
(Shared St. Mary's TWX) 
(Used own TWX equipment) 
(Used own TWX equipment) 



January 1971 
July 1971 



Moorhead State College 
Winona State College 

Gustavus Adolphus College 
College of St. Scholastica 
Garleton College 
St. Glaf College 
College of St. Teresa 
Winona Public Library 
Concordia College 



(Used Winona State College TWX) 
(Moorhead) 



October 1971 



Augsburg College 
Bethel College 

Concordia College (St. Paul) 
Hamline University (CLIC) 
James J. Hill Reference Library 
Macalester College 
College of St. Catherine 
Gollege of St. Thomas 
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November 1971 



January 1972 



June 1972 



East Central Regional Library 
Great River Regional Library 
Lake Agassiz Regional Library 
Minnesota Valley Regional Library 
Nobles County Library 
Northwest Regional Library 
State Library Division 
Northland State Junior College 
Worthington State Junior College 



(Cannbridge) 
(St. Cloud) 
(Moorhead) 
(Mankato) 
(Worthington) 
(Thiel River Falls) 
(St. Panl) 



University of Minnesota, Crookston 

University of Minnesota, Waseca 

No rmandale State Junior College 

Mesabi State Junior College 

Austin State Junior College 

Crow River Regional Library ( Willmar) 

Brainerd State Junior College 
, Fergus Falls State Junior College 
Hibbing State Junior College ' 
Itasca State Junior College 
Northland State Junior College 
Rainy River State Junior College 
Vermilion State Junior College 
Willmar State Junior College 
Anoka County Library 
Dakota County Library System 
Hennepin County, Library 
Minneapolis Public Library 
Scott County Library System (MELSA) 
St/Paul Public Library 
Ramsey County Public Library 



(Grand Rapids) 
(Thief River Falls) 
(International Falls) 
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APPENDIX P 



CRIMINAL JUSTICE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM REPORT 



The Criniinal Justice Fellovvship Program was initi- 
ated by the; Higher Education Coordinating Commis- 
sion in cooperation with the Governor's Commission 
on Crime Prevention and ; Control for the : 1972-73 
academic year. The major purpose of the program is 
to provide additional data to the existing research base 
in crime prevention, law enforcement, and/or delin- 
. quency through fostering such graduate research in 
Minnesota colleges and universities. Research fellows 
devise their own instruments for data collection, analyze 
and interpret their data and provide a^ copy of the 
final report resulting from their individual research 
projects to both the Governor's Crime Commission 
and the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission. 

A second goal of the program is to familiarize an 
increasing number of graduate students with the liter- 
ature and problems associated with criminal justice 
research, thereby increasing interest in this area. For 
example, while individual projects are in progress, 
three seminars are held with the fellowship recipients, 
members of the Governor's Crime Commission, the 
project director who is a member of the staff of the 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission and in- 
terested experts in : the criminal justice field during 
the fall, winter, and spring quarters of the academic 
year. The seminars provide an opportunity for each 
criminal justice fellow to share and assess his progress 
and problems in conducting his research with his own 
peers as well as benefit from dialogue with those already 
working in the criminal justice system. The seminars 
also provide the staff with an opportunity to- assess the 
progress of the research fellow in completing his 
project. While not eligible for /the fellowship program 
themselves, the graduate faculties provide a vital link in 
the Criminal Justice Research Fellowship Program by 
encouraging able students to enter the fellowship com- 
petition and later by directing graduate students in 
their research projects. 

As a result of : the initial request for grant funds, the 
Criminal Justice Research Fellowship Program provides 
seven research fellowships of $3,000 each to qualified 
graduate students in disciplines related to criminal 
justice studies. Graduate students enrolled full-time 
in both Minnesota's private and public institutions of 
higher education are eligible to apply. The Criminal 
Justice Research Fellowship Program received $18,750 
from federal funds under the Omnibus Crim.e Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (P. L. 90-351), and 
$6,250 in matching funds from the Governor's Crime 
Commission. The total funds administered under the 
fellowship program are $25,000. 



The projects that were award^^d are listed beiow: 

Marshall Dermer University of Minnesota . 

Do (SEDERM) Socio-Economically Disad- 
vantagcd, Ethno-Racial Minorities Receive 
Fair Jury Trials? 

The Sixth Amendment provides for "trial by an 
impartial jury" and the Fourteenth Amendment 
guarantees "equal protection of the Taws." Certain 
social psychological formulations suggest that present 
judicial practices may result in - trials which are in 
violation of the United States Constitution. The pres- 
ent study is designed ; to determine if existing jury 
trials in fact deny the socio-^conomically disadvan- 
taged, and ethno-racial minorities (SEDERM) de- 
fendants fair trials. This study will specifically ex- 
amine the juror selection process of the Hennepin 
County courts in relation to' SEDERM and how 
adequately members of SEDERM are represented 
on jury panels. 

Peggy C. Giordano , University of Minnesota 
^ Effectiveness of Organizations in the Juvenile 

Justice System: A Client Perspective 

Tlie purpose of this project is to examine the effec- 
tiveness of major organizations dealing with problem 
juveniles in the Hennepin County area using problem 
juveniles aS: the informational source. Although in- 
tended as an independent project, it/will comple- 
ment other studies being done at the University of 
Minnesota on the same organizations, only from dif- 
ferent perspectives. 

Pamela A. Lanoue University of Minnesota 

Women's Role in the Adnilnistration of 
Criminal Justice • 

The purpose of this project is to determine the 
extent to which women are presently being denied 
employment in the law enforcement field; the career 
possibilities for women in police organizations; and. 
the specific barriers to employment from a legal, 
administrative and attitudinal perspective. \ ' 

R. Christopher Perry University of Minnesota 
Attitudes of the Accused: Dimensions 
The purpose of this study is to investigate and. identify 
differences in the pre- and post-trial perceptions of 
. the accused in order to determine how the process 
affects him. ' 

William M. Rhodes University of Minnesota 
Economic Analysis of Plea Bargaining 
An economic analysis of plea bargaining is intended . 
to give an insight into two simultaneous processes; 
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The first process is the decision of the prosecutor to 
either take a case to court or accept a guilty plea 
with a reduced charge. The second process is the de- 
cision of the defendant to either accept the prose- 
cutor's offer of a bargain,; or to force the issue to be 
decided by a bench or jury trial. It will be shown in 
this project that ^hese decisions can be partially 
explained using sti^ndarcl »<r^ononiic theory. That is, 
the prosecutor's and the defendant's choice either to 
go to trial or to plea bargain is a problem involving 
the rational allocation, of sparce resources to com- 
peting uses. The purpose o) T.his analysis is to deter- 
mine how the interaction between the above two 
decision-makers determine the number of criminal 
cases decided by trial rather than by a guilty plea, 
and the severity and distribution of sentences which 
the guilty receive. Morec -;:' this analysis is intended 
to illustrate how the reh:*v?-auon of resources within 
the judicial system will alter the flow of cases through 
the system. 

Rick L. Sloan Mankato State College 

Bail: Stigmatization and Alienation 

The purpose of this project is to explore stigmatiza- 
tion (imposed upon an individual by other individuals 
or social groups) and alienation (an individual's 
feeling of noninvolvement in and enstrangement from 
his society and culture) due to detention and to de- 
termine how stigmatization and alienation are affected 



by different bail procedures. Particular emphasis will 
be placed on identifying differences that occur by 
race. J 

John \V. Townsend University of Minnesota 
Group Homes: A Closer Look 

The concept of group homes has become an integral 
part of- the spectrum of community care for depend- 
ent and delinquent youths especially by justice, cor- 
rections and welfare officials in the nictrbpolhan area. 
Only limited data is available on the actual effects 
of the group home experience on its residents. The 
specific objectives of this study arc; \1) to promote 
the coordination and cooperation of the variety of 
agencies involved in the group home enterprise, pro- 
vide opportunities for mutual feedback processes to 
develop and initiate the employment of a consistent 
system of record keeping on juveniles across group 
home programs; (2) to assess the attitudes of those 
closely associated with the group home ; enterprise 

- toward the general group home environment, diag- 
nostic and placement practices, treatment methods 
and community involvement; and (3) to conduct a 
systematic follow-up on a sample of juveniles after 
their discharge from the group home facility to 
appraise their adjustment to the coriimunity. Included 
in this effort will be a report on the difficulties of 
interpreting the findings of such post-hoc treatment 

* analyses. 
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APPENDIX Q 



COMMUNITY SERYICE AND CONTINUING EDUCATION REPORT 



In 1965, the . Congress, recognizing the need for 
means through which the resources of higher education 
might be addressed to the growing problems of society, 
enacted Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

Designed to provide "grants and contracts . . . to 
strengthen continuing education and extension methods 
and teaching and public service, resources of colleges 
and universities," Title I HEA has been the catalyst 
that has encouraged Minnesota institutions of higher 
education into working partnerships with others in the 
broadest of attacks on community problems. Consortia 
has been developed and channels of communication 
opened between communities and higher education in- 
stitutions. The formation of these essential linkages 
between community and faculty may be vital to efforts 
in facing conmiunity and institutional challenges in 
the future. 

The results, in ' Minnesota have been impressive. 
Through careful planning and coordination and a judi- 
cious use of limited matching funds, the approximately 
$175,000 in federal funds made available to the state 
in each of the seven years has enabled 19 institutions, 
including junior colleges, area vocational-technical 
institutes, state colleges, private colleges and ; the uni- 
versity to- mount 73 community service programs of 
major importance. The impact of these programs ex- 
tends far beyond the immediate results achieved. Of 
greatest significance has been the development of insti- 
tutional ability to* respond to needs articulated by the 
cominunityl The increased competence and heightened 
awareness of the viable rate of the campus in identify- 
ing and ameliorating community problems are signifi- 
cant products of the experience with Title I projects in 
Minnesota. . 

The. following community service projects were 
funded in 1971-72 under Title I HEA of 1965 : 
. j^^^ . -. 

A Diversified Recreation Program for Inner City Youth 

AUGSBURG COLLEGE, Minneapolis Minnesota 
55404 

Program Director: Howard Pearson, Associate Profes- 
sor, Health and Physical Education, Augsburg: Col- 
lege, 332-5181, Ext. 582 

A diversified summer recreation program Augs- 
burg College promotes: (1) constructive use .c^isure 
time for 150 inner-city boj^s and girls ages 8-13 (two 
groups of 75, each for a three-week period); and, (2) 
provides an opportunity for 14-16 year old inner-city 



youths with leadership potential to work in a program 
where this potential is developed. What to do with one's 
leisure time is an immense problem for the inner-city. 
This problem will never be solved without programs 
which supply.' indigenous leadership for the various 
schools, playgrounds and agencies of the inner-city. 
This program is producing this type of indigenous 
leadership needed by recruiting junior assistants with 
leadership potential from various areas of the inner- 
city. These junior leaders help supervise the three 
groups of 25 boys and girls. They are placed under 
Augsburg College students -in either art, drama, music 
or physical education, according to their demonstrated 
abilities. The college students are those majoring in art, 
drama, music and physical education and are selected 
because of their interest in teaching or working in tlie 
inner-city and developing this ability with a practical 
seven week experience. . 

Institution Contribution: $19,580 
Federal Contribution: 5,000 

Total Project Budget: $24,580 

Urban Curriculum Development in Community Plan- 
ning for Model City Residents and College Students 

AUGSBURG COLLEGE — HIGHER EDUCATION 
CONSORTIUM FOR URBAN AFFAIRS, INC. 

Program Director: Robert W. Clyde, Ph.D., Director of 
Social Science Research Center, Augsburg College, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 332-5181, Ext. 329 

The aim of this project is to develop experimental ^ 
courses in Urban Planning and Development focusing v 
on the inner-city with the following objectives: 

a. Improvement of educational opportunities for 
low-income resident planners employed in the : 

; Minneapolis Model City community. Particular 
emphasis is placed on relating their experience to 
broader political and social concepts which are 
a piart of the planning process. Additional em- 
phasis is placed on the encouragement of quali- 

: fied residents to continue their pursuit of college 
level study. 

b. Improved understanding by college students of 
the reality problems encountered in attempting 
to plan and implement programs and policies 
designed to effect positive changes in the inner- 
city. Emphasis in this instance is again on relat- 
ing the more conceptual and theoretical material 
to the realities of the planning process. 
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c. Provision of the 13 colleges and universities rep- 
resented in the Consortium with the opportunity 
to test a unique educational approach in Urban 
Studies, vyith implications for further curriculum 
development. To this end, courses include both 
residents: and students in the same classes and 
incorporate the findings of the Consortium's in- 
■. terdisciplinary evaluation team presently exam- 
ining the Model Cities planning process. The 
..format calls for heavy use of community officials 
and leaders as resource persons (e.g., state and 
local government officials, state, metropolitan and 
local planners, etc.). 

As a result of this project, colleges represented in the 
Consortium should be in a better position to modify 
existing course offerings in Urban Studies or develop 
additional curricula incorporating some of the experi- 
ence gained in this project. 

: Institutional Contribution: $ 4,000 
Federal Coritribution: 8,000 

Total Project Budget: $12,000 

A Program of Communit}' Development and Environ- 
mental Quality 

BEMIDJI STATE COLLEGE, Bemidji, Minnesota 
56601 

Program Director: Mrs. Ida Mae Geittmann, Associate 
Direc^tor of Continuing Education, Bemidji State Col- 
lege,>2 18-755-2068 

The primary objective of this program is to meet the 
needs of the area in community and resource develop- 
ment. It is the intent of this program to create an aware- 
ness of the problems confronting the people of the area 
so that they and the leadership can make intelligent and 
informed decisions governing the future of the area. 

The project includes the sponsorship of programs to 
promote area economical development, improvement of 
governmental and educational service and addressing 
environmental and sociological needs. 

Institutional Contribution: $ 2,500 
Federal Contribution: 5,000 

Total Project Budget: $ 7,500 

Community Problem-Solving in Southern Minnesota 
Urban Regions 

MANKATO STATE COLLEGE, Urban Studies In- 
stitute, Mankato, Minnesota 

Program Director: Dr. Robert A: Barrett, Urban Studies 
Institute Director; Professor, Department of Political 
Science; 507-389-1714 



i The objectives of the program are as follows: To pro- 
vide a laboratory experience for experimentation and 
simulation of urban problem-solving; to apply the find- 
ings of interdisciplinary research on systematic com- 
munity problem solving; to sensitize community leaders 
and community development specialists regarding com- 
munity problems and development; to encourage more 
flexible attitudes toward local government moderniza- 
tion of structure and techniques, with particular em- 
phasis upon the newly formed Minnesota Valley Coun- 
cil of Governments; and to promote better use of exist- 
ing information resources. 

Institutional Contribution: $10,000 
Federal Contribution: 20,000 

Total Project Budget: $30,000 

Western Minnesota Comniunicalion and Resource De- 
velopment 

MOORHEAD STATE COLLEGE, Moorhead, Min- 
nesota 56560 (On behalf of the Tri-CoUege Univer- 

,':^sity)"- 

Program Director: Charles E. P. Simons, Dean of Social 
and "Behavioral Sciences, Moorhead State : College, 
Moorhead 218-236-2166 

The demands placed upon established community, in- 
stitutioris today frequently exceed their delivery ability 
for eflective action planning, community building, and 
intergovernmental cooperation. In addition communi- 
tie5 in western Minnesota are experiencing continued 
out migration and a declining tax . base. (In this pro- 
posal "Western Minnesota" refers particularly to Re- 
gion IV, but also to portions of Regions I and II. ) Re- 
gionar development commissions, although not yet es- 
tablished in western Minnesota, will eventually serve as 
vehicles for needed planning and development and the 
improvement of del ivery systems ( the several complexes 
of institutions which provide services such as health care 
facilities) within regions. The colleges, in western Miif- 
nesota have educational resources which can assist in 
the process of regional development and in the improve- 
ment of governmental and social services. The project 
is designed to harness these resources to contribute to 
the development and planning processes. 

Institutional Contribution: $24,409 
Federal Contribution: 20,000 

Total Project Budget: $44,409 

Continuation of Southwest Minnesota Community Serv- 
ice Clearinghouse 

SOUTHWEST MINNESOTA STATE COLLEGE, 
Marshall, Minnesota, and WILLMAR STATE JUN- 
IOR COLLEGE, Willmar, Minnesota 
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Program Director: Mr. Clifford D. Sibley, Assistant to 
the Director, Public Services and Development, 
Southwest Minnesota State College 507-'5 37-7 119 

The 19 county area of southwestern Minnesota 
consists of 194 communities with both individual prob- 
lems and interrelated problems. Agriculturally based, 
this rural area suffers from both declining population 
and economic bases. This situation causes related diffi- 
culties" in education, health, social and other sectors. 

Through the currently funded Title I project, ^^South- 
west Minnesota Community Service Clearinghouse," 
eommunitics are being provided names and pertinent 
information about people and agencies v/ho possess 
knowledge or expertise to assist them with their prob- 
lems. Also through this action project, conferences and 
workshops dealing with specific problems faced by com- 
munities are being held ihroughout the area. 

Many progressive communities, particularly those 
with small populations, even with the assistarjce of the 
present Clearinghouse project, have difficulty Jn identi- 
fying their problems in a priority manner and following 
through on recommendations to solve the problems they 
face.^ : 

Institutional Contribution: $26,308.24 
Federal Contribution 20,000.00 

: Total Project Budget: $46,308.24 

Community Analysis Forums II — Callbacks and Up- 
dating 

ST. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY, Coilegeville, Minnesota 

Program Director; Dr. L. Dennis Kleinsasser, Associate 
Director, Center for the Study of Local Government, 
St. John's University 612-363-7725 

Phase I of this program to serve 12 selected Min- 
nesota "micro-cities" was assisted by $ 1 1,000 from Tide 
I last year: It is basically a "delivery system" for Micro- 
City research jSndings to Minnesota cities in the 10,000 
to 50,000 size category. Too often research , remains 
academic dnd gathers dust. This project is a pilot ex- 
periment to "deliver" results to cities in a practicable 
form for furthier action by them. To do this, the Center 
at St. John's is developing a new interdisciplinary, inter- 
city comparative model. This model was field tested 
over the past 12 months through a "municipal diag- 
nostic" service to 12 cities in Minnesota, a service 
not now available so far as we know anywhere in the 
natiori. . 

Institutional Contribution: $10,886 
Federal Contribution: 10,000 

Total Project Budget: $20,886 
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Area Workshops on Intergovernmental Cooperation and 
Coordination 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Department o£,Ag- 
ricultural and Applied Economics and Agricultural 
Extension Service 

Program Director: Charles Sargent, Associate Professor, , 
Agricultural Economics and Community Develop- 
ment Specialist 373-0950 ^ 

Tlie main objective of the workshop is to provide a 
unique educational setting where community loaders 
and experienced academic and agency personnel can 
interact and discuss in depth alternative solutions "to^ 
current local issues. An attempt is being made to im- 
prove public decision-making by putting more "power 
of knowledge" into the hands of the people who can 
influence change. Participants will include county, city 
and village officials and their staffs plus other commu- 
nity leaders and legislators. 

Institutional Contribution: $ 6,853 
Federal Contribution: ■ 12,000 

Total Project Budget: $18,853 

Tri-County Poverty Assistance Program (Minnesota 
counties of Winona, Houston, and Fillmore) 

COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA, Winona, Minne- 

,: sota: . ■ 

Program Director: Miss Bernadette Graf, ACSW, As- 
sistant Professor, Social Work, College of Saint Te- 
resa. 507-454-2930, Ext. 215 

The specific problem addressed by this project is: 
How can the unsatisfied needs of a largely rural, eco- 
nomically disadvantaged segment of the population of 
the area with which this proposal is concerned best be 
served? 

It has been well established that the alleviation of 
almost any social need can be conducted successfully 
through a person-to-person relationship between the 
individual or family and the worker. But this is an ideal 
which can be put into practice only: if the two sides, two 
persons essential to the communication, are :present. 
The agencies in the area under study (and this is by no 
means unique to this particular area) are not sufficienfly 
staffed to provide this service in anything like the vol- 
ume needed. . 

With this deficiency in mind, representatives of the 
Southeastern Minnesota Citizens' Action Council ap- 
proached some members of the faculty of the College 
of Saint Teresa in the summer of 1970 with this cjues- 
tion: Might there be students interested in performing 
this service as volunteers? They would have to be ori- 
ented to existing conditions and. needs so that they 
might become competent to handle situations likely to 
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be encountered. If this could be done, the SEMCAC 
people said, then those volunteering and adequately 
oriented, could be put to good use. By supplementing 
work novv being done, they could extend the usefulness, 
of agencies in die area, including those in the SEMGAC 
organization, interested in making use of tlicm. Further- 
more, the work would provide the student volunteers 
with valuable clinical experience. 

Institutional Contribution: $ 6,350 
Fedecal Contribution: 12,000 

Total Project Budget: $18,350 

Black Family Life in an Urban Community 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA — Afro-American 
Studies Department • 

Program Director: Mrs. JosieiRiJJbhnson, Instructor, 
; University of Minnesota, Afro-American Studies De- 
; partmcnt 376-7221 or 373-0143 

There is a growing belief that a "breakdown" within 
the American family structure is the basis for many of 
society's ^ most vexing problems. Numerous programs, 
all operating on tlie thesis tliat there is something both 
distinguishable and worthwhile witliin the American 
white family, have been designed to assist the black 
family in America to become "like the white family." 
This study adopts for exploration purposes the thesis 
that it might Well be, an important part of America's 
salvation that the "strengths" which are within the 
black family are those which should be emulated by 
the white family. Thus the attempt here is to deter- 
mine realistically and within terms of the black ex- 
perience what are the features unique to the traditional 
black family, which have — despite all outside efforts 
to the contrary — kept it a more viable force in the 
development of its members than is credited by existing 
scholarship in the field. 

Institutional Contribution: $ 3,000 
Federal Gontribution: 5,000 

Total Project Budget: $ 8,000 

Expanding Educational Opportunity to Secondary 
School Dropouts Through Independent Study (Cor- 
respondence) 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Department of In- 
dependent Study, General Extension Division 

Program Director: Jerome C. Winegar, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Independent Study, University of Minnesota 
612-373-3803 

In order to provide an alternative educational struc- 
ture to dropouts and to those termed "potential drop- 



outs" by local schools,; various school districts through- 
out the United States have developed so-called **drop- ; 
out centers" during the past four years. These are pper- ; 
ations normally located within a storefront or other nbn- / 
school building. The center provides facilities for voca- 
tional and technical training in order to instruct ^ at- : , 
tendces in a skill that may be useful to them wheri 
securing a job. Some centers also provide limited aca- 
demic training, usually in the areas of reading, writing,^! ; :;: 
and general mathematics. Tlic limits on the academic 
offerings usually exist because of the employment bf; a : l 
staff primarily equipped to oflcr the vocational subjects. : 
In order to supplement the academic offerings, most : 
dropout centers arrange for interested persons to attend : 
a regular secondary school on a part-time basis. Hope- 
fully, by this cooperative method, some dropouts will 
eventually graduate. ■'■ )/' ■ 

Institutional Contribution: $ 3,467 1 
Federal Contribution: 5,000 ;' , 

Total Project Budget: $ 8,467 ; 

University-Coinmunity Progrsm for Planning and De- 
velopment in the Arrowhead Region 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DULUTH, Duluth, 
Minnesota 55812 

Program Director; Wayne A. Jessewein, Assistant Pro- ^v ; ^ 
fessor of Economics, University of Minnesota, Duluth 
218-726-7256 ' \- .rS: 

Under the proposed program the University of Min- 
nesota through all its units, but primarily through its 
Duluth campus is cooperating with the Regional Com-^ 
mission and assisting the local communities through 
both a continuation and an expansion of the. program 
begun under the previous Title I grant. The existing 
educational efforts aimed at assisting the Arrowhead 
Regional Development Commission explain to local 
communities of northeastern Minnesota how to function- ; " 
effectively within the regional structure and how to J 
formulate and implement development plans are being 
continued. New educational efforts aimed at exploring! i 
selected problem areas in the process of planning and 
aimed at increasing the efficiency of local government 
operations are being started. 

Institutional Contribution: 510,000 : 
Federal Contribution: 20,000 

Total Project Budget: $30,000 

Formation of a Regional Planning Commission 

UNXVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MORRIS, Morris, 
Minnesota 

Program Director: Sun M. Kahng, Executive Coordiria- 
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tor, Regional Research Genter for Community De- 
: velopment 589-2211, Ext. 279 

The specific objectives of the proposed program are: 

a. To facilitate the formation of a regional planning 
commission at the nearest possible date. 

b. To strengthen and enlarge the resources and 
capability of the Regional Research Center for 
Community Development (RRCCD) at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Morris. 

c. To establish a Community Development Associa- 
tion (GDA) to carry out various multi-county 
community projects. 

Insritutional Contribution: $ 2,770 
Federal Contribution: 3,500 

Total Project Budget:! $ 6,270 

West Central Regional Inter-Agent Help Program 

WILUvIAR STATE JUNIO COLLEGE, Willmar, 
Minnesota / i 

Program Director: Mr. Bert Phillips, Director of Com- 
munity Services, Wilhnar State Junior College 6 1 2- 

:;\\-235-2131;.>-. 

Health and social services and the particular prob- 
lems with which they might deal must be viewed as 
part of the total social, economic system. The inter- 
agency comprehensive planning l^ecomes one of the 
many broader areas of planning in the context of the 
overall development. In other words, inter-agency 
planning must relate closely to other planning programs 
within the region. It is hoped that the cooperative 
efforts of the inter-agency program and the agencies will 
result in the development of a sound planning program 
that will match needs and resources in the community. 

Institutional Contribution; $ 1,805 
Federal Contribution: 3,500 

Total Project Budget: $ 5,305 

Minnesota Catalog of Programs for Individual and 
Community Development 

WINONA STATE COLLEGE, Winona, Minnesota 

Program Directors: Ahmed H. El-Afandi/ Associate 
Professor 507-457-2124 and : C. Kenneth Meyer, 
Assistant Professor 507-457-2 1 24 

The: overall objective of the proposed catalog is to 
provide a single reference for those working in the 
community planning field [containing information on 
programs already in existence so as to provide f ot; 
maximum use of these, programs. A catalog such as 



that proposed will enable state legislators in the future 
to improve upon existing programs and to possibly 
avoid duplication of functions. 

Institutional Contribution: $ 1,750 
Federal Contribution: 2,000 

Total Project Budget: S 3,750 

I ^1972 ' . 

Tri-County Poverty Assistance Program (Mimicsota 
counties of Winona, Houston and Fillmore) 

COI.T nGE OF SAINT TERESA, Winona, Minnesota 

Program Director: Miss Bernadette Graf, ACSW, 
Assistant Professor, Social Work, College of Saint 
Teresa 507-454-2930, Ext. 256 

The first year's experience has shown that the person- 
to-person relationships which the program has been able 
to establish have not only satisfied the immediate needs, 
but in several cases have led to the discovery of more 
basic, deeper needs some of which are being treated. 
These needs may be, for example, a desire to learn to 
read, to learn a vocation or trade, to become qualified 
for a Job requiring a high schol diploma., how to use 
the food doDar mo :e effectively. These cases are not 
numerous, but it is believed that the program could 
move to\yard the improvement or motivation of at least 
a part of the disadvantaged segment and the partial 
elimination of some: of the resignation to a poverty 
existence or the encouragement of a spark of desire Jo 
emerge from an existence of hopeless and endless 
poverty. 

Institutional Contribution: $ 6,900 
Federal Contribution: 10,000 

Total Project Budget: $16,900 

Central Minnesota Public Service Consortium, Phase I 

COLLEGE OF ST. BENEDICT, St. Joseph, Minne- 
sota 

Program Director: Dr. Robert Wick^ Distinguished 
Service Professor, St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota 612-255-0121 

The objectives of this project are* to invei^tory ; the 
needs of the region, the; capabilities of the colleges, the 
feasibility of some type of consortium structure, the 
creation and staffing structure, the formation of action 
programs to meet the needs as defined in the earlier 
mentioned survey, and data collection. This is an opera- 
tion that requires more than a year to implement. Con- 
sequently, although much of the preliminary work will 
involve action^ it is a type of action that will logically 
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lead in the direction of increasingly direct assaults on 
community problems — a necessary preliminary to 
mounting a continuous action program within tlie re- 
gion. It is action on one of the region's most pressing 
problems — the absence of a viable mechanism to pro- 
vide sophisticated services, research and problem solv- 
ing capability. 

Institutional Contribution: $ 14,9 1 8 
Federal Contribution: 18,000 

Total Project Budget: $32,918 

iViodel Instructional Program for Local Officials 

ST. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY, Collegeville, Minnesota 
56321 

Mr. David SI ipy, Micro-City Project Director, Center 
for the Study of Local Government, St. John's Uni- 
versity, 612-363-7725 

/ The objectives of our instructional program for mu- 
nicipal officials were created cooperatively with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota staff. Based on the specific prob- 
lem, this program is to create and test a model instruc- 
tional program for local decision-makers from com- 
munities in out-state Minnesota. In order to form a 
comprehensive educational effort, the creation of such 
a program will be coordinated with the University of 
'Minaesota as described below and will incorporate ma- 
terials being created by the Metropolitan Council. These 
materials will be in the form of a planning and zoning 
training manual. 

The efforts are being directed toward creating and 
testing a model program that will enable local officials 
to: 

1. Define "community planning" as distinguished 
from "zoning" and identify its role in a commu- 
nity. 

2. Define their own needs for training in the plan- 
ning process. 

3. Identify and participate in the siajor steps of a 
planning process. 

4. Recognize their own role and the functions of 
others in this process. 

: 5. Use the tools that are available to them in plan- 
ning, recognizing appropriate and inappropriate 

uses. ■■■ ■ . ■ ■ 

6. Improve decision-making skills with a recognition 
of responsibility and the long range effects of de- 
cisions on the community. 

7. Recognize the importance of relating land plan- 
ning decisions to the comprehensive community 
plan. 



In addition to these objectives, the program has an 
experimental focus. With the University of Minnesota 
project proposal, it is hoped tliat comparative data re- 
garding effective alternative strategies for training can 
be gathered, given common objectives and evaluative 
techniques. 

Whereas, the Center is working with two or three 
communities in the out-state area, die University project 
draws representative participants from several local 
units around the metropolitan area. The Center is at- 
tempting to have 100% participation by municipal offi- 
cials in the communities that they work with, while the 
University project deals with representative participants. 
Re^jults of the techniques being tested may suggest a 
variety of strate;»ies for programming in other parts of 
Minnesota. The iong-range aim, not included in this 
proposal, would involve implementation of the instruc- 
tional program throughout the state. 

Institutional Contribution: $ 6,525 

Federal Contribution: 12,667 

Total Project Budget: $19,192 

Housing Needs for Ihe Lbw Income and Elderly 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Program Director: William J. Sliney, Area Extension 
Coordinator, University of Minnesota 218-755-2069 

The principle objective of this project is to provide 
adequate housing for the people of the three-cotinty area 
by creating an awareness - of the housing situation and 
the resources available to provide better housing. 

i More specific objectives are: , 

•a. Investigate with public oflScials and commtmity 
leaders the need for county Housing and Rede- 
velopment Authorities. 

b. Inform the general public and community lead- 
ers on the availability of private and public finan- 
cial assistance for housing. 

c. Inform individual home buildei's, lemodelers, 
public housing officials and contractors on hous- 
ing space needs, psychological needs and the 
economics of building and home ownership. ' 

d. Investigate with public officials, housing authori- 
ties and: community leaders the phenomenon of 
the disproportionate number of older men to 
older women and the implication it may have for 
senior citizen housing. 

In.:; titutional Contribution: $10,050 
'Federal Contribution: 8,910 

Total Project Budget: $ 1 8,960 
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A Collaborative Approach to the Regenerating of Rural 
Regions in Minnesota 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 

Program Director: Robert D. Clemence, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Architecture, and Coordinator, Urban Edu- 
cation Center, University of Minnesota 373-2198 and 
827-2608. 

This project calls for an application of the service/ 
learning concept (referred to in parts one and two) 
focusing on Renville County and the Renville County 
F^^egion in westcentral Minnesota. 

There arc rather specific reasons for choosing the 
'Icnvillc County Region as the demonstration area for 
this concept. 

First of all, the proposed project has already been 
piloted successfully in the Bird Island-Olivia area of 
Renville County by two University students (John 
Sanger, now a graduate of the School of Architecture 
and Eric.Bundlie, now a Journalism School graduate), 
and a very receptive climate for eountry-wide coopera-. 
tion has been established. If, and this is; the hope and 
intention, John Sanger can continue his affiliation with 
the project in the role of field coordinator, we are con- 
fident that county residents will welcome the collabora- 
tive input of other young people from the University. 
And, as noted in part two of this proposal, tlie presence 
of community receptiveness is essential if outside con- 
tributions are to be meaningful. We would in fact hope 
that much (but not all) of the student input would 
eome from University students who have grown up in 
rural or small town MinncsotaT This would assure : us 
vthat they would be welcome as returning "insiders" 
with special educational talents and an interest in their 
homeland. In addition it might even yield a cadre of 
students with as much dedication to rural community 
viability as that now found in^John Sanger. 

Institutional Contribution: $ 8,908 
: Federal Contribution: 14,000 

: Total Project Budget: $22,908 

Development of a Pi!ot Center for Home Improvement 
Design Services for Referred Low Income Clients in 
? Minneapolis, Minnesota 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Program Director: Gertrude Esteros, Head, Design De- 
partment, University of Kiinnesota 373-1015 

The purpose is to provide low income clients with 
alternative solutions to home improvements. The center 
for home improvement design services would serve as 
an *'idea"= source. It is an old house in need of many 
improvements. .Differing kinds of wall and floor treat- 
ment, storage, furnishings and equipment would all 



provide suggestions for clients' own problems. The im- 
provement of the center itseU would be accomplished 
largely by do-it-yourself volunteers — University stu- 
dents and volunteer professionals. (If feasible, there 
may be some client assistance.) Some of {he rooms 
would be used as workshop areas where clientii could 
work on their own furnishings problems with help of 
the volunteer professionals (student and other) and 
aides. Individual consultation service would be pro- 
vided. 

To establish a method for using talents and skills of 
University housing and interior design personnel in 
community improvement. This has dual purpose: (1) 
to help solve community problems; (2) to provide edu- 
cational field work experience for students and con- 
dnuing contact with community agencies and low* in- 
come home environment problems for faculty. 

To establish a liaison with community organizations 
concerned v/ith home improvement services. The two 
organizations most closely concerned with this proposal 
\yill be a private non-prollt corporation, Project for 
Pride in Living (<i project of Advocate Services, Inc.), 
and the Minneapolis Model Cities Housing Bureau. In 
addition, welfare agencies who make referrals of clients 
would be involved. 

Institutional Contribution : $ 9,048 
Federal Contribution: 16,200 

Total Project Budget: $25,248 

Indian Mini-College for Urban Indians 

METROPOLITAN STATE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 50 
Willow Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Program Director: Howard E. Beigstrom, President, 
Metropolitan State Junior College, 335-8944 

The most specific goal of the project is an effort to 
humanize education » The overall program and courses 
developed for the mini-college are aimed at changing 
previous educational patterns, stimulating a motivation 
to learn and assisting in career direction. This can be 
done by the use of trained Indian personnel, the devel- ; 
opment of courses related to the residents' culture and 
values, and teaching the courses in their home area. ■ 

It is not anticipated that this program will accomplish 
the total objective of proper education of Indians, but 
it will be an action with a positive direction and course. 
It is a start, a; beginning, and an attempt to find a pos- 
sible solution to ilv: educational system for Indian 
people with Indians participating and advising this 
project. 

Institutional Contribution: $10,600 
Federal Contribution: v l2>150 

Total Project Budget: $22,750 
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Southwest Minnesota Community Scr>'ice Clearinghouse 

SOUTHWEST MINNESOTA STATE COLLEGE, 
Marshall, Minnesota; 

WILLMAR STATE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Willmar, 
Minnesota; 

WORTHINGTON STATE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Worthington, Minnesota. 

Program Director: Mr. Clifford D. Sibley, Director, 
Center for Cornmunity Services, Southwest Minnesota 
State College, Marshall,. Minnesota 507-537-7] 19 

The principal objectives of this project are: 

a. Identify and select six-ten communities in south- 
western Minnesota to act as models for organiz- 
ing, developing problem-solving procedures and 
applying problem-solving procedures in a planned 
manner to the problems they face. : 

b. To match expertise of selected college, faculty 
and students from Southwest Mirincso^^a State 
College, Willmar State Junior College, and 
Worthington State Junior College to pr^>^?ems 
faced by area communities. 

e. Through cooperative, team approaches by per- 
sonnel from the three institutions, work with area 
communities to iBnd solutions to community 
problems. 

d. Act as a model for similar coromunities; provide 
both a written history of the model communities' 
processes and actions and serve as open labora- 
tories to visitors from other communities. 

e. Disseminate a quarterly progress; report regard- 
ing problem-solving activities of the model com- 
munities. 

f. Model communities will host a coriference to 
■ share with leaders of bther-xommiunities the 

. problemrsolving process they followed and their 
successes and failures. 

Institutional Contribution: $14^933 
Federal Contribution: 14,868 

Total Project Budget: $29,801 

WcstvMinnesota Communication and Resource Dcvel- 
bpment 

MOORHF.AD STATE COLLEGE, Moortiead, Minne- 
sota 56560 (On behalf of Concordia College, Fergus- 
Falls vState Junior College, Moorhead State College, 
North Dakota State University, University of Minne- 
sota, University of Minnesota at Morris, and the 
Adult Distributive Education Program of the Area 
/Voeational-TeehaieaMnstitutes) 



Program Director: Dr. Byron L. Schmid, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Moorhead State College, 
• Moorhead, Minnesota 21 S"236-294^Z • 

The ovcrair objective of the West Minnesota Con- 
sortium (Concordia College, Fergus Falls Stale Junior 
College, Mooiiiead State College, North Dakota State" 
University, the University of Mirmesota, the University 
of Minnesota at Morris, and the Adult Distributive 
Education Program of the Area yocationnl-Tcchnlcal 
Institutes) proposal is development of partnerships 
between units of government and institutions of higher 
education in west Minnesota for community and re- 
gional proDl cm-solving activities. The program proposes 
. development of cooperative relationships with the re- 
gional development commission and other units of gov- 
ernment through which the resources of higher educa- 
tion can be made available for prpblem-soiving activities 
in order that educators can join with public ofTicials, 
agency, personnel and planners and other interested 
citizens in efforts designed to guide creative change in 
the regional comn 'Uy. 

Institutional Contribution. $23,976 
Federal Contribution: 17,973 

: Total Project Budget: $41,949 

Region IX Comniunily aiid Regional f^evelopment 

MANKATO STATE COLLEGE, Urban Studies Insti- i 
tute, Mankato, Minnesota 

. PrCi^ram Director: Mr. Roger A, Davis, Assistant Diree- 
■ tor of Community Service, Urban Studies Institute 
■ 507-389-6425 :V■;^;v: 

Communities need help and . colleges need to offer; ' 
legitimac)' both to their students- and to the public;: A^ 
natural blending of the centers of training and knowl- 
edge with centers of urban and regional problems seems ; 
to offer itself as an acceptabli^ proposal to^ parties. 
If government programs a^^ become; less overwhelm- 
ing to communities in need, this type of proposal can 
becbrneiavkey element to implementation. If the people 
of our state are to accept the increasing burdens and 
commUment to higher education Ihen tangible programs 
^ such as this one, which they can touch and see working 
are needed now. If we are to channel the ■ energies of 
students toward constructive use of their talents and if 
we are to assist them in acquiring problem-solving tal- 
ents, once again, this type of proposal is needed. Finally, ' 
if we are to take seriously the commitment of our yoiith 
and their desire to have something to say concerning the 
direction and quality of their educational effort, partic- 
ularly about the environment, then this project clearly 
has its objectives defined. 

Institutional Contribution: $11,059 

Federal Contribution: 17,550 

Total Project Budget: $28,609 
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Action Systems for Community Problem-Solving and 
Rural Development 

BEMIDJI STATE COLLEGE, Bemidji, Minnesota 
56601 

Program Director: Edward Gersich, Director of Area 
Services, Bemidji State College 218*755-2068 

Priority objectives are concerned with initiating, de- 
veloping and implementing needed programs as deter- 
mined by the Northern Minnesota Coordinating Council 
for Continuing Education and Community Services 
(hereafter referred; to as NMGCCECS) group. The 
people in the service area should experience increased 
awareness, understanding and appreciation of and abil- 
ity to analyze local, physical, social, cultural and eco-. 
nomic conditions, trends, problems and public issues. 
It is intended that this will enbance and improve their 



decision-making about problems, issues and opportun-. 
ities. A primary objective is to provide those research 
results and other information to communities, groups, 
individuals and agencies which will assist in developing 
their human, institutional, cultural and natural resources 
implied by the several local, regional and state contexts. 
It is intended that this will enhance the understanding 
of and desire to cope with those forces which are chang- 
ing established rural communities and will improve the 
educational capabilities of cooperating institutions to 
deal with problems of rural development, new rural 
forms and rural growth. 

Institutional Contribution: $ 7,560 
Federar Contribution: 10,440 

Total Project Budget: $18,000 



APPENDIX R 
COMPUTER REPORT 

SUMMARY AND REVIEW OF COMPUTP^G ACTIVITIES AND BUDGET 

REQUESTS FOR THEIR bUPPORT IN 
MINNESOTA POST-SEGONDARY EDUCATION, 1973-1975 



Introduction . 

The Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission was established in 1965 by the Min- 
nesota State Legislature to review and coordinate 
various aspects of post-secondary education. The 
five ''systems" of education represented on the 
Commission are the University of Minnesota, the 
Minnesota State College System, the Minnesota 
State Junior Colleges, the private colleges (repre- 
sented through the Minnesota Private College 
Council), and the Area Vocational-Technical In- 
stitutes which report through the State Department 
of Education. 

In 1970 an intensive study of the use of com- * 
puters in Minnesota post-secondary education was 
carried out as part of >a overall study of State la- , 
formation Systems spci^sored by the Governor's 
Advisory Committee on Information v^:;m?y. The 
study resulted in a report. Computers and I nfor^ 
mation Systems in Higher Education, IPJO-IPSO, 
which suggested that the requirements for instruc- 
tional, research, and administrative computing and 
data processing in post-secondary education can 
be met most effectively through implementation of 
a long-range plan for cooperative planning and 
Utilization of computers. The Minnesota Higher 
Education Coordinating Commission endorsed this 
suggestion and adopted a policy statement which, 
taken with other recommendations in the report 
and legislation passed by the 1971 I-egislature, de- 
fined for the Commission five responsibilities: 

(1) Develop plans and policies for assuring co- 
ordinated and efficient development of the use 
of computers and related information systems 
in higher education, and recommending im- 
plementation thereof to the Commissioner of 
Administration (Chapterf 9 18; H. F; 2166, 

. Section 3. [16.92]) 

(2) Prepare for each session of the State Legisla- 
ture a report on computing activities and fa- 
cilities in post-secondary education during the 
previous biennium, indicating how their evo- , 
lution has been consistent with or deviated ' 
from the long-range plan and how that plan 
should be modified for the future. 

(3) ; Prepare for each session of the State Legisla- 
ture a summary of the proposed computing 



budgets of each of the four pubhcly-supported 
systems of post-secondary education, along 
with a plan for the development of computing 
facilities and services over tlie next biennium. 

(4) Review and make recommendations on pro- 
posals for establishing new computing facil- 
ities in the publicly-supported institutions of 
post-secondary education. 

(5) Establish technical standards for computer 
hardware and soft\yare — especially that con- 
nected with remote communications between 
computers and terminals — to facilitate shar- 
ing and exchange of facilities and services 
among the institutions of the state. 

The Comrnission has requested the Computer 
Advisory Committee to assist in the responsibility 
for preparing these reports, reviews and standards. 
This Committee is constituted of two members 
each representing the University of Minnesota, the 
State College System, the State Junior Colleges, 
the Area yocational-Technical Institutes, and the 
private colleges of the state, plus one representa- 
tive from the State Department of Administration 
and one from the Governor's Advisory Committee 
on Information Systems. 

This report, prepared by the Computer Advisory 
Gommittee of the Minnesota Higher Educaiion ; 
Coordinating Commission, responds to items (2) : , 
and (3) above; it AS a very brief report on: the : 
computing activities arid facilities in post-secondary 
education oyer the past biennium and a summary 
and review of the pioposed comput'ng budgets 
within post-secondary educatiuii for the 1973-75 
biennium. The basis of the Committee's review of 
past progress and future plans is the 1970 report 
mentioned above (hereinafter referred to as the 
'"State Plan'*). This plan recommended the devel- 
opment of a computing capacity in Minnesota 
higher education which by IS/'/fi- would be ade- 
quate to meet two general goals (p. 4-17) : 

(1) "Provide educational computing services for 
all of higher education in Minnesota equiva- 
lent to! that available at a few leading um> 
versities of the nation in 1967-68." 

(2) "Establish machine-readable data bases and 
an administrative data processing capacity 
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which is sufficient to support the management 
information needs of institutions and systems 
of higher education and lay the basis for 
program planning and budgetuig.'* 

The plan contained detailed computer capacity 
estimates^for meeting these goals by 1975, as well 
as estimates of the facilities and operating costs 
involved. These cost estimates were not adjusted 
to allow for inflation, and the recommendations" 
were not cut back in response to anticipated state 
fiscal problems. They were aimed at achieving the 
reasonable goals stated above by about 1975; the 
1971-73 computing budget requests to the Legis- 
lature were based on linear progress toward those 
goals. 

The basis of the present requests and of this 
budget review is to continue that progress as out- 
lined in the State Plan. Since its specific recom- 
mendations of facilities and costs extend through 
1975, this review is based on those specific rec- 
ommendations and projections. It is the responsi- 
bility of the governing boards of the various sys- 
tems of education, the Higher Education Coordi- 
nating Gommission, the Governor's office, the 
State Departmerit of Administration, and the Leg- 
islature to review these requests and recommenda- 
tions and scale them to the resources which they 
feel can be allocated to this kind of activity in 
higher education, making appropriate, allowances 
for the merits of the proposed computing activities 
and for other demands on public funds. 

The budget requests summarized in this docu- 
ment for the University of Minnesota, the State 
College System, and the State Junior Colleges 
have been approved by the respective governing 
boards of those systems. The Computer Advisory 
Committee, in submitting this report, recommends 
to the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission that these budget; requests be" ap- 
proved and be recommendcS to the Governor and 
to the Legisl ature for approval and funding , In ad- 
dition to these system requests, the Committee has 
recommended four inter-system proposals 'for 
funding and implementation through the : Higher 
Education Coordinating Comrnission itself; these 
are jiumTnarized in Section V of this report. Fol- 
lowing the final decision on resources which can 
be allotted to computing in post-secondary edu- 
cation, the Computer Advi. ory Committee and the 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission wLU 
agam review the allotments to coordinate the use 
of -available resources to meet the most important 
needs at the least possible cost. ' 

One of the major tasks for the 1975-77 bien- 
nium will be extension of the^ detailed State Plan 
beyond the 1975 date to 1980. For that purpose. 



a number of ad hoc and formal committees have 
been active over the past several months, devising 
plans which may more closely link all educational 
computing activities ?n the state. TJie most ad- 
vanced and far-reaching of these planning efforts 
is the work of the Governor's Joint Committee on 
Computers in Education* to investigate tlie es- 
tablishment of an organization (Minnesota Edu- 
cational Computer Consortium — MECC) to 
provide computing and data processing services 
to all educational institutions in the state. It is not 
possible at this time (early.October 1972) to pre- 
dict the outcome of these discussions and their 
possible effect on the budget requests summarized 
in this report. The Computer Advisory Committee, 
however, has reviewed the Minnesota (Educa- 
tional Computer Consortium) Proposal and dis- 
cussed the problem of how it relates to this report. 
Their conclusion was that the budget requests are. 
directly related to essential programs within the 
submitting systems and should stand as they are; 
that they will form the basis for participation by 
higher education i ^ .ny consortium which may be 
formed. 

The fonaat of this review is as follows: 
Section II: Qualitative identification of accom- 
plishments during the 1971-73 biennium and 
- plans for 1973-75 within each system, and how 
these accomplishments and plans relate to and 
deviate from the State Plan; 

Section III: A quantitative summary of proposed 
system budgets and comparison of them with 
cost estimates in the State Plan for 1973-75; 

: Section IV: An overall summary of budget re- 
quests for 1973-75 from all systems, and com- 
parison with the State Plan; 

Section V: Recommendations of an inter-system 
nature requiring funding and implementation 
through the Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission; [ : 'l':: - ''''--y''-/- 

■\ Appendices: Detailed statements and descriptions 
of proposed budgets for computing facilities and 
operating support from each of the systems of 
post-secondary education. 

II 1971-73 Progress and 1973-75 Programs Pro- 
posed by the Systems o£ Post-Secondary Education 
— ' Comparison with the State Plan 

University o£ Minnesota 

Computing activities at the University of Min- 
nesota arc divided into two categories: administra- 



*Members of the Governor's Joint Gommittee on Gccnpufor^? 
in Education are: Richard L. Brubacher (Ghairman), F -,ar 
Garlson, Howard: B. Gasmey, Richard G. Hawk, Phv^p^C. 
Helland, Gilbert A. Hoimes, G. Theodore Mitau, W, G. 
Shepherd, Edward G. Ziegler. 
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tive and instruction-research. For administrative 
data processing, the State Plan was rather general 
in its recommendations. At the same time the 1970 
study was under way, the University's administra- 
tive data processfeig operations were under scrutiny 
by an outside consultant, and since then the data 
processing activities on the Duluth Campus of the 
University have undergone the same kind of study. 
In deference to these more complete studies, the 
State Plan did not offer any specific recommenda- 
tions. These other studies have been completed 
and progress has been made in accordance with 
them. The Administrative Data Processing Divi- 
sion has been expanding its applications services 
and adding to the peripherar and remote com- 
munications facilities of its IBM 360/50 computer 
system to implement this expansion. In 1972-73 
work is beginning on the design of a student regis- 
tration system and on the implementation of a re- 
mote terminal link beweea the Duluth Campus and 
the 360/50. 

The University docs i'i<>t include in its budget an 
item for support of administrative data processing- 
— funds to support these activities are program- 
matic exp<aditures within the units which use 
services from the Administrative Data Processing 
Division. The University's '"budget request" for 
administrative data processing, therefore, is in fact 
a projection of the costs of providing services 
which are: budgeted within departments and other 
administrative units. This projection includes crvre 
memory and peripheral expansion on the IBM 
360/50 to support additional remote data process- 
ing activities and additional applications an an- 
nual contribution to a sinking fund from which 
such additions are financed and which accumulates 
reserves for needed replacements and upgrading 
of equipment; a remote terminal and stafl for data 
processing from the Duluth Campus on the Min- 
neapolis computer; and operating support which 
is commensurate with these additions. On the basis 
of the dollar figures in the State Plan, the Uni- 
versity's reqi^est for operating support for admin- 
istrative computing is higher; on the basis of the 
formula adopted for calculating the costs of ad- 
ministrative data processing in the State Plan, the 
request is lower. 

For eductional computing (instruction and re- 
search), the iState Plan envisioned for 1971-73 
and 1973-75 a continued expansion of the CDC 
6600 computer's capacity to service remote ter- 
minals as a statewide computing facility. Small 
additions- to a number of tlie University's dedicated 
instructional computing facilities were also an- 
ticipated. (Health Sciences, Duluth, West Bank, 
Hybrid, and special-purpcse laboratory and voca- 
tional training computers). And finally, expansion 



of the use of time-shared computing was expected. 
These developments have -proceeded generally as 
they were anticipated in tlie State Plan, even 
though the 1971-73 appropriations in support of 
these programs were significandy less than pro- 
posed. The substantial progress has been made 
possible by some engineering developments and 
by the acquisition and refurbishing of a large 
number of used remote terminals at an extremely 
low price. As a result, the remote computing 
capability of the CDC 6600 has grown more 
rapidly than expected and has changed the facili- 
ties needs of tlie University significantly, without 
changing the general thrust of service anticipated 
in the State Plan. The University is proposing that 
substantially less facilities funding go into the 
smaller computers and terminals in 1973-74, and 
that some funds be diverted to a major core ex- 
pansion and some peripherals needed to service 
the demands on the 6600 which have been grow- 
ing faster than anticipated. This addition will ob- 
viate the need for a central processor addition 
which was anticipated for 1975-76 at a cost of 
$1.8 million. The next major expansion of the 
University's primary instruction and research com- 
puting facilities \yi!l come at a later time and will 
require replacement of the central computer. 

On the Duluth Campus of tlie; University, the 
iState Plan envisioned a modest expansion in the 
core memory of the t "DC 3200 computer to keep 
-pace with the. growing demand for instruction- 
research computing and to provide some services 
to other institutions and agencies in northeastern 
Minnesota, Durihg the past year it has been pos- 
sible for the University to exchange rights to a 
new operating system developed by Dr. John 
Gergen, Director of the University of Minnesota^ 
Duluth Computer Center, with Control Data Cor- 
poration for substantially more additional core 
money and peripherals than anticipated, and at 
no cost to the state. The Duluth computer facility 
now ihas, as a result, almost the same capacity as 
the Mankato State~Gollege Univac 1106. 

State College System 

Tlie State Plan called for development of a 
network of regional computer centers, with a two- 
hub configuration planned for the State College 
System. A phased approach to this configuration 
was recommended, with estabjishinent of the first 
hub at Mankato in 1970 (the Univac 1 106), and 
a medium^scale computer at St. Cloud in 1972- 
73 which would be expanded to lar^cTacility 
in 1974-75, During the 1971-73 biennlum, the 
Mankato computer facility has been an outstanding 
success, especially in providing instructional con^--. 
puting services to colleges and high schools in 



the area. The State College System has made a 
decision to designate Mankato as an educational 
computing ceiiler, and to identify the facility at 
St. Cloud State College as an administrative data 
processing center to serve the rapidly-growing 
management information needs of the State Col- 
lege Board staff and all of the state colleges. For 
this reason, a somewhat larger computer currently 
is being installed at St. Cloud than the State Plan 
envisioned for 1972-73, and the core memory size 
of the Mankato 1106 will soon be expanded to 
accommodate the increasingly heavy load placed 
upon it. The decision to differentiate roles of the 
two major computer facilities in tile State College 
System is consistent with experience at the Uni- 
versity, in the Junior College System, and in most 
other major educational . institutions and systems 
thxoughciit the nation. 

Slate Junior Colleges 

Administrative data processing began in the 
Minnesota State Junior Colleges in the 1967-68 
academic year with the acquisition of a second- 
generation IBM 1401 computer with core capacity 
of 12,000 characters and supporting unit record 
equipment. Services were provided to five of the 
existing 17 colleges. 

In the Fail Quarter of 1968 student registration 
was completed for all 17 colleges with a total en- 
rollment of 13,103 FTE students. Computer cen- 
ter personnel consisted of a full-time director, one 
full-time and one half-time keypunch operator, 
and student help. 

Since 1 9 67 the student populr- tion has increased 
to over 18,033 FTE. In ;prder to handle the ex- 
panded enrollment and the additional administra- 
tive data processing services to the colleges, a 
third generation IBM System 360, Model 25 with 
48,000 bytes (characters) of internal core storage 
was installed in January 1972.; This incre 
computing capacity is in accordance with the State 
Plan which also suggested adding a remote inquiry 
system for use in individual colleges. The Pla did 
not, however, include the cost of this expansion in 
the proposed budget 'figures. The projected costs 
are included in the: Junior College Board's budget 
Teqiiest.; ;v i 

The Junior Colleges' experience in instructional 
time-shared computing has been very successful, 
but this use has not developed to the extent pro- 
jected in the State Plan. The less-than-expected in- 
volvement is attributed to two factors: Instructors 
in only a, limited number of disciplines are active 
in the time ^haring plan and usage varies from 
college to college. Some colleges are very limited 
in their'p;srticipation. This is due largely to a lack 
of knowledge and sophistication in die use of 



instr*; computing by the instructional staff. 

Accorumgly, the Junior College Board budget 
has included a larger amount for coordination and 
workshops to encourage expansion to other disci- 
plines and to assist colleges in providing this valu- 
able instructional tool to more students than are 
now being served. 

Private Colleges 

A difficulty exists in the inclusion of the private 
colleges in this report. Because there is no central 
information source or uniform reporting code, in- 
formation on the private colleges is very difficult 
to collect. For this review, the best that could be 
done waj> to collect incomplete information from 
19 four-year colleges on their facilities, services 
used, staff, courses offered, and estimated 1972-73 
expenditures for computing and data processing 
activities. This information provides an indication 
of the present level of activity, but it is not possible 
to compare it in detail with the situation two years 
ago or with State Plan projections. The only rec- 
oraraendation in the 1970 State Plan was the es- 
tablishment of a fund to support 50 percent of 
the cost of private college use of public computer 
facilities. This fund was not requested of the 1971 
Legislature. 

The situation has improved a little since 1970. 
For example: 

— - Bethel and Hamline have mini-computer 
systems 

— Concordia and St. Thomas have or plan to 
use terminals to MERITSS 

— Gustavus Adolphus is tied into the Man- 
kato 1106, and V 

~ St. Thonias into the University 6600 

But the problem still is serious. Tlie private col- 
leges, in general, cannot incorporate computing 
services into their educational or administrative 
activities to the extent tliat they should. (There 
are, of course, notable exceptions: Carleton and 
St. Thonias in particular). ^^^^^y^ private colleges 
have, in the past (and may in the future, depend- 
ing on support), signijBcantly contributed to the 
state of the art of computing in Minnesota. They 
have made a real contnbutiori to the coordination 
of academic computing in higher education at 
significant ; expeiise to themselves and for the 
benefit of all of higher education. 

The two basic needs of the private colleges are: 

(1) Increased coordination among the private 
institutions themselves and with public and 
statewide facilities; 

(2) Support fo- the participation of private in- 
stitutions in statewide projects and coor- 
dination efforts. 
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Some recommendations in Section V of this report 
may help private colleges upgrade their computing- 
related activities and programs and interact more 
effectively with one another and with the coordi- 
nating mechanisms available under the Higher Ed- 
ucation Coordinating Commission. 

Area Vocational- Technical Institutes 

During tht^ ipri-73 biennium, some of the area 
vocational-technical insitutes have upgraded the 
computer systems used in their data processing in- 
structional programs (Alexandria, Duluth); some 
of them have added small, limited-capacity com- 
puters (Austin, St. Cloud) , and in keeping with a 
specific recommendation in the State Plan, two 
have acquired remote terminals to the Mankato 
AVTI computer for use in training students in 
accounting and related business programs (Canby, 
Jackson) . As part of the coordinated activity in 
working with the Computer Advisory Committee, 
a reorganization plan has been developed for the 
redeployment of computer hardware within the 
area vocational-technical institutes. 

However, the vocational-technical system com- 
puter budgets are not contained in this report. 
Budgetary information by institute has not been 
collected in the past. All area vocational-technical 
institute computer-related budget data has been 
incorporated with that of each local district for 
presentation to the Commissioner of Education. 
Because of this, there is no historical base upon 
which to project biennial expenditures for^ach 
institute involved. 

It is anticipated that budgetary data by institute 
will be: available for the first time in October or 
early November. At that time it will be made avail- 
able to the Computer Advisory : Committee for 
forwarding to the Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission and the , Departruent Sf'^dmiilistra- 
tion as an addendum budget to the other systenis 
of higher education. This addendum should be 
available to the Deparment of Administration by 
the end of the calendar year. 

Minnesota £duca«ional Regional Interactive Time 
Sharing System (MERITSS) 

sNlERITSS is a joint project of all the higher 
e<3ucation systems in the state. This regional com- 
puter facility was recommended in the State Plan 
and has offered time-shared computer services to 
educational institutions in the upper Midwest since 
fall 1971 . The facility is a CDC Cyber-72 com- 
puter system which is located at and managed by 
the University of Minnesota Computer Center for 
all of higher education. Many students throughout 
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the upper Midwest use teletype or cathode-ray- 
tube display terminals to communicate with the 
computer over standard telephone lines. 

By April 1972, MERITSS was serving all IS 
State Junior Colleges, the Twin Cities and Morris 
Campuseri \ ' Se University of Minnesota, the Col- 
lege of Si. ■ -"^nas, Winona State College, tad 
Moorhead College. The University of Ne- 

braska at Omaha and the Fargo-Moorhead public 
secondary schools also use MERITSS by special 
arrangement. 

Students at these institutions use the system with 
its four main programming languages for assistance 
in learning German and calculus; for immediate 
processing of laboratory data;,for quick access to 
large data stores; and for problem-solving. It is a 
highly adaptable tool for use in almost any class- 
room. 
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It is estimated that the MERITSS system has 
brought computer time-sharing to 15,000 post- 
secondary student users during the past year. The 
MERITSS system can accommodate up to 128 
active terminals in its initial configurations; 78 
were in use as of June 197ri. The graph shows the 
siibstantial increase in the number of connect hours 
from September 1971 through May 1972. 

Plans for the immediate future include three 
instructional laboratories at the University each 
equipped with ten terminals. The state colleges and 
state junior colleges also plan to expand their 

■ usage.":-" ■ - • 

Other Recommendations of Ihe StaJe Plan 

, In addition to the recommendation^^ for com- 
puting facilities and support in the individual insti- 
tutions and systems of higher education, the State 
Plan recommended the funding of four other com- 
puter development activities as important to the 
evolution of effective computer utilization in Min- 
nesota higher education: 

(1) About $3 million was recommended for the 
biennium to support the first phase of a 
major statewide library automation project 
which would eventually provide automated 
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services and processing or all libraries in the 
state and substantially reduce future cost 
increases for library services. This rather 
large request was not formally presented to 
the Legislature, and the Library Advisory 
Committee of the Higher Education Coordi- 
nating Commission, which has been instru- 
mental in promoting this recommendation, 
has been inactive since that time. 

<2) $270,000 was recommended in the State 
Plan to support developmental activities in 
computer-assisted instruction. This request 
was not made. The University did request 
some support for developmental work and 
usage of computer-assisted instruction. The 
statevvide time -shared computing system, 
MERITSS, has been the vehicle for this 
work, and systems software has been partially 
developed to support CAI on this facility. As 
the state moves toward a more closely inte- 
grated computing system for allof education, 
funds to support CAI development will be- 
come increasingly important if the state is to 
exploit the potential benefits of this form of 
instruction. 

(3) A biennial appropriation of $350,000 was 
' recommended to support developmental proj- 
ects in computer utilization in higher educa- 
tion. Although this recommendation was 
based on the success of a similar $300,000 
appropriation for the 1969-71 biennium, it 
was not submitted to the Legislature. Funding 
to the individual systems in 1971 was ade- 
quate, so the loss of this development fund 
was not damaging to the goals of the plan. 

(4) $105,000 was recommended in the State Plan 
- for the 1971-73 biennium to encourage and 

assist in the development of adequate com- 
. puter services within the private colleges by 

subsidizing their use of facilities in the public 
; sector of higher education. The intent of this ; 

recommendation was to build up the level of 

this subsidy over a period of . years to cover 
V eventual^/ about half the cost of educational 

computing within the private colleges. This 
. recom mendation was not presented t o the 
.1971 Legislature. 

These four recommendations were not con- 
sidered in 1971. With the exception of number 
(4) at a reduc?^d level, they are not being recom- 
mended for action in 1973 in form presented by 
the 1970 State Plan. However, there are four 
i recommendations in Section V of this rqport which 
satisfy some of the needs identified above, though 
at less cost than envisioned in 1971. 
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SumiTiary of Proposed System Budgets and Com- 
parison with the State Flai! 

It should be stressed once again that the cost 
estimates from the State Plan, against which the 
proposed budgets are compared here, all are based 
on reasonable formula calculations. Briefly, the 
formulas used are these: 

( 1 ) Facilities for educational computing: Tlie 
cost of computer hardware and terminals ade- 
quate to provide the computing capacity and 
input/output capacity required for, instruc- 
tional use by students at various levels and 
in various kinds of academic and vocational 
programs. These estimates are based on an 
80 percent utilization factor for a 14-hour 
day, and include a mix of time-shared and 
remote job entry or on-site computing which 
was judged most suited to the institutions 
and academic programs involved. Where 
computing facilities are leased, their cost was 
figured as 27 percent of purchase price per 
year. (An tidditional 3 percent maintenance 
cost was included under operating costs.) 

(2) Operating costs for educational computing 
facilities: These v/ere estimated to equal the 
annual lease plus maintenance cost, or 30 
percent of purchase price per year, for this 
particular kind of computing in which stu- 
dents and faculty arc doing most of the pro- 
gramming as part of their educational proc- 
ess. Telephone line communications costs for 
terminals are included here. 

(3) Facilities for administrative data processing: 
The cost of the computer hardware, input/ 
output devices, and mass data stofiage e<iuip- 

: ment necessary to computerize air of an insti- 
tution's administrative data applications, 
assuming three-shift per day operation. Most 
of these applications are proportional to /7<?arf- 
coiint enrollment. 

(4) Operating costs for administrative data proce- 
essing: Following standard practice, the op- 
erating costs were cstimiited at twice the 
annuial lease plus maintenance cost for ad- 
ministrative applications, or 60 percent of 
purchase price per year. This reflects the 
greatly increased need for applications; pro- 
grarhmers to implement data systems for 
large, complex institutions. Gommunicatiori: 
line costs for remote terminals are included 
here. , 

(5) Projections from 1970 to 1975: The: pro- 
jected facilities and operating budget esti- 
mates for the years 1971 through 1975 were 
based on a uniform rate of increase of ex- 
penditures, starting from the existing base 



budgets of 1970 and aiming at the goal of 
adequate computing power for higher edu- 
cation in 1975, as defined in the Introduc- 
tion. The estimates in the State Plan were all 
in 1970 dollars — -they did not include any 
inflationary factors. The last graph in this 
section (Figure 4) includes a conservative .5 
percent increment for wage and price infla- 
tion added to the 1973-75 projections from 
the State Plan. 

Universily o£ Minnesota (See Table 1 and Figure 

1). 

As mentioned above, the proposed administra- 
tive computing expenditures of the University are 
higher than projected by the State Plan because 
of the inadequate allowance for necessary facil- 
ities additions in the Plan. Facilities costs for the 
instructional computing are substantially less than 
projected because of the much lower cost of re- 
mote terminals to the 6600 and becaus?^ some of 
the special-purpose computing facility expansion 
projected by the Plan has proven to be unneces- 
sary. The total proposed expenditures are signifi- 
cantly below those projected in the State Plan, 
even without taking into account wage-price infla- 
tion. 

State eolleges (See Table 2 and Figxire 2) 

For the state colleges, there is a rather large 
difference between the State Plan projection and 
the system's budget request for 1973-74. The 
difference is attributable for the most part to two 
items: (1) the decision to accelerate the planned 
upgrading of the St: Cloud administrative data 
.processing facility and, (2) the need to upgrade 
Bemidji to third-generation computing capability. 
State Junior Colleges (See Table 3 and Figure 3) 

There is some variance between the Junior Col- 
lege Board computing budget request and the State 
Plan projection. Although the body of the State 
Plan recommended an expansion in administrative 
computing, the cost estimates presented there were 
less than adequate in support of that recommenda- 
tion. The budget request is for the level of effort 
recommended by the State Plan and includes infla- 
tionary effects that have occurred since the State 
Plan was proposed. - 

- The instructional facilities request of the Junior 
College Beard is less than that recommended by 



tlie State Plan while, on the other hand, the request 
for operating support is higher. The difference 
exists because of less rapid expansion in the use 
of the time -shared computing services due to a 
lack of sophistication and experience on the part 
of college staff members. The need for the coming 
biennium is for training and support rather than 
for greatly expanded facilities. 

The net result is that the total request of the 
Junior College Board for the 1973-75 biennium is 
approximately 3 per cent kss than that recom- 
mended in the State Plan. 

Private Colleges (See Table 4) 

As mentioned above, the only budget data which 
could be collected for private colleges was pro- 
jected expenditures for 1972-73 for 17 of the 19 
four-year colleges surveyed. This information, sum- 
marized in Table 4, lnd^ci*tes the magnitude of 
activity in this sector of higher education. The 
annua! level of expenditures by private colleges is 
substantial (over $800,000) and somewhat larger 
than that projected in the State Plan for 1975-76 
(Tables 4.1, 4.2, 4:3). But the services at all but 
a few colleges are significantly below the level 
suggested in the State Plan. 

MERITSS 

The table below displays the estimated budget 
contributions of post- secondary systems to 
MERITSS. These contributions are contained in 
the individual systems' plans and requests (Tables 
1-4 and Figures 1-3): they do not constitute a 
separate budget request. 

1972^3 1973-74 1974-75 

1. University of ; 

Minnesota . . . $126,400 $232,160 ; $327,920 

2. State College 

System ...... 52,599 89,897 99,029 

3. Junior College 

System .. ... . 105,560 149,272 217,172 

4. Priyate Colleges : 10,5 00 12,000 24,000 
Estimated Total $305,059 $483,329 $668,121 

The fotjowing four tables and three figures sum- 
marize the computing budgets: for the various sys- 
tems compared with the State Plan. Private college 
budgets are also included. 
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Table 1 

COMPUTING BUDGETS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

1972-73 ^ 197J^74 1974-75 _ 

State Plan" Budgete:' State Plan Request State Plan Request 

Facilities 

Administrative" ........ . $ 70,000 $ 200,000 $ 19,000 $ 223,000 $ 19,000 $ 250,000 

Instructional . 602,000 47,000 752,000 147,100=^ 677,000 430,0 00" 

TOTAL............ $ 672,000 $ ' 247,000 $ 771,000 $ 370,000 $ 696,000 $ 680,000 

Operating Support 

Administrative'*............. $ 810,000 $ 860,000 $ 870,000 $1,078,123 $ 920,000 $1,086,944 

Instructional............... 979,900 957,000 1,220,000 1,126,290 1,456,000 1,285,050 



TOTAL .- $1,789,900 $1,817,000 $2,090,000 $2,204,413 $2,376,000 $2,371,994 

GRAND TOTAL ...... . $2,461,900 $2,064,000 $2,861,000 $2,574,513 $3,072,000 $3,051,994 

"Includes H of . the cost of MERITSS, corresponding to University use of MERITSS. 
.''Figures here are anticipated expenditures of user departments rather than direct budget requests. 
<= All State Plan estimates are in 1970 dollars. 

<'$227,5(jO in income from research and other outside users is budgeted to ofTset the cost of some of these facilities to the .stale by 
that amount. See Appendix A. Table lb. 
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FIGURE 1: COMPUTING BUDGETS, UNIVERSiTY OF MINNESOTA 
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Table 2 

COMPUTING BUDGETS, STATE COLLEGE SYSTEM 



1972-73 



1973-74 



1974-75 



. Modifica- 
Original tion of 
State Plan"' State Plan'* 

$ 699,600 $ 783,000 
783.440 867,000 

$1,483,040 $1,650,000 $1,726,834 $1,591,760 $1,698,000 $2,087,934 $1,992,480 $2,048,000 $2,190,370 



Budgeted 
$ 802,663 
924,171 



Modifica- 
Original tion of 

State Plan^ State Plan^ Requested 

$ 740,100 $ 780,500 $i, 048,801 

854>600 917,500 1,039,123 



Modifica- 
Original tion of 
State Planft State Plan^ Requested 

$1,008,600 $1,024,000 $1,065,880 
983,880 1,024,000 1,124,480 



*A11 State Plan estimates are in 1970 dollars. ^ ^ 

*The State Plan modified to reflect the decision to accelerate the planned upgrading of the St. Cloud facility and the need to up- 
grade Bemidji to third generation computing capability. 
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"The State Plan modified to reflect tiie decision to accelerate the planned upgrad- 
ing of the St. Cloud facility and the need to upgrade Bemidji to third generation 
computing capability. 
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Tables 

COMPUTING BUDGETS, STATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 



1972-73 



State Plan" Budgeted 

FACILITIES 

Administrative .......... $125,000 $133,060 

Instructional . 121,200 61,836 

TOTAL ....... 246,200 194,896 

OPERATING SUPPORT 

Administrative 80,000 108,576 

Instructional 33,494 43,724 

TOTAL ........... 113,494 152,300 

GRAND TOTAL ... $359,694 $347,196 

aAll State Plan estimataR are in 1970 dollars. 



1973-74 



S late Plan" 

$125,000 
178,800 
303,800 

105,000 
49.941 
154,941 

$458,741 



Request 

$158,400 
93,256 
251,656 

132,388 
56,016 

188,404 
$440,060 



1974-75 



State Plan" 

$125,000 
236,300 
361,300 

145,000 
66,388 
211,388 

$572,688 



Request 

$173,400 
136,156 
309,556 

158,064 
81,016 
239,080 

$548,636 
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eOMPUTING BUDGETS, PRIVATE COLLEGES 
TOTAL FOR 1972-73 ONLY 

1^72-73 
Budgeled^ 

Facilities 

Administrative $211,305 

Instructional 81J77 

TOTAL $293,082 

Operations 

Administrative 372,515 

Instructional 169,475 

TOTAL $541 ,990 



GRAND TOTAL 



$835,072 



"Only budgeted figures are available for the private col- 
leges since the State Plan did n0t include estimates for 
private college spending on computers and informa- 
tion rystems. 



rv. Overall Summary of 1973-75 Budget Requests 

In Table 5 and Figure 4, are summarized the 
total requests from public higher education (not 
including the area vocational- technical institutes). 
These are compared in each case with projections 
from the State Plan. These displays also show the 
effects of an estimated 5 percent inflation of the 
State Plan projections for 1973-75, (the State 
Plan used 1970 dollars and took no account of 
inflation). From the standpoint of costs, it can be 
seen that the total funds expended and requested, 
when inflation is considered, are somewhat below 
the State Plan recommendations — it -has been 
possible to save money over these recommenda- 
tions while still making significant progress toward 
the functional goals of the plan. Each of the sys- 
tems of public higher education plans to ' have 
available by 1975 administrative computing ca- 
pacity equivalent to that recommended by the State 
Plan. AH of the administrative applications en- 
»^ visioned imay not be implemented by 1975 (though 
a large fraction will be). For; c^Jucational com- 
puting, the University and State College Systems 
are progressing well according to .the plan recom- 
mendations. They will each have the capacity to 
I serve their stu dents near the level recommended 
in the plan by 1975 if the budget requests can be: 
funded. The ; janior colleges, on the other hand, 
will be functioning in 1975 at about half the level 
recommended in the State Plan. This reduction is: 
based on the experience of the past two years, 



which has shown that, due to the dispersed nature 
of the system and the small size of many of the 
colleges, it is more difficult to educate the faculty 
and develop the instructional materials and ap- 
plications for use in the junior colleges compared 
with the larger four-year institutions. The level of 
instructional computing proposed for the junior 
colleges is consistent with their needs as projected 
for the 1973-75 biennium, and a more significactt 
amount of resources is being requested by the 
State Junior College Board to assist the junior col- 
leges and their faculty in using the instructional 
computing services effectively in their academic 
and career-oriented programs. 

Inter-System Recommendations for Implementa- 
tion Through the Higher Education Coordinating 

" Commission'/ ^-j:;^.,y^v'; .■■^ 

In carrying out its review of progress over the 
past biennium and budgets and plans for thermext 
two years, the Computer Advisory Committee 
recognized several problems which could not easily 
be: solved by the publicly-supported systems of 
post-secondary education themselves. The four' 
recommendations below, which will require imple- 
mentation and funding through: the Higher Edu- 
cation Coordinating Commission, are presented as 
a suggestion for dealing with some of these prob- 
lems. The Committee hopes that the Commission 
will give these recommendations serious consider a- = 
•tion/ 
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(1) The establishment, within the Higher Educa^ 
(ion Coordinating Commission office^ of a 
position of Coordinator of Post-Secondary 
Education Computing 

Though, Minnesota has made a great deal of 
. progress in coordinating its activities in com- 
puting in higher education, there is a need 
for more effective and continuing exchange of 
information between Minnesota institutions 
and with other institutions and organizations 
in the nation. Further, there is a need for 
more regular, continuing support of the time- 
consuming coordination activities which are 
necessary within Minnesota to implement the 
mechariisms established by the State Plan and 
to assist in the collection and organization of 
the information which is required for those 
mechanisms to work smoothly and effectively. 
During the past year, the coordination has 
been effected with excellent part-time assist- 



ance from the Commission staff and by dint 
of much hard work on the part of several 
COMPAC members. This effort will inevit- 
ably grow, and is more than can be sustained 
on a continuing basis by COMPAC members 
in addition to their regular institutional and 
system responsibilities. Therefore, COMPAC 
recommends the establishment of a staff posi- 
tion within the Commission to serve the needs 
of all post-secondary education by; collecting 
and disseminating information among institu- 
tions in Minnesota and between Minnesota 
and programs in other states and nationwide; 
and by managing and supporting the activities 
of the Gv .nputer Advisory Committee and 
its working subcommittees (at present the 
Technical Standards Subcommittee and the 
MERITSS Policy Advisory Committee). The 
level of funding required for this position 
should be determined by the Executive Di- 
rector of the Commission. 



Tables 

TOTAL COMPUTING BUDGETS OF PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 

COMPARED WITH STATE PLAN\ 

1972-.73 '1973-74 1974-75 

State Plan Budgeted State Plan Request _ Stale Plan Request 

University of Minnesota, ...... $2,461,900 $2,064,000 $2,861,000 $2,574,513 $3,072,000 $3,051,994 

StateCollegeSystem, 1,650,000^ 1,726,834 1,698,000'' 2,087,934 2,048,000^ 2,190,370 

State Junior College. . 359,694 347,196 458,741 440,060 5 72,688 548,636 

TOTAL . . . $4,471,594 $4,138,030 $5,017,741 $5,102,507 $5,692,688 $5,791,000 

(Inflation effects of 5 percent) . . ($250,887) ($284,634) 
»A11 State Plan estimates are in 1970 dollars. 

i>The State College System line uses the State Plan modified to reflect the decision to accelerate the planned upgrading of the St. 
Cloud facility and the need to upgrade Bemidji to third generation computing capability. 

i2) The establishment of a fund for the reim- . ordination activities. The Computer Advisory 

bur sement of non-publicly funded private coU Cornmittee feels that the state cannot afford 

. leges providing staff or facilities for use in to be wthbut the expertise and the viewpoints 

statewride projects that reside within the private colleges. There- 

; Over the life bf the Computer Advisory Com- fore^ they recon^^ estsblishmenr^^^ 

: mittee and other similar coordination activi- fund witinn the Higher Education Coordinate 

ties, staff members from private colleges have irvg <2ov^^ 

m;.de ma;ar contributions to the planning and forthe services of their s^^^ 

programs that have developed. They have su tants or major participant^^ 

done this at considerable expense to^ theu: activities, and for the use o^ 

institutions and to their personal lives. Be- >^hen th^se services a^^ 

cause of limited funds and staff, at least two aH^f Minnesota high^^^^^ 

: = individuals from private coU^ ; of funding suggested is: r^^^^r 

asked: by their administrations to limit or 1973-74: $15,000 

: : terminate their participation in statewide CO- 1974-75: $20,000. 
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FIGURE 4: COMPUTrNG BUDGETS, PUBLIC POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN MINNESOTA (OMITTING AREA 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL INSTITUTES) 
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(3) The establishment of a fund to support the 
use of the statewide time-shared computer 
facility for research and development projects, 
innovative instructional usage, or ongoing 
activities 

Many institutions of post-secondary education 
are in need of time-shared computing facili- 
ties to enhance the quality of and supplement 
current programs, and to establish new pro- 
grams of quality education to meet developing 
needs. Tiowever, many institutions simply 
lack the funds to meet these goals, knowing 
how recognizable and worthy they may be. 
This is especially true for the private col- 
leges. To meet this need, it is recommended 
that a fund be established to provide. 50 per- 
cent matching grants for computer time (port 
charges) on the statewide time-shared com- 
puting facility (MERITSS). These grants 
would not support costs of terminal equip- 
ment and communications. They would be 
awarded on the basis of the merits of pro- 
posals su??mitted and the consideration ol 
previous legislative funding to the requesting 
institutions. The proposed level of funding is: 

1973- 74: 10 ports @ $3,000/yr. X 50% 

= $15,000 

1974- 75: 20 ports @ $3,000/yr. X 50% 

= $30,000. 

(4 ) Subsidies for computing costs incurred by 
private colleges for instructional and adminis- 



trative computing utilizing publicly-supported 
facilities 

Since the private sector accounts for 25 per- 
cent of all students in Minnesota higher 
education, it is important that the quality of 
education and the quality and quantity of 
computing services be near the same level 
as in the public systems. It has been indicated 
elsewhere in this report that, although the 
private colleges collectively are spending a 
substantial amount of money on computing, 
fiey are not, in general, achieving a level of 
computing services equivalent to that in the 
public institutions. The purpose of this recom- 
mendation is to provide assistance which will 
be necessary to some colleges if they are to 
have access to adequate computing services 
for their students, and to provide an incentive 
to use shared facilities in the public sector 
which ultimately will be less expensive for 
all concerned. It is proposed that these funds 
be distributed in the form of grants covering 
no more than 50 percent of the computer 
service costs, not including terminal equip- 
ment and communications. A similar recom- 
mendation in the 1970 State Plan, for 
$35,000, $70,000; $105,000 and $140,000 
respectively for the years 1971-72 through 
1974-75, was not funded. The level of fund- 
ing recommended by COMPAC is: 

1973- 74: $35,000 

1974- 75: $50,000. 
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COMPUTER REVIEW GUIDELINES 



GUIDELINES FOR REVIEW OF COMPUTER FACILITIES 
IN MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUCATION 



Introduction. 

In 1970 an intensive study of the use of com- 
puters in Minnesota post-secondary education was 
carried out as part of an overall study of State 
Information Systems sponsored by the Governor's 
Advisory Committee on Information Systems. The 
study resulted in a report, Computers and Informal 
tion Systems in Higher Education, 1970-1980, 
which suggested that the requirements for instruc- 
tional, research, and administrative computing and 
data processing in post-secondary education can 
be met most effectively through implementation 
of a long-range plan for cooperative planning and 
utilization of computers. The Minnesota Higher 
Education Coordinating Commission endorsed this 
suggestion and adopted a policy statement (see 
the Appendix) which, taken with other recom- 
mendations in the report and legislation passed by 
the 1971 Legislature, defined for the Commission 
five responsibilities: 

(1) Responsibility for the development of plans 
and policies for assuring coordinated and ef- 
ficient development of the use of computers 
and related information systems in higher 
education and recommending implementation 
thereof to the Commissioner of Administra- 
tion (Chapter 918, H.F. 2166, Section 3. 
[16.92]) 

(2) Preparation for each session of the State 
Legislature of a report on computing activi- 
ties and facilities in post-secondary education 
during the previous biennium, indicating how 
their evolution has been consistent with or 
deviated from the lon^^ -range plan and how 
that plan should be modified for the future. 

<(3) Preparation for each session of the State 
Legislature of a summary of the proposed 
computing budgets of each of the four pub- 
lically-supported systems of post-secondary 
education, along with a plan for the develop- 
ment of computing facilities and services over 
the next biennium. 

(4) Review and make recommendations on pro- 
posals for establishing new computing facili- 
ties in the publically-supported institutions of 
post-secondary education. 

\(5) Establishment of technical standards for com- 
puter hardware and software — especially 



tliat connected with remote communications 
between computers and terminals — to facili- 
tate sharing and exchange of facilities and 
services among the institutions of the state. 

The Commission I)as requested the Computer 
Advisory Committ^^e to assist in the responsibility 
for preparing these reports, reviews and standards. 
This Committee is constituted of two members 
each representing the University of Minnesota, the 
State College System, the state junior colleges and 
the area vocational-technical institutes, and the 
private colleges of the state, plus one representa- 
tive from the State Department of Administration 
and one from the Governor's Advisory Committee 
on Information Systems. This document contains 
the Guidelines for reviewing proposals for new 
computing facilities (item 4 above). 

The computing facilities subject to review by 
the Computer Advisory. Committee shall include 
all new computers and computer systems acquired 
after April 1, 1972, by publically-supported insti- 
tutions of post-secondary education in Minnesota. 
Significant changes in and additions to system con- 
figurations, as well as remote terminals with; no 
significant stand-alone computing capability, will 
not be subject to complete review. However, insti- 
tutions and systems planning to acquire such de- 
vices are expected to notify the Committee. Special- 
purpose research computing facilities which receive 
no support from units of state or local government 
are not included in this review procedure. It is 
expected that private colleges will participate in 
the review procedure in much the same way as 
the pubhcally-supported institutions. 
The purposes of the facilities review procedures 
outlined here are several: 

—To ensure adequate access by students and 
faculty to the computing facilities and services 
required by the programs in which they are 
involved; 

^To ensure adequate administrative data proc- 
essing and management information services 
for operating the institutions, for improving 
and^ understanding their operations, and for 
providing adequate information to governing 
and coordinating boards and the executive 
and legislative branches of government to 
assist them in making wise management and 
funding decisions; 
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— ^To ensure the orderly and coordinated devel- 
opment of these necessary services through- 
out post-secondary education without un- 
necessary duplication; 

— To ensure consistency with long-range plan- 
ning and to assist in modifying the long-range 
plans to properly account for changes in 
technology and programs; and 

—To assist institutions and systems of post- 
secondary education to obtain these necessary 
services in the most effective and economiced 
way by sharing technical expertise in the 
development of functional technical specifica- 
tions for the facilities or services needed and 
reducing reliance on vendors for information 
and technical advice. 

In other words, the purpose of the review pro- 
cedure is not arbitrarily to control or restrict the 
establishment of computing facilities, but to help, 
inform, coordinate, and share facilities to provide 
most efficiently and economically the services that 
are required for academic programs and institu- 
tional operations and management. 

II. .Procedures. 

A. Preliminary Notification 

A Pri:;liminary Notification of the need for the 
services of a computing facility should be filed 
with the Commission as soon as that need has 
been established, its potential funding sources 
identified, and its general characteristics and 
alternative sources of service identified. The 
purpose of this notification is to inform and 
alert the Commission, the other institutions 
and systems, and affected agencies of state 
government; to make appropriate technical 
help available when it is needed in dealing 
with vendors and evaluating their proposals; 
and to properly articulate academic computer 
facilities with the Program Review function of 
the Commission. In the case of facilities asso- 
ciated with a new program, the Preliminary 
Notification will usually accompany the Pro- 
gram Proposal submitted to the Curriculum 
Advisory Committee. Since the Preliminary 
Notification is intended to provide information 
about the need for services of a particular type, 
it doss not assume a final commitment by the 
submitting institution or system to establish 
the facility, nor does it imply full approval by 
that institution's or system's governing board. 
It does, however, assume authorization by the 
governing board for transmitting the Prelimi- 
nary Notification. While er\ch of the governing 
boards will establish its own procedures, the 
Commission would prefer that Preliminary 




Notification be transmitted through the central 
ofiice of the system. 

The Preliminary Notification need not follow any 
specified format — it can be as brief or as detailed 
as the submitting institution feels appropriate. 
However, it should include the following informa- 
tion: 

(a) The need for services of a computing facility 
; of specified magnitude. 

(b) A functional description of tlie services to 
be performed. 

(c) Alternative means or facilities to provide these 
services: This statement of alternatives should 
include estimated costs of each alternative, 
including staff support. 

After review by Commission staff to ensure that 
adequate information is provided. Preliminary 
Notifications will be accepted by the Computer 
Advisory Committee and transmitted to the Tech- 
nical Standards Sub-Committee for detailed review 
and recommendation to the Computer Advisory 
Committee and the submitting institution. Com- 
ments, suggestions, and questions arising from this 
consideration will be transmitted promptly to the 
submitting institution. 

B. Formal Proposal 

When detailed planning for a new computer 
facility has been completed and tentative ap- 
proval given by the institution's "governing 
board or appropriate board committee, a For- 
mal Facility Proposal should be submitted to 
the Commission. The purpose of the Formal? 
Proposal is to "collect in one document all of 
the necessary information required to reach 
a sound decision on the relationship of the 
proposed facility to the long-range planning 
for computer facilities and the needs of the 
state. More specifically, the Formal Proposal 
should include statements on the following 
points: 

(a) The need for the facility, with appropriate 
documentation (this will include an ap- 
pended copy of the approved Formal ; 
Program Proposal to which the facility 

is related if applicable); 

(b) All services to be provided by the facility* 
to the institution submitting the proposal: 
and to other institutions, both immedi- 
ately and anticipated over a five-year 

.. ■ period; 

(c) A narratit/e description of the facility, 
coveri.ng hardware, software, and com- 

; municrations ca to be provided:! 



initially, and expansions or changes an- 
ticipated over a five-year period; 

(d) The number of students, faculty mem- 
bers, and others to be served initially and 
over a fve-year period; 

(e) Relationships between the proposed fa- 
cility and other computing facilities avail- 
able to Minnesota higher education; 

(f) Relationships between the proposed fa- 
cility and the long-range plan for com- 
puters in Minnesota higher education, 
mentioning how the two are compatible/ 
how they differ, and justification for tlte 
differences; 

(g) Additional staffing implied by the pro- 
posal, (including both academic and sup- 
port staff), initially and over a five-year 
period; 

(h) Other non-computer and building space 
implications of the proposal; 

(i) Total estimated costs of the proposed 
new facility, initially and over a five-year 
period, including all capital costs, rentals, 
maintenance, supplies, additional staff, 
and other related facilities; 

(j) Anticipated sources of funds to meet 
these costs, initially and over a five-year 
period; 

(k) Detailed technical specifications on which 
vendors will be expected to make formal 
quotations. 

Commission staff will review formal proposals to 
ensure that all necessary information is included. 
The staff will then transmit copies to members of 
the Computer Advisory Committee. Normally, the 
Committee will receive a proposal for discussion 
at its next meeting following this transmission, and 
will make formal recommendation to the Conimis- 
sion at the following meeting. This normal review 
procedure by the Committee will therefore require 
between one and two months. For cases in which 



the computer market or institutional schedules 
require faster action, the Commission staff and 
the Committee will do their best to compress tliis 
time scale. 

The recommendation of the Computer Advisory 
Committee wiU be transmitted to the Higher Edu- 
cation Advisory Committee for information and 
to the Commission itself fci^ approval, disapproval, 
or other action. Institutioiib ^iid systems will be 
expected to withhold any binding commitment of 
funds to the facility until after the Commission 
has acted. 

III. Criteria for Evaluation. 

Each proposed facility will be judged in terms of 
the foUowing basic criteria: 

(1) Importance to the academic programs and/or 
administrative needs of the institution or sys- 
tem; 

(2) Consistency with the long-range State Plan 
for computers in higher education as most 
recently modified, and with any other state 
planning guidelines which may have been 
accepted by the Higher Education Coordinat- 
ing Commission; if the proposed facility is 
not consistent with these plans, the reasons 
should be clear and justified; 

(3) Cost-effectiveness of the propiosed facility 
relative to other alternatives which could pro- 
vide adequate computing service; 

( 4 ) Quality of the technical specifications for the 
facility in defining tightly the necessary func- 
tional characteristics of the proposed facility, 
omitting unnecessary features, and placing 
appropriate minimum and maximum boun- 
daries on systems which may be proposed by 
vendors. 

IV, Appendix: General Policy Statement Adopted by 
the Higher Education Coordinating Commission 
in September 1970. 
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IV. APPENDIX 



The links between institutions and systems implied by 
the preceding recommendations will require a high 
degree of coordination in developing the facilities ^nd 
organizations required to achieve an effective and ef- 
ficient educational computing capacity in the state/ To 
bring about this coordination, the Minnesota Higher 
Education Coordinating Commission has based its ap- 
proval of this Report on the following statements of 
general policy: 

1. All institutions and systems of higher educatioii, 
prior to the development of their legislative re- 
quests, shall ideiitify to the Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission their plans for com- 
puting for both facilities and for operating costs. 
These plans should provide detailed information 
on budgeted costs and program justification. The 
Commission shall review these proposals to deter- 
mine how these plans are coordinated with the 
Master Plan — how they approximate the goals 
and whtire they deviate from them. The Com- 
mission shall prepare a Summary Report for each 
Legislature on the progress that has been made 
toward achieving the goals of the Master Plan. 
This Summary Report also shall include recom- 
mendations regarding the requests which are be- 
ing submitted by the institutions and systems, 
and by the Commission itself/ 

2. For on-going or operational computing activities, 
the responsibility for planning and for preparing 
legislative requests shall rest with the individual 
systems of higher education. Funding will be 
appropriated to tL^j individual systems. 

3. The Computers and Information Systems in i the 
Higher Education Report identifies four program- 
matic areas of a developmental nature. These are: 

(a) a development center for Computer-Assisted 
and Computer-Managed Instruction. 

(b) a statewide automated library system. 

(c) a program of grants for projects in research 
and in development, within each biennium, 



related to computing in higher education 
(continuation of an existing program), 
(d) grants to private colleges in (-support of their 
computing activities. 

For these four developmental activities, the re- 
sponsibility for planning shall rest with the Com- 
mission. For grants program (c and d above) 
the Commission will also prepare the legislative 
requests and receive the appropriations. For 
activities which involve 'both new facilities and 
operating support (a and b above), the legisla- 
tive requests will be prepared jointly by the Com- 
mission and those individual systems which plan 
to make use of the facilities. Appropriations for 
facilities will be made to the Commission; appro- 
priations for operating costs associated with the 
developmental activities rhemselves will be made 
to the appropriate system or agency, including 
the Commission itself. The Commission may as- 
sign management responsibility for the facility 
to another board or agency. 

4. Adjustments in implementation plans presented 
to the Legislature in accordance with procedures 
outlined in Number 1 above shall be subject to 
review by the Commission, 

5. The Commission proposes to review periodically 
the effectiveness of the policies being adopted 
here and to make or recommend such changes 
as it deems advisable. 

Adopted by the Executive Committee 
of the Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission 
September 17, 1970 

SOURCE: Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission, Computers and Information 
Systems in Higher Education Part of In- 
formation Systems in the State of Minne- 
sota, 1970-1980 (St. Paul: Minnesota 
Higher Education Coordinating Commis- 
sion, September, 1970), p. 4-61. 
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December 8, 1972 . 

Dr. Lyle A. French, M.D. 
Vice President 

Office of Vice President for Health Sciences 
432 Morrill Hall 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 



Dear Dr. French: 

On behalf of the Advisory Gommittee on Medical Education FrograCQs at St. Paiil-Ramsey Hospital, I herewith 
submit the Gonimittee Report pursuant to Mimiesota Statutes 1971, Chapte 

The Report summarizes , the Comm deliberations and provides several recommendations germane to the Leg- 
islature's charge in establishing the Gommittee, ' I am pleased to inform you that these recommendations received 
the unanimous, consent of the Gommittee members, as well as support from several affected organizations as noted 
among the documents which accompany the Report. 

As you know, the 'Statute provides for^^^^^^^^^^ the Regents and ultimately to the 1973 Legis- 

lature through your-gbod offices, Mr. J; Peter Devine of the Education Goordiriatirig Comrnission served 

well as Secretary to the Gommittee, He is prepared to forward as many copies of the Report as you require, in- 
cluding copies of the supporting documents, 

I am confident that I speak for each member of the Gommittee when I say that we are at your disposal and that 
of the Regejnts and Legislature to testify and conmient on the substantive issues addressed by the Committee in this 
■■■ ReportV- \ "h; -r^:'^-'-. . ' ■ ^ ■ ' • ''^ 

The Committee joins me in expressing gratitude to you personally for your continuing interest in the issues of con- 
cern to the members, and for taking occasion to share your valuable insight. 



Sincerely yours, 



RICHARD A. MOORE, Chairman 
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Dc 3mber 972 



Dr. Lyle A. French, M.D. 

Vice President 

Office of Vice President for 

Health Sciences 
432 Morrill Hall ; 
University of Minnesota ■ 
Minneapolb, Minnesota 55455 



Dear Dr. French: 

Thk is to advise you that the report of the St. Paul-Ramsey Medical Advisory 
Committee was presented at the December 1 meeting of the Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission and that the Commission took official action to receive 
■ the-report.- -'- : ■ / : ■ ^ . 

You should also be advised that following discussion of the Committee's report, 
the Commission passed the following motion: 

In view of the initial success of the experiment involving St. Paul-Ramsey 
Hospital, the ' Conimission recommends ^ 

Hospital be encouraged to develop parallel plans as recommended to the 
■ ;"l 971 legislature. 

Your cooperation and the cooperation of other members of your staff with the 
Commission, as secretariat of the Committee, hasi been most appreciated. As 
* always the Commission stands ready to assist the University Administration and 
the Board of Regents in addressing the Committee's recommendations. 

;Sincerely, ■ ■•■ ■ 



RICHARD C. HAWK 
Executive Director 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Advisory Committee on Medical Education Pro- 
ims at Saint Paul-Ramsey Hospital responded to the 
;islative intent in Minnesota Laws 1971, Chapter 
1 by serving as convener, moderator, monitor, ire- 
iwer and evaluator in a scope of legislation which 
compassed: ^ / r 

—appropriations to relieve the hospital patient of 
educational costs, and a request that the Regents 
give separate ident^:; = ;. the^^H^ 

■ ■ .cati^^"" " ■ 

— appropuaiions to encourage development by the 
University Regents of a core of educational pro- 
grams from which a full range of health education 
programs could be developed in the Hospital, and 
in particular a core consisting: of post-graduate 
medical education and family practice; 

— an invitation to the University Regents and the 
County Hospital Commission mutually to develop 
and implement novel administrative arrangements 
demonstrating the feasibility of collaboration for 
the purposes mentioned; and 

— a similar invitation to . develop and implement 
novel administrative arrangements with other area 
and rural health facilities demonstrating the feasi- 
bility of collaboration for the same purposes on a 
wider geographic scale. 

In its brief life the Committee could do little more 
m encourage and monitor the experimental steps in 
at is perforce a lengthy journey in unplotted territory. 

The Committee is firmly convinced, however, that all 
scted parties have generously participated in careful 
tip.l = steps and that : they have demonstrated the ulti- 
te feasibility: of novel arrangements in delivery of all 
>cs of formal health educ a t io n programs. The Com- 
ttee is also convinced of the continuing need for the 
ictionsit was established to perform. 

rherefore> the Committee recommends: 

1. Review and Evaluation of Programs (SSl^^ubd. 
6) 

Although a number of specific programs were 
evaluated and inventoried, the review and evaluation 
:harge remains partially fulfilled at the present: time, 
rhe Committee believes this function is viable and 
accessary and recommends the continuation of this 
Committee for another two-year period with support* 
'ng services provided agairi by the Higher Edu 
Coordinating Commission, 

J. Administration of Medical Education Programs 
at Saint Paui-Ramsey Hospital (851, Sec. 1) 

The.Committee can report its general satisfaction 
A^it^ -^-"-ess in this area which appears to be con- 
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sistent with the legislative intent. The Committee 
makes the following specific recommendations: 

a. Improved communication a?2d better working 
relations between the University department 
heads and the Saint Paul based faculty are 
desirable and the present efjorts in this direc- 
tion should be encouraged, 

b. Improved communication and better working 
relations between the Ramsey County Hos- 
pital and Sanitarium Commission, its admin- 
istrative officers and the Saint Paul based 
University faculty are desirable and the pres* 
ent efjorts in this direction should be en- 
couraged. 

c. Improved communication and better work^ 
ing relations between the Ramsey County 
Hospital and Sanitarium Commission, its 
administration and the University Health 
Sciences representatives ti^rough the mech- 
anism of the Joint Education Council is 
desirable and the v present efjorts in this 
direction should be encouraged. 

The Committee remains keenly aware of the critical 
nature of negotiations in each of these areas so that 
educational development may be accomplished accord- 
ing to legislative intent. The Committee recommends 
and urges a continued monitoring of this progress 
througli the aforesaid continuation of the Committee. 

3. Planning and Development of Medical Educa- 
tion at Saint Paul-Ramsey Hospital ( 85 1 , Sec. 1 ) 

The Committee reviewed the development of the 
Saint Paul-Ramsey Hospital based faculty organiza- 
tion and approves proposals: to expand it to other 
Saint Paul based University faculty. The Commit- 
tee reviewed the plans for the future development of 
the program in education of Family Physicians and 
recommends continued financial support of this pro- 
gram by the Legislature; 

The Committee reviewed the proposal to relocate 
the Gillette State Hospital to the Saint Paul-Ramsey 
Hospital site. It noted that although such a move 
would havemany advantages from the standpoint of 
economy and service it would also provide an unusual 
opportunity to expand the health science . education 
role of both institutions at minimal cost. The Com- 
mittee recommends that the Legislature finance its 
, share of the expenses involved, . 

The 1971 Legislature appropriated funds to the 
University of Minnesota for undergraduate medical 
education at Saint Paul-Ramsey Hospital. The Com- 
mittee reviewed the allocations of these funds by the 
University and determined they were made in ac- 



cordance with legislative, intent. The principle was 
established that funds were allocated where the stu- 
dents are being : educated. The Committee recom- 
mends continued financial support oi undergraduate 
medical edpicaiion at Saint Paul-Ramsey Hospital by 
the Legisla Him. 

4. Possible Utilization of Other Saint Paul Area 
Hospitals and Health Institutions and Existing 
Regional Rural Hospitals, Glinics and Physicians 
(851,Subd. 3) 

The Committee examined and stimulated dis- 
cussion about-the feasibility oC utilizing area health 
institutions to develop a coordinated cooperative 
health education eflort in association with the pro- 
grams at Saint Paui-Ramsey Hospital. One of the 
main items' of distession was the need for additional 
state funding which must be made available on an 

. equitable basis. The discussions made it clear that 
such a consortium cannot be imposed by the Uni- 
versity but must be the result of voluntary partici- 
pation by the appropriate groups organized in a 
democratic manner. Since there is currently no over- 

-'■ all cooperation and coordination of the health sci- 
ence education programs; of the facilities in the area, 
there needs to be established a mechanism whereby 
communication and coordination between Univer- 
sity and area health facilities are accomplished so 
that unnecessary duplication of eflfort is avoided^ 
maximum utilization of facilities is achieved, and 
University Health Science education programs are 
carried out with maximum economy. 

To further this end the Commiit^^ recommends 
that the Legislature fund a Saint Paul-based Univer- 
sity official to coordinate and develop health science 
programs. 

V The Committee is convinced that the functions 
it sought to serve are essential for orderly develop- 
ment of health science education programs in Saint 
Paul and recommends to the Legislature that these 
functiofis be preserved. 

Legislative Charge 

MINNESOTA LAWS 1971, CHAPTER 851 

Subd. 6. ;v - :an advisory committee is hereby ap- 
pointed to evaluate and review the medical 
education programs at St. Paul-Ramsey Hos- 
; pital, including future expansions thereof au- 
thorized by this act, and submit a report there- 
of to the vice president for Health Sciences at 
: ; the University of Minnesota who will report to 
the President and the Board of Regents. The 
Board of Regents shall submit its comments, 
together with those of the advisory committee, 
to the ■ legislature on or before January 15, 
O 1975. 
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. . . The advisory committee will remain in 
operation no longer than June 30, 1973, 

Sec. 2. This act is in effect on July 1, 1971, subject, 
however, to the conditions set forth in section 
■ ■ ■ 1.*'^ ■ 

Introduction 

The Advisory Committee on Medical Education Pro- 
grams at St. Paul Ramsey Hospital was established by 
the 1971 Legislature effective jn July 1, 1971, and 
operativeuntil June 30, 1973. 

Membership of the Advisory Committee was duly 
established according to law (see Document 22), and 
on November 9, 1971, the first meeting was announced 
by the Executive Director of the Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission (see Document 19). At its 
first meeting the Advisory Committee appointed a 
Chairman, Mr. Richard A. Moore of St. Paul (Laws 
197 1 , Chapter 851, Subd. 6 ) . The Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission had appointed Mr. J. Peter 
Devine as Secretary, and provided professional staff 
(Chapter 851, Subd. 6). 

The Advisory Committee held formal meetings on*: 

1. November 24, 1971 

2. December 28, 1971 

3. January 28, 1972 

4. July7, 1972 

5. August 18, 1972 

6: November 15, 1972 

7. November 28, 1972 

The August meeting took the form of a hearing to 
ascertain the responses of east-metropolitan hospitals 
to a proposal to develop cooperation and coordination , 
as an area health sciences campus. 

In addition, thC: Advisory Committee stimulated sev- 
eral informal meetings on this and other proposals. 

In brief, the work of the Advisory Committee prin- 
cipally concerned these major items: 

1 . the role of the Advisory Committee, 

2. review and evaluation of programs (851, Subd. 
6), 

3. administration of medical education programs 
at St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital (851, Sec. 1), 



♦Before July 1, 1971, both the Regsnts and the Ramsey 
County Commissioner were to formally, advise the State 
Auditor of compliance with ;a legislative request to provide 
and gradually develop health sciences education cooperatively. 

♦See Minutes in Exhibit A. 



4. ■ planning and development of medical education 

programs at St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital (851, 

■ Sec,l),^:'; . ' 

5. possible utilization of other St. Paul area hospi- 
tal and health institutions and existing regional 
jrural hospitals, clinics, and physicians (851, 
Subdi3). 

The Advisory Committee also concerned itself with 
the legal responsibility in utilization of funds appropri- 
ated by the 1971 Legislature. Although the Advisory 
Committee did not consider this issue as directly re- 
lated to its role, it satisfied itself that the legal responsi- 
bilities were adequately accounted for. 

!• Role of Advisory Committee 

The relevant legislation referred to "medical educa- 
tion ■ programs" and to "a gradual development : of 
health - science education activities (Chapter 851, 
Subd. 1, 4) at St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital. 

The former denoted education of physicians and 
principally graduate physicians because reference was 
■made (Subd. -2) to "training of persons primarily in- 
terested in patient care" and to expansion and proper 
funding of the health science activities that were in use 
at St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital by the Regents of the 
University. 

The latter denoted the fiiU range of health science 
education including undergraduate medical (Subd. 4) 
because the Legislature stated its desire for expansion 
in terms of "nurses and various technical specialists, 
as well as undergraduate and graduate medical 
students." ^ 

Wtih respect to the Advisory Committee, the opera- 
tive part of the legislation appointed the: Committee 
"to evaluate and review the medical education pro- 
grams at St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital, including future 
expansion thereof authorized by this act" (Subd. 6), 
and "submit a report to' the Vice President for Health 
Sciences." Thus the charge to the Advisory Committee 
covered the full range of/ existing and contemplated 
health science education programs at St. Paul-Ramsey 
Hospital. 

. Other operative parts : referred explicitly to the 
Regents and to the Ramsey County Hospital and Sana- 
torium Commission. The Regents (1) received an appro- 
priation *'for the on-site administration, planning and 
development of medical education programs (Subd. 
1), and were requested (2) to "expand health science 
: education at,SL^Paul-Ramsey Hospital (Subd. 2 ) , (3 ) 
to act "in cooperation with the Ramsey County Hospital 
and Sanatorium Commission" (Subd. 3) , and (4) to 
utilize, if possible, other St. Paul area health institutions 
and rural hospitals^, clinics and physicians (Subd. 4). 
The appropriation would be available only when the 
T'^"''^-":ty formally acceded to the requests and the hos- 



pital commission formally agreed to cooperate with the 
Regents (Subd. 5). 

•These formal actions were duly accomplished (see 
Document 23) . 

Because the full-range charge to the Advisory Com- 
mittee included future expansions, its role encompassed 
development of medical and health education programs 
to be planned and administered on-site by the Regents, ; 
as well as cooperation between the Regents and the 
County Commission and utilization of area and rural 
health facilities. In this regard, the Advisory Committee 
could serve as a stimulus and convener toward imple- 
mentation of cooperation and utilization. 

2. Program Review arad Evaluation (851, Subd. 6) 

The Committee found that its review/evaluation role 
was perforce of less importance than that of stimulus 
and convener at this time for several reasons: 

a. The legislation focused immediate attention only 
V on existing programs and only insofar ;as they 

involved graduate education of physicians, par- 
ticularly family practice physicidns. 

b. Plans for expansion into programs for under- 
graduate medicar students, baccalaureate nurses 
and allied health personnel were not current in 
a form that could be addressed by the Advisory 
Committee. 

c. Existing programs could not be studied ade- 
quately without paying simultaneous attention to 
such expansion plans. 

d. Indeed none of these issues could be reviewed 
and fully, evaluated during the life-span of the 
Committee: prior to acceptable implementation 

I of the legislative prescriptions. 

e. In addition, during this period the County 
Commission was taking steps to reorganize the 
internal structure of hospital administration so 
that it might better; accommodate its own needs 
and those imposed by the legislation requiring 
that the hospital become in effect a health science 
campus and perhaps the focal point of an area- 
wide health science campus. 

Nevertheless, the Advisory Committee can report ^ 
several activities consistent with the program review 
portion of its charge. 

First, the Committee reviewed documents relating to 
medical education programs at Duluth and Rochester, 
as well as the Higher Education Coordinating Commis- 
sion 1971 recommendations on medical education 
(Documents 1, 2, 3). 

Second, the Committee heard reports with : support- 
ing documents on the Family Practice program and on 



other physicians' education programs at St. Paul- 
Ramsey Hospital (see Minnies 12/28/71; 1/28/72 
and Documents 4/ 7, 9). There was general approval 
of the progress reported. 

Third, in relation to out-state and rural programs the 
Committee expressed approval for NAME's plan to; 
present its proposal to^ the Educational Policies Com- 
mittee of the IJniversi ty ( see Documents 8 , 20, Re- 
gional Medical and Aiiied Health Education Centers 
and minutes 1/28/72) . 

Finally ■ the Committee moved to obtain inventory 
information on existing heal th education programs at 
St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital and in area health institu- 
tions. For medical education programs and for some 
allied heaUh programs, this information was obtained 
in meeting reports (see; Minutes 1 /28/72; 8/1 8/72 
and Documents 9, 12, 13, 16, 17) . Through its cooper- 
ation vvith a recent study conducted under the auspices : 
of the State Comprehensive Health Planning Agency, 
the Higher Education Coordinating Commission: stafi 
provided inventory information on allied health pro- 
grains in all Minnesota institutions, as well as in hospi- 
tals (see Documents 24). This inventory includes a 
number of allied health education programs at St. 
Paul Technical-yocational Institute, such as practical 
nursing for hospitals and institutions, medical labora- 
tory assistant and others. 

In sum, the Committee's review and evaluation 
charge remains partially fulfilled at this time. ^ T^ 
Committee believes that this function is viable and 
necessary, and therefore should be continued. 

3. AdministraiLton o£ Health Education Programs 

■'■\,:X85i;'Sec.;T)::;;:\; y." Xi-'\'^'^^''''^^ 

Tlie Committee remained cognizant of the and 
wisdom in the University's original suggestions concern- 
ingjah effective sequence for establishing an administra- 
tive j structure. On December 24^ 1970, (see Docurnent 
27, Vniversiiy, Position on St , Paul-Ramsey) a stepwise 
approach was recommended. 

: li. 'Make "substantial progress toward meeting 
' V current expenses of the core medical : education 
programs already in! existence," The aini^ was to 
relieve support "from monies collected from 
patients." The Committee applauded the result- 
ant University budget request and the response 
of the Legislature; when it reyiewed the prbgrams^^^^ 
■■■ in medical education and family practice. 

2^ i The Committee also noted that the Hospital 
"curriculum . ^ ^ is closely integrated with that 
of the Health Science Center in Minneapolis," 
. t ■ - and is a -flexible base "to permit extensive edu- 
i ciatiohal ; innovation" and "development . . . of 
: substantial : autonomous ; clinical health science; 
programs: coordinated with the programs of the 
^ ■ : Health Science Center in Minneapolis." 



3. Subsequent steps should be "establishment of a 
health science faculty organization/' * 'develop- 
ment of substantially autonomous clinical under- 
graduate medical programs coordinated with 
the programs of the Health Science Center in 
Minneapolis," and inauguration of an **cdtica- 
tional policy committee [related] to the office 
of the X^'ice President for Health Sciences." 

For reasons previously mentioned, the Committee 
reviewed proposals for a structure and organization c^ i- 
equate to accommodate * he developments, »;Tques^>d by 
the Legislature. Tiic.'jf^i ; .'^^^"'^'Crc fiicvcloped by the 
governing bodies involved and the Committee reviewed 
the proposals, acted as a sounding board, and helped in 
convening the appropriate persons for thorough dis- 
cussion of acceptable administrative "arrangements. 

In this respect, the four broad areas concerned rela- 
tionships between the ; Regents and : the County Com-; 
mission, between the University health sciences ad- 
ministration and the hospital administration, between 
the various functions within St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital, 
and between area health education institutions. 

During its deliberations the Committee discussed 
these types of relationships and reviewed the several re- 
ports germane to each (see Documents 5, 6, 10, 11). 

The Committee can report its general satisfaction 
with progress in each area, particularly as this progress, 
in the opinion of the Committee, appears to be consis- 
tent with the legislative intent concerning educational 
development.: At the same time, the Committee remains 
keenly aware of the critical nature of negotiations in 
each area so that educational development may be ac- 
complished according to legislative intent. Conse- 
quently, the Committee urges a continued monitoring 
of this progress, at least during the coming biennium. 

4. Planning and Development of Medical Education 
Saint Paul-Ramsey Hospital (851 , Sec. 1) 

The Committee reviewed the scope and plans for de- 
velopment of the programs at Saint Paul-Ramsey Hos- 
pital as prepared by the Saint Paul-Ramsey Hospital 
based faculty and endorses them (see Documents 5, 
6). The Committee reviewed the development of the 
Saint Paul-Ramsey Hospital based faculty organization 
and approves the proposals to expand this organization 
: to include other east metropolitan based University 
Health Science faculty. 

The Committee reviewed the scope and plans for 
development of graduate training of Family Physicians 
at Saint Paul-Ramsey Hospital and recommends con-, 
tinued support by the Legislature. 

■ The Committee reviewed a proposal to relocate the 
Gillette State Hospital to the Saint Paul-Ramsey Hos^ 
pital site. The economies and efficiencies to the opera-; 



tion of both hospitals were noted. The Committee de- 
termined that such a move would provide an unique 
opportunity to strengthen and develop two existing 
Saint Paul Health Science education programs at mini- 
mal cost and recommends that the Legislature appro- 
priate funds to finance its fair share of state service 
and health education expenses involved. 

Th^ Committee reviewed the effect of the appropri- 
ations of the 1 97 1 Legislature of funds for undergradu- 
ate : medical location at Saint Paul-Ramsey Hospital. 
13ie allocation of these funds by the; University were 
determined fto lbe in accordance with legislative intent 
The principle was established tEiat the fiuaads were allo- 
cated to where the students wexe beingisducated. The 
.Committee determined that thk iundii|^ was indeed 
:necessary to carry out the legislative inte^ and: recom- 
mends that the 1973 Legislakire continue financial 
support o£ undergraduate medical education at Saint 
Paul-Kamsey Hospital. 

5. UliSizalion of Area Health £n5litutions? ( 851, Subd. 

3)?- 

Thei:Advisory Committee was- able to stimulate a 
represumtalive examination o£^e feasibility of utilizing 
area health institutions as to a coordmated, cooperative 
health ^education system in associatioiL witfcSaiM Paiit 
Ramsey- Hospital. 

To this end, the Committee Gi^^ boards 
and chief administrators of eacli !^nt Raul hospital 
and invited attendance at a special vGommildtee meeting: 
held at^ttie State Capitol om Aug^t 18^, 1972. (See 
minutes 8/18/72). The invitees ^ere nrequested to 
report on existing health educatlcm programs. They 
were also apprised of the proposal fGar cooi^^ 
asked to owiment (see Document 25') . 

The coioiments were generiaMy f avorablet^Some ins-ti- 
tutionsHe:K^ressed reservations, seeking ^ai^urances of 
equitabteiparticipation and inclusion of aiBlhealth edin- 
cation atiall levels including vocational pn^rams (see; 
iMinutes;^8/ 18/72 and Documents 12," 13^ 15, 16, 12,: 
:26). Mamy felt that legislative support wouMLibe essen- 
tial to siaccess and that a coordinated appxmch to t&e 
Legislature wooM be most effective. 

As a iresult, a joint meeting was held at Saint Panl- 
]Ramsey Hospital on September 11, 1972.: Uhe Ghaar^ 
man ofthe Advisory Committee, Mr. 
the participants of the- issues and urgedriirnter-institu- 
tional cooperation. The participanits agreeditD establish- 
ment of an ad Ifeoc committee to discuss thegarinciple of: 
tiTooperation aiMi coordination. Subsequently,,ithe: ad hoc 
i^ommittee:^pro&ced a resolution iconcerni^^coordina- 
iSbn and a proposed structure for cooperation^ 

The resjolutipn also stated that the Advfeo^ Com- 
mUitoe might 6e the appropriate ehicle to jensrpurage 
dSlilheirs action tfco implement diie ^ isolation t|see Docu- 
^ O -8,21). 



In effect, implementation would create an East 
Metropolitan Health Sciences Coordinate Campus. It 
would provide, expand and coordinate didactic and 
clinical health education opportunities in the Ramsey 
County area with staff and facilities now existing .or 
proposed in the participating institutions. If the legis- 
lation remains in effect, this would be done maifily 
througli "on-site administrati /planning and de^ 
^;'Olupua^iU' : ^viaed by the Regents^ but in a cooper- 
ative arrangement with the Ramsey County Hospital 
and Sanatorium Commission. This could not occur, 
however, without equitable participation of the area 
health institutions, if the ad hoc resolutions are im- 
plemented. One of the main functions of such an 
arrangement would be the presentation to the Legisla- 
ture of a unified, systematic plan and request for 
funding. 

In the temporary absence of a detailed proposal re- 
flecting plans, organization, programs, resources and 
funding to implement an East Metropolitan Health 
Sciences Campus, the Advisory Committee endorses 
the substance and concept herein described which 
follows: 

POLICY STATEMENT TO THE LEGISLATmS 
AmyiSORY COMMITTEE AS APPROVED OG- 
T0BER 16, 1972 

L The:: subcommittee of the Legislative Advisory 
Committee met to consider the feasibility and the 
dearability of the formation of an East Metropoli- 
taa Area Health Science Campus. The Saint Paul 
hospitals represented were: United Hospitals, Inc., 
Saint Joseph's Hospital, Bethesda Hospital, Chil- 

* dren's Hospital, Saint John's Hospital and Saiiat 
.Paul-Ramsey Hospital. 

ILJ^This subcommittee agreed that it is desirable that 
an EastMetropolitan Area Health Science Campus 
bei established. It sees such an organization as 
being necessary to coordinate efficiently the efforts 
at undergraduate medical education in the medical 
centers presently involved. There is every reason 
to expect that this will be even more necessary 
in the future with the anticipated expansion of 
medical education and the need for larger clinical 
facilities thereby. It should be better able to de- 
velop programs to meet the newly emerging needs 
of the community. 

II£ The East Metropolitan Health Science Campus, in 
order to be viable, must be organized in a demo- • 
cratic fashion. The subcommittee feels that any 
hospital in this geographic area involved in medi- 
cal education should have the opportunity to 
be j?epresented in this body and must then Iisve 
ra: participative voice in the decision-making; proc- 
ess governing the group. The decisions involving 
bothjmatters of educational content and direction^ = 



and those of financing must be an ived at in this 
democratic manner. Whatever formula used to 
determine financing for undergraduate medical or 
other health career education must be applied 
equally to ail participating inedical emters. The 
decisions that direct the disburscmiSgi^ of such 
funds must take into account the capabilities and 
qualities of the centers under consideration. It is 
understood that no one institution will take over 
the identity of thp Health Science Campus but 
rather that it will remain an amalgamation of all 
the centers involved. 

IV. The subcommittee^ further expressed the convic- 
tion that if the East Metropolitan Health Science 
Campus is to redound to the benefit of all medical 
: educatioa in the community : at large, it must 
have a voice in the decisions involving educa- 
tional direction in Saint Paul and should have a 
voice at all levels of the Health Sciences. The 
details of this participation are left to be worked 
out by the parties; concerned in the spirit of good 
Tvill and cobperation, assisted by direction- from 
the Legislature where it seems appropriate. 

V. The i subcommittee feels that the Legislative Ad- 
^^isory Committee represents an ideal vehicle for 
-::not only carrying these recommendatious for- 
^ward to the Regents but : also to serve the purpose 
i^di answering the; questions the Legislature will 
Have when this matter is discussed before that 
■ body. 



EpUogue 

The Advisory Committee expresses its thanks to the 
Legislature for permitting this experiment to determine 
the feasibility of novel arrangements in delivery of all 
types of formal health education programs. In the 
opinion of the Committee, at least the feasibility has 
been demonstrated, anid the Committee is gratified to 
have been apart of this effort. . ; 

In so brief a time span, it could not be expected that 
movement between feasibility and implementation could 
have been fully completed. Nevertheless, the Committee 
is confident that all signs of eventual success are present. 
If the Committee has stimulated a small part of this 
progress, its work has been well rewarded. 

At the same time, the Committee is convinced of the 
continuing need, at least for the next biennium, of the 
functions it sought to serve: convener, reviewer and 
evaluator, stimulator and monitor. These functions 
pertain to organization as well as to programs and are 
in protection of the legislative intent; The Committee ; 
therefore urges that these functions be preserved. 

Finally, the Advisorv Committee commends and 
thanks the many individuals, institutions and organiza- 
tions which aided and participated in its deliberations, 
and in particular the two governing bodies most directly 
affected: the University Board of Regents and the 
Ramsey County Hospital and Sanatorium Commission. 
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INVENTORY OF DOCUMENTS 

The St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital Advisory Committee has received several documents from various members or 
people attcnduig the meetings. 



DOCUMENT 1 

DOCUMENT 2 

DOCUMENT 3 

DOCUMENT 4- 

DOCUMENT 5 

DOCUMENT 6- 

DOCUMENT 7 

DOCUMENT 8 



DOCUMENT 9 — 
O 
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- 1969 Session Laws, 1971 Session Laws and Chapter 851— House File No. 1099. 

- Statement o£ Recommendations on Medical Education, March 1971. 

" Proposal for the Establishment o£ a Medical Education Program at the University of Min- 
nesota, Duluth, October 1970. 

- Family Medicine Residency. 

- Flow chart presented by Dr. Perry on the faculty organization at St Paul-Ramsey Hospital. 

-Proposed Constitution for Orgai::ization of University of Minnesota Health Sciences Faculty 
Members at St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital, November 18, 1971. 

- Current Activities in Medical Programs, St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital. 

- A.Proposal for Developing and Establishing Regional Medical and: Allied Health Education 
Centers, Davitt: A. Felder, M.D., President, NAME, January 19:22. 

"Current Activities in Medical Programs, St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital." 
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DOCUMENT 10 

DOCUMENT 11 — 

DOCUMENT 12 - 
DOCUMENT 13- 
DOCUMENT 14 
DOCUMENT 15 
DOCUMENT 16 
DOCUMENT 17 

DOCUMENT 18 
DOCUMENT 19- 

DOCUMENT 20- 



- Letter to Mr. Ettel from John Milton, Cecil March and Robert Gumnit, M.D. plus a report 
on the relationship between the Hospital Commission and the Medical Education and Re- 
search Foundation, January 1972. 

Memorandum to Members of the Faculty Subcommittee on Long Range Planning from Rob- 
ert J. Gumnit, M.D., Subcommittee Chairman, regarding Development of St. Paul Health 
Science Campus and an enclosure, June 7, 1972. 

-Report to the Advisory Committee for St. Paul Health Science Campus from the Children's 
Hospital, St. Paul, August 15, 1972. 

-Memorandum to Richard A. Moore, Chairman, from Jean D. Conklin, Administrator, Gil- 
lette Children's Hospital, regarding the St. Paul Health Science Campus, August 18,1 972. 

-Letter to Mr. Richard A. Moore, Chairman, from George C. Power, Jr., United Hospitals, 
August 4,: 1972..; ■■ 

' Letter submitted to the Higher Education Coordinating Commission from Kenneth J. Holm- 
quist. Administrator, Bethesda Lutheran Hospital, August 18, 1972. 

- Letter to Mr. Richard A. Moore, Chairman, from G. Theodore Mitau, Chairman, Education 
and Training Committee, regarding St. Paul Health Science Conference, September 22, 1 972. 

- Memorandum plus two enclosures to Richard A. Moore, Chairman, from S. W. Damberg, 
M.D., Chairman, Education Committee, regarding St. Paul Health Science Campus, October 

5,1972.:, ;.;:-VV.^,;V 

- Addendum to the Proposed Draft Statement to the Legislative Advisory Committee, October 

- Memorandum to Members of the Advisory Committee on Medical Education Programs at 
St. PaLul-Ramsey Hospital from Richard C, Hawk, Executive Director, Higher Education Co- 
ordinating Commission, regarding Advisory Committee Meeting at 10:00 a.m., November 
24, 1971, dated November 9, 1971. ^ \ 

- Memorandum to St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital Advisory Cpmmittee on Medical Education Pro- 
grams from Ronaild A. LaCouture,.Execut^^ NAME Pro- 
posal for Development and Establishing Medical and Allied Health Education Centers, Janu- 

,/...:ary;14, 1972. ' , ^ ; ■ . • 

DOCUMENT 21 --- Memorandum to Representatives to the Committee of Various Metro Hos- 

pitals, from John F. Perry, Jr., Chairman, Faculty Steering Gommitt 
Hospital, regarding ad hoc Committee Meeting, October 9, 1972. 

DOCUMENT 22 — Membership of Advisory Committee on ; Medical Education Programs at St. Paul-Ramsey 
^-/y. y HospitaL 

Letter to Mr. RoUand F. Hatfield,- State Auditor from C. T. Johnson, Assistant Vice President 
at the University of Minnesota, May 22, 1972. 

- Memorandum to Members of the Advisory Committee on Medical Education Programs at 
St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital from Dr. Donald P. Draine, Assistant Executive Director of Aca- 
demic Planning, regarding Inventory of Allied Health Programs in Minnesota November 

. - ■ ; 7, 1972. ■ /■■'s;^ . , ■ ^ 

DOCUMENT 25 — List of invitees and copy of invitation Letter sent to various metro hospitals from Richard A. 
■■■ Moore, Chairman, July 14, 1972. 

DOCUMENT 26 — Letter to Mr. Moore, Chairman, from S. W. Danberg, M.D. St. Joseph's Hospital, October 
23, 1972. 

DOCUMENT 27 — Letter .to Dr. Draine, Director of Academic Planning, Higher Education Coordinating Com- 
l mission, from Raymond Davoli, Assistant Princi^^al, St. Paul Area Technical-Vocational In- 
stitute, November 16, 1972. 



DOCUMENT 23 — 



DOCUMENT 24 



SDOCUMENT 28 

,. ^, ..... 
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University Position on St. Paul-Ramsey, December 24, 1970, 



APPENDIX U^^^ 

MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUCATION 
FAeiLITIES AUTHORITY 
ANNUAL REPORT 



LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Mr. Jack Lynch, President, and Members of the 
Muinesota Higher Education Coordinating Gommission 



: The Minnesota Higher Education Facilities Authority is pleased to submit its 
first Annual Report for the period July 1, 1971 to June 30, 1972. The report pro- 
vides a general analysis of the activities during the past calendar year 

During the past year, the Authority has received preliminary applications 
from eleven institutions for financing $21,890,800 of new construction, remodeling, 
or refinancing projects. Of these eleven institutions, seven have submitted formal 
applications and all other requested documents. Besides the eleven institutions 
submitting preliminary applications, another five colleges have made informal 
requests. - 

The Authority looks forward to being of continued service to the State 
of Minnesota and the higher education community. 



Respectfully submitted, 



Gerald A. Rauenhorst, Chairman 

September 1, 1972 
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MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUC A TION FACILITIES AUTHORITY 

ANNUAL REPORT 



THE AUTHORITY 

The Minnesota- ffi Facilities Author- 

ity is a state administrative agency created to provide 
additional: educational opportunity for the people of 
the state and for thv: purpose of alleviating 
demands upon tax supported colleges and universities 
by assisting nonprofit institutions of higher education in 
Minnesota to build needed facilities at a lower interest 
cost , than might otherwise be available to them. The 
Authority was created by Chapter 868 of the Minne- 
. sota Laws of 1971. It does not make any facility grants, 
and has access to capital improvement funds only 
through borrowing. All borrowed funds obtained by the 
Authority must be repaid . through rentals charged the 
participating institution. 

The academic and, other facilities built by the Min- 
nesota Higher Education Facilities Authority must be 
financed by the sale of revenue bonds by the Authority. 
In turn, the Authority will have to enter into lease 
agreements whereby an institution will pay rent to the 
Autliority in the amount needed to retire the Author- 
ity^s.debt. 

Since the Authority is an agency or instrumentality 
of the state of Minnesota, the interest paid by the 
Authority to bond holders is exempt from federal and 
Minnesota income tax under the present provisions of 
law. Bonds providing income tax free interest normally 
sell on the market at a lower rate of interest than 
other bonds. 

The use of the financing arrangements for facility 
construction made possible by the existence of : the 
Minnesota Higher Education Facilities Authority is 
entirely voluntary. No institution is required to enter 
into agreement with the Authority. The Authority de- 
sires to assist institutions of higher education to the 
extent each institution wishes to take advantage of 
its services. 



MEMBERSHIP 

The Authority is comprised of seven members, one 
of. whom is the Executive Director of the Minnesota 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission and six 
of whom - are appointed by the Governor with the 
advice and consent of the Minnesota Senate. The 
Directors are: 

Gerald A. Rauenhorst, Chairman 

term of office expires January 1,1977 

Bernard P. Frielj Vice-Chairman 

,term of office expires January 1, 1977 

O 

ERIC 



Richard C. Hawk 

ex officio Member and Secretary 

Robert W. Freson, Member 

term of office expires January 1, 1975 

: Earl R. Herring, Member 

; term of office expires January 1, 1973 

Norman Perl, Member 

term of office expires January 1, 1975 

Michael Sieben, Member 

term of office expires January 1, 1973 

The Authority appointed Joseph E. LaBelle as its 
Executive Director, the law firm of Faegre & Benson 
as its bond counsel and Springsted, Incorporated as its 
fiscal agent. 

FINANCING FOR INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

During the last fiscal year the Authority has re- 
ceived requests from 11 institutions for financing 
$21,890,800 of new construction, remodeling, or refi- 
nancing projects. Projects submitted from three col- 
leges have been given formal approval and are progres- 
sing rapidly to the stage of bond sales, i Projects from 
another four colleges are presently being formally 
reviewed. Refinancing projects from two institutions 
are being temporarily delayed. A project submitted by 
Villages 'Housing Association (an organization con- 
trolled and managed by a student group at Southwest' 
State College in Marshall, Minnesota) was denied^ 
because the Association is not eligible to participate in 
the program. Only higher education institutions are 
eligible. 

Projects Formally Approved 

$2,075,000 Housing Project of Augsburg College ; 

The project will provide apartment type housing for 
300 students in 100 dwelling units. The project, which 
will be a part of a student housing program, will serve - 
not only students at Augsburg College, but also of St 
MaryV Junior College, St. Olaf College's four-year ' 
nursing program taking their clinical work at Fairview 
r Hospital, and students in the Fairview Hospital three- 
year diploma program. $ 1 ,925,000 is for construction ^ 
of the building and $150,000 for the completion of 
acquisition and demolition of properties required for 
the provision of related oS-street parking. This project 
is required primarily to maintain the institution's ability 
to serve its existing student body through replacement 
of substandard facilities. 



$1,500,000 Housing Project of Bethel College 

Bethel College is currently completing a move of 
its campus to a new 214-acre si.c in Arden Hills. The 
project being financed through the Authority consists 
of two clusters of seven townhousc type buildings 
housing 480 students in apartment type facilities. Each 
building has six apartments that provide space for six 
students per apartment, two per bedroom. One building 
will house a comncns area as well as laundry facili- 
ties. Another will house a central student housing serv- 
ice. The buildings are all designed to blend esthetically 
with the hilly, heavily wooded landscape of the college 
campus. 

$500,000 Housing Project of St. Mary's College 

The project consists of a village of seven buildings, 
each containing four apartments. Each apartment con- 
tains a living room, two bedrooms, a three-compart- 
ment bathroom and an eflBciency kitchen. Each apart- 
ment houses four students and each building houses 
16 students with the exception of a two-man apart- 
ment for faculty advisors. The total village capacity is 
108 students, mostly upperclassmen. The need for ad- 
ditional housing is due primarily to an increased enroll- 
ment. The village type student housing was proposed 
to offer a viable alternative to the traditional dormitory 
structures presently housing the majority of the student 
residents. 

Projects Awaiting Formal Approval 

$ 1 ,276,00 0 Project for the College of St. Benedict 

The project consists of four distinct building pro- 
grams. -The largest project consists of 30 units of two 
bedroom apartments for housing 120 students. The 
second part of the project consists of $107,000 for 
renovation of the Home Economics Department serv- 
ing 350 students. The third part is a $171,000 renova- 
tion of the present dining facilities. The fourth building 
program is the construction of a new $265,000 indoor 
swimming pool addition to the Physical Education 
building. These new facilities are needed to accom- 
modate the dramatically increased enrollment as well 
as to improve the old substandard structures on the 
campus. 



$7,000,000 Project for the Minneapolis College of 
Art and Design 

The project consists of a new teaching facility, re- 
modeling existing facilities, land acquishion and equip- 
ment for the project. The new facility is being designed 
by Kenzo Tangc of Tokyo, Japan, one of the world's 
foremost architects and urban designers, as a part of 
a major arts complex, which includes the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts and a theater for the Children's 
Theatre Company of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 
The new building is comprised of three major zones of 
activities: (1) technical laboratory zone, (2) student 
work zone, and (3) academic zone. Each of these 
zones is linearly organized and are parallel to the 
others. The project will allow an increase in size of the 
student body from 475 to 600. 

$415,000 Housing Project for the College of St. 
Scholastica 

The project consists of six four-plex housing units. 
Each unit will have four students in each apartment 
for a total of 16 in each four-plex and a total of 
96 students in all six housing units. The units will be 
built in a factory, brought to the site and assembled 
on the foundation. Each apartment unit will have ap- 
proximately 800 square feet, or 200 feet per student. 

$1,450,000 Project for Gustavus Adolphus College 

The project consists of two building programs. The 
first program involves a new $425,000 administration 
building and an additional $175,000 for equipment 
including a Uaivac Computer. ;This building is a two- 
story, fully air-conditioned office building containing 
18,500 square feet and will bring into one building 
all administrative offices previously dispersed through- 
out the campus. The second building phase involves a 
remodeling of the old library into a social science 
classroom. This remodeling will bring : together all 
social science classrooms and faculty offices within one 
structure. When completed, . the college will have 
classroom facilities in permanent type buildings for 
2,200 students. The remodeled social science buUding 
and its refinancing will cost $850,000. 



MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUCATION 
FACILITIES AUTHORITY 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES 

FISCAL YEAR 1972 

EXPENSES (November 1, 1971 to June 30, 1972) 

Full-Time Employees $15,765.87 

Appointed Commission . 770.00 

Sub-Total $16,535.87 

Rents and Leases* . 1,116.88 

Repairs and Maintenance 70.03 

Printing and Binding* 481.71 

Non-State Employee Service 267.94 

Tabulating Service — 

Sub-Total 1,936.56 

Communications . . 703.22 

Travel and Subsistence 265.95 

Other Contractual Services. . — 

Sub-Total 969.17 

Stationery and OJOSce Supplies . .................. 239.86 

Scientific and Educational Supplies . 185.12 

Sub-Total . . 424.98 

Contributions 1,204.58 

Insurance ... 236.80 

Sub-Total.. 1,441.38 

TOTAL ........................... $21,307.96 



♦Estimates: Rents and leases may be adjusted downward; printing and binding; may be adjusted 
upwards. 



